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FREFACE 


fa The Revolt of Modern Youth fF fave attvarpted, 
gate the collahoraHon of Wormerieat Evans, to present 
a frethfyt pictore of corfein aspects af Americgs social 
fife, as they aque consistently and continually revealed 
thewegelpes fo me in the Javenile ond Fomify Court of 
Heaner, Thi Com Aart dealt with both chligren cn 
adgfis since ff wos organized ender our first Javenife 
Court Law af Apes ra, rigg. 

Tait ts sieafar to the tock ¥ undertook mora than a 
decade ayo, when, ofthe the coffsberotion of Harvey 
O'Bigcins, f droeduced The Beast, owl petured thereia 
& cross section of American polities, Al thal time f alte 
presided aoa Court Aeping jurisdiction af cages prowiag 
Ot OF the political tarsmoils of a growing American city. 
Thete coses fried Ay me involved crookedness of public 
offers ond frauds and corruption im iatportant elections, 
facé as contests over tée ecfection of ide mayor af the 
cy ded tae very daportant ofections in whic fie prani- 
ing or refusing of monopolistic fromchises bo suck atiliiy 
forpordhords at the City Radrdad, the Gor, Electric, Power 
and Water Companies, were concerned. Je these com 
fests powerfal Ausincss wiidredis were secking special 
pricdeges aad were not particular ow they gor them. 
This drongéd tie inte iuimate, personal contact toth the 
breath dboad the polttical fe of onr catles, 

fn doth restances, Dever kor Seen way Lobaratary, 
bof the conditions I portray are nol pecudior fo Deruer. 
They Acid coven more trae for every ofy ond fom in 


fhe Cwited Sigtes. 
¥y 


a PREFACE 


Like The Beast, The Revolt of Modern Youth iy dazed 
on ifing! thick Agve actually Aappeaed. Ft is nat ace 
demic; if tt sot a seivebchair produce. 

The mony storse:, tegitered through #1 pages, F tok 
or dictgied to fe. Foans fdrowes weeks and month: af 
aircst daily conference. We moutd work firoxzk on 
quomyg, after Ac fed spent fhe day watching my Court 
at mork, fotking pertonmly with fovr and girks or odwiir 
mio, of my regqeedt, gede Abe the confidences they hod 
fnported to me. HeAewewer 32 way possible, ke would 
he Steven? of wey fess confidential interwews with per- 
sons who fed come fo sae for Aelp, 

Along with the felling of the stories, F agate set forth, 
farowge fours of extended divcasion with Mr. Furs, 
the inferemces wich teemed fa me to be indicated oy 
fhe facts J kod been selgting, With these inferences, 23 
@ Acppily faraed out, be fot kinttelf strongly ie apree- 
ment Ther we came io saderstand cack other perfectly 
oN Many thatter: wick we Aad no opporteniiy fo dis. 
cuts in delat and a mere Ami wold suffice, eitfont 
étlemied folk, fo apes we conmatdiions and conclusions 
SARC ere evident fo both of wr. 

Port of the Aiete it mgs trey castem fa dictate of length 
HAportont material: af other tomes J sreply talked, frwst- 
mg with perfect safety, asf Jownd, to Mfr, Evans's olmast 
waedany dbdity to "gel meee tee which Ae kos done 
nat a adeiity and cleverness de odepiotion whick seems 
fo wee deety movoelods. With Dei keen, Syspotbenic 
understadding of my thoweht, ke Aer combined o fine 
chatty of sive, The recat! kar bec oc coleborclion watch 
Wg fource of great ratitjaction £0 we. 

Tir book, fike The Beast, és the product of firsi- 
howd, intimate experiences with people, and # expresses 
connicliear sick Ave slomty amd ieresisdibly forced 
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Phercrelnes fon tie Becewre they ore an Betecest and nec- 
essary port of that experience. Aso Swipe, F comnot forme 
concienigas in ey owes drinaie mind and siop there, J am 
ediged fy my office to express hose conclusion: fa 
ferms of achod and 4 affedad yerdict. Sometimes this 
Ag? meant fobiag sey repetation im ante baad, my comrage 
im the other, ond sinply Mowing trough, This book ds 
fke froit of off of thot, Ta wee, the popes of seem altve, 
Hae tée Boing reality from which they Acie preg — 
Arf read them over, F venture io Aope thet they may 
eonvey to the American peaple more than a hint of the 
stark reatities with wiick J kaow Bfe to be Bled, de- 
equse I have wrestled sath them riace, over dweaty-siz 
sears ago, ander one frit Fumeniic Court Law of A pret 
rz, raog, f become dentifed wid the Savenie cad Fam- 
By Cont of Server, 
BEN 8, LINDSEY. 

fapeade mad Fosify Conrt 

of Derer—Asy. 20, 1675. 
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CHAPTER lL 


The world has been hearing lately from 4 painter who 
explores submarine landscapes, studies submacine life In 
its native haunts, and paints pictures of that watery 
world. 

Hi& same is Zath HR. Pritchard. 

When Mr, Pritchard first entered upon his puriaus vo- 
tation he used ta dive ta the ocean bollom with the help 
of weights. There, holding bis breath, be would paint 
for a precious three-quarters of ad minute. Then he would 
look about bim in desperate hasie, pet an cyeful, co to 
speak, and come io the surface lo finish his werk from 
memory whilt the remembering was good. Later be 
rigged a special diving outfit, and thenceforth made bis 
pletures under water with more satisfactory tesults. 

Having bad bis vision at firat hand, Mr. Pritchard, 
presumably, is net wholly satished with the work of 
his bxeush. No actist ever is. And yet h& pictures are 
adequate; for they serve to convey to mankind a valid, 
even Lhough fainl, conception of the incredible, the un- 
paintable reality; and they do somewhat shatter our 
Tooted wotion Liat a world 6¢ alien Lo cur COMMON ex- 
Peceoce must smack more of death than of intense and 
swarming lile-—He who would see Lhe thing iisell, 
let him learn to dive. 

1 
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As Judge of the Juvenile and Familiy Court of Denver 
T feel a sense of kinship with thet arilet, Bfy work is Ika 
that, It is delicate, it i an artbstry—a Awedn ortistty— 
wrought upon material inconceivably fine: and it goes op 
in shange cegions of the herman spirit, far below the yis- 
fide suriaces of life. 

T range daily through an underworld of human thought 
and action whore wey is hid, and wheee yery existence 
is mot quite believed in by workaday, maller-of-fact 
persons, even lbough they could find it all beneath the 
choppy surfaces of their own existences if they would 
bul take an honest Fook. There, by long experience, I 
have tearmed How I may breathe and move freely in 
aympathetic commtimion with life that is beautiful, shy, 
abundant, and alten savagely priutive, 

Gne picks one's way through an unearthly, sometimes 
4 terrifying, tedight, One wanders down long vistas, 
Shadowy and lovely, (hat are the inoer lives of people. 
It is boty ground. Here dwells in naked beauty ihe 
human spirit, stripped of the masks, the clothes, the 
appramnces, the conventions, the bypecnsics, and the 
shams of life. Here, freed from many Dlusions, one takes 
the shoes from off one’s fect as in the presence of tod, 
Here one tmooves softly and alone. 

Ways of judgment are different in this dreamlike 
country of my explorations, Even though one be 
“Judge” he dees not, 23 in our cuter, superficial world, 
say Blibly of Tis, “ft is goed,” and of That, “ft is bad.” 
T have learned, I think, nat ta judge anybody any more 
for anything, and to cal] nothing commen or unclean. I 
claim no specia) virtue io this, Wheo one discovers at 
fitst band the truth about people, one hat no choice. 
The buman epirit is beyond human judgment. 

Ad yet it is not an caty kesson, this lesson of charity. 
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The appearance cf evil ip buman conduct is on over- 
Powering am] cogyincing thing; and part of this hidden 
world k a mystic mid-region of Weir more blaarre, more 
incred[ble to the eye and ear, than anything ever dreamed 
by Poe or painted by Doré, 

There are blasted places hideous with volcanic scars, 
overaid with black lava, cold and dead; places draimed 
by Glthy and sullen civers fringed by the cypress. And 
by these and many other sipms one may know how 
terribde is the might of the human soul when our a 
called civilization goads it inte ways of evil. 

Here strange mocaters make alinry trails, and you look 
into eyes that are like the eyes of dead men. Here hands, 
trembling and cold with Fear, reach cut for help; bere 
the phytically and spirltually sick and crippled ask 
dumbly for compassion. From beyond, rising Ike a foul 
mist, comes soumd of strife—— 


“And te ore dere as on a darkiing plas, 
Satept with comfared alors of Mruggle end leai, 
Were igrorent oermics clap by might.” 


There ate times, indeed, when the apparently resiatiess 
Injght and supremacy of evil in some lives, and im the 
ety Conétilulion of human society tee], averwbel os 
one with convinced despair, like a black flood: and then 
the devils that dwell within these waters come mpon oo 
like so many cutilefish, which one must fight as one may. 

But happily that is only one comer of the picture, and 
a lesser pert at thal, Foc the most part my entrance 
into people's ives takes me through regions of beauty, 
where youth 15 lavely, plastic, radiant, and charming 
even in ibs Blunders and mistakes. 

It i on this that L would dwell as much a5 F may 
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without distorting the picture. For twenty-five year, 
through more than ten of which I have had the eympa- 
thetic cofperation of my wife, whose desk ig next to mine, 
and who there shares my confidences with youth, it bas 
been my povilege and my delight te work in the midst 
of eternal childbood. Here, despite moments of black- 
nest, the wind still blows ba the willows, Fan still pipes 
m the springtime, sud the very sky takes on a deeper 
ature from the lung, loog thoughts of Youth. 

I thmmk that if the world better knew those thoughts 
and motives, how quileless and natura! they sre, how 
ave, how holy fo their unstudied honesty and sitoplicity 
even when they are moat unwise, society might recover its 
sanity, healed ag by 9 touch—such sanity aa Christ 
was Uonking of, when owt of bis fathomless inelghl into 
good and evil he eaid, “Suffer the itt children to come 
inte me, and facbid them not; for of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” 

Little childeen! But what about tie big ones? There 
are oG big ones. We are a race of children. Childhood 
lasts from the cradle te the grave; and it ia by no will 
of moy own that they are defined by lav in my court, as 
persons under teventy-one. Still, T have this consolation: 
while they are young they are plastic, divinely plastic, 
They bend without breaking; they mend with miraculous 
vitality; and about them stilt float those trailmg clouds 
of ploy, tenvous yet indestructible, which are the heritage 
oF childhood—and, let us hope, ihe ullimate inheritance of 
the human race. 

J am galog to say some thingy ebout certain af our 
soca] stitutions which will ofien sound harshly critical, 
negative, and destructive. When I daly see young chil- 
dren, adwescents, and adults crushed and crippled by the 
tTachinery cf life as we live it, T find restraint dificult and 
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mxteration of stalement metarly impogaible. And yet I 
would have the eMect a constructive one. Painful as 
are the diseases that afflict human society today 1 bave 
faith that they are teally the discomforts of a change 
now vitibly under way; and part of my purpose in point- 
ing out the facts is the bope that by mtelligently under- 
atamding the truth we may £0 hasten our social evyolyticn 
that swift decades rather than slow, circling centuries will 
suffice for some of the changes at least. 

I am not attempting to offer solutions, I have no 
panacea, But I believe that if human society can ever 
be brought to dizgnose it own case, and ta understand 
clearly some of the things that are the matter with it, 
our national mind—or whatever you ¢hogse to call the 
entity—will work the matter out to a reasonable «olttion. 

As a nation we peed to be peycho-analyzed. Modem 
paychology, within the iast quarter of a centery, haa cuore 
and more pestitied the aspects oF an etact science; and 
#0 practical is ft becoming that it bas bepun, Homly but 
surely, to bring the art of self knowledge to the American 
People. Ido not see bow such knowledge can fail to bear 
fruit, por bow the truth, once known, can finally fail to 
make us (ree. 

To foreshadow the future and to forecast the changes 
it may bring to bumnan society mM a time perhaps not Lar 
distant, it is af frst importance that we should know the 
touth about soclety as Ws. ‘With the help of such knowl- 
edge it is well within our power to hasten the outcome; 
whereas if we continue fstuowly to wallow in our 
ignorance of the truth, we shall certainly delay our own 
evolution, and needlessly stretch the span of human 
ovsery. Even to know and admil the truth about things 
Is curative, Let usa then candidly do that. 

But to know and admit the truth, it @ needful to Took 
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benesth aa well as abows the surfaces of life, That is 
what I have tried to do im the chapters of thi book: and 
E realize with megret that I have bad to tell a story 
which wil be shocking to a great many persons, Of these 
sotoe will shut thetr eyea to the Facts; others will fladly 
and angrily deny them; and @ saving remmant will look 
upen them without fear end fied good in them. It is for 
these Inst that [ write. 

Shocks are needed now and theo to rouse uw from our 
lethatzy and eamplarency, Congervative and conven- 
tional people relish them as Little as they do the first 
éhock of acold bath. They want te be comfortable: and 
Uf sence and bypocrisy will make them comfortabk, then 
they art for that. 

Burt if the Trath bute moat of us so badly that we 
don't want it told, it hurts even more erevously these 
who dare to tell it. Tt is a temedged «word, often deadly 
dangerqus to the wer, I learned this more than ten years 
ago, when, in “The Beast and the Jungle’ 7 told the 
troth about politics in the City of Denver and successfully 
challenged all America to deny that it was the troth about 
all cities, T am crippled in my work to this day by the 
bitter enmities aroused through that hock; but though 
it saddens me 10 have had to pay such a price, yet I do 
not grudge it. Whe am I to complain? Flag ont that 
always been the price? OF those who read this tale of 
the revolt of modero youth T do not necessarily ask for 
complete agreement with my views; but f do ask that 
they will believe mn my sincerity. 

What I am pleading Jor m this teok & justice, the 
Justice so long denied mankind, particularly the women 
and children part of it. The injwstices I have seen in my 
long career on the bench have filled me with an in- 
dignatinn that can no longer be silent. 
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Tn crying cut against these miustices I bave found the 
utmost plaiiness of speech necessary; and T have reserted 
te it eveo though T know it will often create the impression 
that Fo bave wantonly and unnecessarily flouled many 
vital standards and conventions, But that interpretation 
af my attitude, C want, =5 far a3 possible, te prevent. 
Let me say here, then, with the utmost emphasis, that 
when I criticise many of cur present standards and con- 
ventions it is pot because I do mot favor them, because 
T do fayor them, Father it ® becavte they have become 
60 Invalved in superstition and ignorance, and bavt often 
become so stale and thoroughly second band, that they 
have in & large measure ceased te function, As a Tare 
wet have lost sight of the ideale and practical purposes 
that orginally inspired them. Having accepted them 
without putting them to the test af Treason and common. 
sent wilh & view to their cevision, we have misinterpreted 
them. Consequently we have come to regard them as 
eods in themoelves, a8 0 many foretulas in magic; and in- 
Stead of carrying out the Meals thet once lay back of 
them, we até in a large measure unconsciously frostrating 
those ideals, That many of our mast important commen: 
fiong make today for immorality, though theic original aim 
was morality, And by the same token, cure social tree 
hears the bitter frult of injustice instead of wholesome 
fruit of justice. 

It is hard to write of these things and at the same time 
clog firmly ta the understatement: but I think L have 
done it. Also it is hard to write about these wrongs 
without a mounting indignation which jy undesirable in 
auch a book as this beeause it tends to alienate the 
reader, This [ have ined te avoid ako. But if al 
times F heve wot succeeded, F hope 7 bave st least made 
it clear that I am as tnach io feyor of our necessary tradi- 
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tons and conventions as anybody, Ff ain as much for 
what 15 really meant by marriage, virtue, chastiby, add 20 
no, ae soot comld be. It is im that sense that I speak 
o€ them; and it is for that reason that I reject many of 
the shams that are offered us in theic piace under sirjlar 
Tas. 

Thos we coo first of all to the need for an honest 
statement of [he nature of Homan Soctety As fs, and a 
rejection of those decetving appearances which we find 
it comfortable, m qur fool's paradise, to accept as the 
reality, This involves an account af the growing signs 
of rebellion on the part of modern youth: a rebellion 
woich is youth's instinclive reaction against our system 
of taboos, tribal superstitions, intolerances and hypacti- 
sies. Thee Uhings contain within theméelves the seeds of 
thelr own destruction: and that destruction will finally 
prove medicinal, bitter to the mouth but sweei to the belly. 

Because ‘of my faith in the fing] qutcome of these 
changes I discuss with charity and sympathy the signs 
that forecast them, But this dot oot mesp that I 
pecessatily approve of all that is happening, or that I 
would not have it otherwise if I could. Doubtless there 
is much lost motion in these patural changes, and daubt- 
Tess tht application of reason in human affaire can save 
ty much disaster amd delay. Hence this book, It ie 2 
Plea for the use of reason about things toward which 
most of our present reactions are blindly habitual. 

For instance, take the instituticn of marriage, the most 
fundamental institution fn the world, the instrument 
whose intelligent use can regenerate and save the race. 
What a world tragedy Lt & that suck an institution should 
be permitted to grow untended, like a rank werd in a 
neglected garden! To protest against this neglect of it 
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ig sorehy not to condemn it, but rather to repisler a pro- 
found fatth in its possibilities. 

The Youth of today & tampering extensively with the 
Institaticn of marriage. Some of the tampering ig unwise, 
But what is the remedy? And Bow can Youth be per- 
suaded to caulion amid these dangera? Can fit be dont 
by assuming toward Youth an altitude of pharisaical 
hostility and fierce intclerancer No,—these are capable 
of produciag nothing but defanate and moré intolerance 
from Youth. Or m the remedy mther to discuss in the 
Open, 10 advise, to counsel, to sympathize? Surely there 
is 20 Tooth Lor a difference here. 

Some may consider ihig merely 3 pretty theary, far- 
mutated by a sentimentalist. But I have the advantage of 
theta theta: because T have tet down m this book nothiog 
that has not been proved by the test of use, Om just that 
basis I have fer bwenty-five years bad conspicuous success 
in dealing with individuals; 4 success which the voters of 
Denver have recognized by retuming me to office through 
nine or ten elections, not including primaries, in the face 
of bitter appesltion from forces whose sole purpose wes 
to exploit those voters. 

Lel me ask, then, but one thing of the reader; that be 
will accrpt what I heve writhen both as the fruit of long 
experience, and also as a pledge of my abiding faith In 
the ultimate and inherent goodoess of mankind apd in 
a divine destiny for ths human race, 


CHAPTER 2 


‘A suave Young man, grave of face, subdued of manner, 
coodh of dress, stepped from a rakish and shining bluc 
roadster, entered the door of one of Denver's moet im 
portant schools, and asked for the Principal, whose oame, 
lel us say, Was Mise Jackson. 

That lady cectived bim in her office. —She was all 
that & guardian of the minds and morals of our younger 
géneration is suppésed to be. She was counted a Grsit- 
tate disciplinariao and 4 good administrator. Io ber day 
she bud been un exceptional teacher. As head of 2 large 
sthool, she was wafchful over the girk in ber charge: 
and whatever there was to koow about girs—and boys 
toc, for that matier—she was supposed toe Enow it, In 
this day of unheard of freedom in the though: and candoct 
of ihe young, she surveyed Ber domain with an eagle 
eye that appeared to see everything. As one of ber 
flapper charges put it, “She was the cat’s ears, and ber 
optics were the cat's pajamas." 

As foc the youth who now stood respectfully before 
ber with bis cap in his band, be impressed ber favorably; 
for, a3 1 say, she boew all abeart young people. He had 
about him a look of responsibility of which she approved. 
Hig restraint, his poise, his grace, were all just right; 
amd? he spoke now ins refined and modulated voice. 

FT am the brother of Helen Jones, of the sophomore 
clays,” be began, locking at her the while with [tank 
and ingenuam eves, “Mother is very ill; and 1 have 
come to drive Helen home, ff you will szcuse ber.” 

a 
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"Certainly," said the Lady Priocipal-—-“I will send 
For her.” 

She preed a buttons, “Please being Helen Jones to 
my office,” she paid to her secretary, 

Then, while they waited for Helen, che asked with 
winwine concert about the condition of Mrs. Jones. 
What was the trouble? 

Young Mr. Jones was not certain. He indicated with 
a delicate mid-Victorian gesture that be wasn't supped 
tobe cerlain. But he looked urgenily at the clock, which 
war pointing to two. 

Helen entered, Aclen wag just fifteen, Helen was the 
type of eld Mise Jackson was accustomed menlally to 
label “nice." She had dreamy blue eves, golden hair 
that curled al] over the top of ber pretty bead, and 2 
fate OF delicate, ethereal beauty, The delicacy, the 
divinity, of developing wotoanhood bung about ber like 
gossamer. To Misy Jackson's experienced and appraising 
eyes, Helen and ber brother were ft fruit to bave come 
from auch a strictly correct home as she knew the Jones 
home to be, 

“Helen,” sald Miss Jackson, “your brother tells me 
your mother is ill. He bas come to take you home. But 
before you go, [ll telephone to find out how she is. I 
do hope It isn't serigus. Why aonb last week I saw ber 
down town, and she booked unusually welll” 

Ag her hepd went out to the telephone the girl flashed 
one nok of slooy amazement at the youth, who was 
nervously fingering his cap. “FE dent know this boy,” 
she lurted. “And you needn't telephone, because Mother 
isn’t sick st pl." 

Miss Jackson, being a woman of poise, didn't have 
hysterics: but so far a the general wisdom of her 
conduct from that moment was concemed, a fit of 
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hysterics world have been infinitely batter. Firsi, in 
a deep sod awa votee, she questioned the boy. He, 
finding Klowelf in & comer, admitted that he was not 
Haten's brother. But beyond that he shut Bis lips com- 
Pletely. Not a word of explanation could Miss Jackson 
gtt from him, As for Helen, abe knew oothing at all 
about it—and ber frigid dignity of manner was at absolute 
zero,—particularly when she looked scornfully at the 
boy, who, when be wasn't staring out of the window was 
y tying the door. 

“Very well,” said Miss Jackson at last: “this matter 
wil have to go to the Juvenile Court."—Whereupon sbe 
called me by telephone, and explained her conviction 
that this boy was a representative of the white slave 
industry, ami that he had come to Aer school, of all 
places, to drive bis oefarious trade, and drag Helen 
Jones, a gidl from one of the Avat L[amilies of Denver, 
to ber ruin. 

Ty due time thereafter the boy, the girl, the infuriated 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and the still palpitating Miss Jackson 
appeared before me, The Parents and the Principal were 
Toited in their demand that the predatory male recelve 
B penitentiary sentence; they regretted that the Jaw 
wouldn't permit banging bim. There was every evidence, 
indeed, that if I dido't deal out something rough and row 
tp that boy, net one af them, except the boy—and maybe 
the girl—would ever vole for me at future elections. 

T let them talk—such being the custom in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver. As 5000 a3 I thought they had it all 
off their chesis and were feeling better, I got rid of them, 
and had a talk with Helen, and with the boy wha wasn't 
her brother, I talked te them together, and then 7 
talked te them 

Whar I learned sbout the boy, 20 oon as I had con- 
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Finced bim that netther Miss Jones nor anybody else 
would be permitted te brodl him for dinner, was that be 
was just a boy, that he was scared to death, that he hada't 
meant to be particularly wicked, and that he was glad to 
find that I was human, He had refused to talk te Miss 
Jackson for lear her wrath weald spill, like vicious arid, 
upon Aeleo Jones, whom he bad never seen before, be 
admitted, and who had never seen him before. 

As for Helen's end of the story, that explained the 
whole thing. Helen bad always encountered severe dis- 
cipline an! old-fashioned restraint at bomie. Her parents 
disapproved of boys, of automobile rides, of parties, of 
dapces—particulathy the oew dances—and of most other 
things that enter today inte the lives of young people. 

Helen must be protected fram life till she bad some 
sense, of al feast 1) she was safely tarcled. She must 
not go near the water Lill she had learned to swim. 
They were concerned that her mind remain 2 virgin piece 
of white paper, imsullied By knowledge or experience. 
They did not want that she should be sophisticated and 
chasie; they wanted that she should be ignorant and 
innecent, They were afraid she knew where bebies came 
from, but they were not aure.—In short, they were the 
Jones. You know themt—I feel perfectly safe in 
making these comments about them becawss your name, 
Dear Reader, ig doubtless: Brown. 

But in bigh school Helen caturally met boys. To one 
of these the Frankly intimated that she found the drab 
innocence of ber life oppressive and the even tenor of ber 
way monotonous, She wanted “experience."" Sha 
thought an atta cide might set ber wp. 

*T'll fix it for you,” said the boy. “TI koow a fellow 
nae Harcld Siopeen. He has a brand pew car, acd be 
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drives Ike a streak and makes love like a demon ll 
speak to him, and hel lake you for a ride.” 

“But I don’t believe T want him to make love to me,” 
she quavered, begmouing to weaken, 

"Oh, that ll be all eight,” was the angwer. “He's a2 
nice chap, and he'll do things your way. He'll jast take 
you for a ride and make ft snappy. Wien'll he come?" 

With that Helen’s quick wits rose to the occasion. 
“Have bim call at Stonewall Jarkson's office at two to 
morrow,” abe said. “He must say he's ony brother, that 
Mother is il, and that be has come to take me hone. 
That will give time for a ride, and I'll get home im time 
for them not te be asking what made me late." 

“Will you give him a kiss?" 

"Sure—that’s a fair price,” said Helen, 

"He'll do—lor & beginning,” observed ber confederate. 

After relating these details to me Helen added, “You 
pee, Judge Lindsey, it was the only way TD could get te go 
tiding. The other picks go tiding. Why should I have 
to mise all these things? I want a goed time like anyone 
else. I Jove to dance; and—and the boys like me, too, 
don't you think?" 

*T am, sure of it,” T said heartily. “And it is natural 
and tight that they should. But, my dear, that is dif- 
ferent Erom th busines of going nding with boys you 
don’t know, and doing it in secret at thal. ‘You know 
things bappen op these auto rides that are np part of the 
original m7 

“Vou mean—tove making?" she asked. 

“Yea, and drinking. Moét of these boys carry booze. 
I knew it, even IP you don't, because cases of this sort 
ant always coming before me, and most of them involve 
the fact that the boy carries a flask, Now you wooldn't 
wank to get drunk, or even tipsy, would your You 
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eurely know that drink breaks down all the other barners, 
and cautes people to lose thelr heads." 

“Judge,” she exclaimed earnestly. "I wouldn't think 
of such a thing—o my ace. Why, I'm only fiiteen; and 
you know eighteen ts the age for that! No moeed: J 
wouldn't drink; J wouldn’t think of suck a thm!" 

Although 7 hays long been accustomed to these glimpses 
iota Lhe milods of our brisk younger generation, I had ta 
look sharply at the child to see if she was foking. But 
there could he no doubt of her simple and sincere earoest- 
bets, or that she was iaying down for my instruction the 
atrentogys, strict, amd selicdenying conventions of the 
Strange Flappet-Flipper world she lived in—a»a world 
whose Wayl, custome, purposes, visions, and modes of 
thought were as onknows to her parents, and apparenthy 
to ber teachers, 44 the soca] custerns of Mars; wayt 
which they would cértainly pronounce beyond the pale of 
morality and toleration if they knew about them. Judmed 
by every slendard acceptable to them, Helen was doit. 
Judged by dictums of conduct which they considered as 
Elmply not open te debate or discussion or question, the 
child bad already so far departed from respectable ways 
of thought that she was hardly fit to occupy a decent 
home, and fully merited the social ostracém that would 
be ber portian if the truth were Enown, 

I dnecgutred more particularly. I learned that one could 
go automobile riding af Giteen; that one could drink 
freely when one was eighteen; that love making could 
begin at any time. Kissing, petting, and other tentative 
excursions into sex experience, provided they were not 
too pronounced, were taken for granted by this aweet- 
faced girl as part of what she might properly look forward 
te long before she should be sighteen—if she could 
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manage not ta get found out. Such was her code, and 
such was the code of ber friends ate] Jotimates, 

As to the question of actual sex experience, she 
hadn't yet come to defmite conclusions, but she had an 
open mind. She debated this with me at length and 
with a candor baged on ber knowledge that confidences 
imparted in my court are never betrayed, She inclined to 
the view that promiscully in sex matters might be wrong, 
but that there was something to be said for the trial 
mariage or expénimental liaisons, considering that most 
all the mattiages she knew of sectned to be ending in 
divorce. She wondered if it was not more Immoral for 
a man aod woman to live together in mariage when they 
didn't love each olber than ft would be foc another 
man and woman to jive together, though vomarried, be- 
cause they did lowe tach other. 

Where do you get these ideas?” I asked. “Where 
do you learn about such questions?” 

*7Oh, we girls talk about them; an some of the girls 
talk about these things with the boys; bet I never beye 
done that yet.” 

Her attitude towards her parents was one of unmitigated 
fear and distrust, She knew from éxperience that she 
could pot put her thoughts and problems Ente len 
that they would understand; and that bad tiey beard 
what abe was saying te tit, they Would have geme Frantic, 
either with rage ot alarm. She understood perfecdy that 
they had always kept certain of ths doors of life shut 
and locked so far as che was concerned: she knew that 
they cid pot trust ber judgment, and sbe resented the 
fact. So far as they were concerned, ber lips were scaled 
on all vitat matiers, and ehe had tured for auch informa- 
tion a4 the wanted to her more sophisticated companions. 

Toward the Principal aod meet of the teachers in ber 
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achool, che felt the same. She hated same of them, and 
feared all of them, and would a: soon have thought of 
stripping the clothes (rom bee bly 24 of bering her mind 
and heart to theic crilical and disapproving inspection. 
As to Mist Jackson, whom she called by a nickname which 
I have translated imto “Stonewall” ... she was con- 
scious that sbe could expect neither help, information, nor 
sympathy from that excellent and conventional lady, whe 
would have consifered it immoral for any girl to roanifest 
an interest in such matters, and would be all for stern 
punishment, expoaure, and expulsion for any girl found 
guilty of a sex offense. 

Later, wheo I talked wilh Miss Jackson T told ber 
60 much of what had happened as I could without violat- 
tog the girl's confidence. At first che story seemed to stim 
her. Then she recovered her assurance and her tongue. 
Helen, T learned, had always decerved bee with her refined 
ways inte thinking Ger a refined nd good pizl. She wus 
thankful to know the truth about her at last: and was 
also thankiGl that such casca were extremely Tare in 
her echool 

“Besides,” ahe conciuded, “I can’t be responsible for 
what pect on among my students outside of school hodrs, 
IL know everything that gots an inside of my achool; I 
can read their minds; they can’: get around me. But 
alter school, when I can't keep an eye on them, il i up 
to their parents,” 

“Don't you think,” I ventured, “that watching them is 
& jesé fective way ta control them than to jay all the 
cards on Lhe table, and tell them the truth, and get ¢heir 
confidence?" 

“Tt sounds beautiful,” she said scomfully. “But It 
wouk] ever work. To being up euch subjects is merely 
to insure that they will think about them, Why direct 
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there atientioa to the nasty things of life, when there is 
Bo much that be besutiful and whelegamer I don’t want 
to direct their attention te sex. I deo’t want them think- 
ing about such things.” 

“And you think you are succeeding in thai?" 

"T certainly do,” she retorted. “But, as T say, I can't 
contro! ther outside of school. Je school I'm master of 
the situation.” 

No, T diin’t argue with her any more. I really didn’t 
have the heart to Lell her that the whole compiracy be- 
treen Helen Jones and her boy friend had been hatched 
within ten feet of where she was standing in the halls of 
her own school, and that the conversation had to be 
carried on in whispers to keep her keen ears from getting 
it 

GF course she could not have been expected by any 
reasonable person to fathem a pomspiracy that was being 
worked out in whispers, even within ten feet of ber; and 
it was certainty ailly, or conceited, of ber to expect such 
vigilance From Herseli. No vigilance, no chaperonage 
however terrible, mean, and suspiciods would have been 
exyual tp that. 

Bunt just that is the point. That is the one final evi- 
dence of the women’s incompetence, and of the incompe- 
tence and trmalc litoliations of her kind. The amazing 
thing, net only about ber, but about an unfortunately 
large portion of the teaching profession, was this belief 
that the job could be done that way; that people could 
be managed and controled thal way; and thai the thing 
wat attually working, when she could mot have made it 
work fi she had had a bondred eyes and five bundred 
ears, and a corps of trained spies with periacopes and 
faktcoébepes in every pook aod recess of ber tehool. To 
tt such stupidity as that is astounding beyond words. 
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Tt seems the more astounding wheo you Hink it, a Miss 
Jackson did, with the notion that adeleseent boys and 
gith, subject to such inevitable tuitions of modern fe 
as the motion picture, magazine, books, hewspapers, and 
the like, can be prevented, by means of 4 conspiracy of 
silence, from thinking and talking and speculating about 
sex. Hundreds and thousands of apparenth metelligent 
adults, with short memories, believe thet. Tt is ons of the 
tpost dangerous of gur many follies. 

I rescued Helen Jones from the clutches both of ber 
parents and her teachers. Helen and I bad many a long 
talk; and Belen is now thoroughly able to manage her 
refetions with boys, aod i under oy delusions about many 
things which were formerly a complete cuddle in her 
puzzled mind. 

When she wants to talk te someone on whose experience 
aod wisdom she relies, she ootied Lo oe. But consider 
the absurdity of the situation. Consider the disaster that 
Teathy overtook this child because her parents had dull, 
conrentional minds, and because they and ber teachers 
all believer| that the way to make people be good, and 
bo de this rather thao that, is to make them afraid and 
keep them ignorant. The simple fact was that she waa 
Starving, and that they refused ber the spiritual mourish- 
ment and the intellectual enlightenment she craved and 
had «& tight to crave. 

Helen's cate is oe of many hundreds like it that I 
have dealt with ainee the founding of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver twenty-five years ago. It is emo of the many 
complete proofs I have seen that young people are seek- 
ing, mot evil things but good things in life, and that 
when they choose a évil thing rather than a good thing 
it is merely berate, in their inexperiedted eyes, the evil 
Inokes aut SE Jt were good. 
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To my mind the incident proves atill ancther thing. 
Tt proves that young people demand to be shown. They 
demand that they be put in possession of the facts, and 
that they be permitted to come to their qwn conclusions 
about those facts, They regard the assumption of their 
elders that hey are incepable of saynd judgment on such 
malters as an fntult; and in that ihey are perlectly cor- 
rect. Tt jr an insult. Openly to underestimate the in- 
telligedce of anybody, be he adwit or child, ig an open 
ingult, No adult person of aoy spizit will tamely suboit 
10 such treatment from another adult, and if it comes 
from 2 child or a youth, be considers it a want of 
respect Jor bs age, But the asme person will, without 
hesitation, tell a young person bo his face thet he ocst 
Tot have such and such knowledge because he ip not old 
enoigh to judge and to act sonmdiy, The truth is—-and 
every child koows it—thet childreo think end act guite 
as logically, and much more honestly, than adults: and 
that theic mistakes come from their limited knowledge of 
facts, a tut which leads them frequently into reasoning 
foam wroog or insifficieat premises. 

Helen Jones reasoned from the facts just a* soon aa | 
gave them to her. Why were those facts hidden by ber 
awn parents, who loved her and whe would bave gone to 
any lengih anil made any sacrifice to have served her 
best interests in liter 

Obviously because, like most of the human race, they 
were not particularhy imaginative oe intelligent; and 
because, ike most of ue, they were content io act Upon 
a received tradition of which they had never made a 
critical and candid examination, Thinking is hard work: 
and breaking trad in new lines of conduct Is still harder 
work, Mfost persons instinctively steer clear of that 
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kind of thing without reahy knowing why they do it. 
Mest persona hate to be uocomfartable, 

The thought that sometimes makes me despair js that 
when Helen grows up and bas children of her own, it is 
9p to x that aha in ber tien will instinctively try to 
Shield them, at her parenta ried to shield her, by letting 
down «a curtaln of ignorance between them and the 
Tnrh, which alone makes people free. I have seen it 
bappen many times, Girls come ta me in difficulties pre- 
ceely similar te the difficulties their gen mathery ap- 
proached me with filleen and twenty years age. The 
mothers succumb, even against their judgment, to the 
social pressure, the overwhelming and compelling sug- 
Ferion from fociety that ignorance iz the best and 
ensiest way to protect youth from an early arousal of its 
tioet powerlul instincts, 

That the thing does oot work makes no difference. 
They think it dees work. No amount of tal will coo- 
vinee them to the contrary. Heri¢n’s parents were sure 
it was working with her. They thought they knew all 
about thelr daughter: that ber mind ip adolescence was as 
mourh an open book te them as it bad been when she was 
jusl coming out of infancy, and fearlessly prattled what- 
ever canst Into her litle head,-—and continued to pratile 
till she found for some reason or other she ousin't, and 
henteforth educated bereelf in hypocrisy and deceit for 
her own protection. 

Mr. and Mra. Jones therenfter saw onhy the surface af 
Heles's mind—a glazed murface that reflected thelr own 
conventional standards like a looking glass. Too many 
Ametican parents know just that much about what & 
Zoing oo im their children's minds. Of course Helen 
kept her own oouned. She went about discovering the 
inystenioug truth for herself, m bec own way, with the 
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help of companions na wiser than berselé; and the result 
was that she nearly ran upoo the rocks that have been 
the undoing of hundreds of others whose plans for secret 
antamguiie rides and the like go through without dis- 
covery. 

This ts why distrust, contempt, and a fery resentment 
and self will ere so greatly in evidence today m thr 
attitude of many young persona toward their elders, and 
particularly toward those adults who are supposed to con- 
trol and puide them, their parents and their teachers, Ji 
yOu Want to see what T mean, go into any school today 
and observe the changes that are evident. Where teachers 
and pupils are on terns of mutual understaoding there 
may be simply a lack of formality and an air of eqprality 
and of independence on the part of the pupil which iz 
devoid of ofense, Hut when, for ont reason of another, 
muiual understanding and inlerance are Wanting between 
these representatives of two generations, then there be- 
comes novecable in Lhe mapneérs of ibett children a lack 
af reépect, of spontaneous courlesy, and of the natural 
and kindly graces of life, Where these comditiom of 
misunderstanding between adults and children prevail 
one motes on the part of youth a flouling independence, 
a half-spaken defiance, a tacit hostility, a watchfulnees, 
a quickness tp Lake offense at the least hint of adult 
advice or [nterlerence. Tt ig mot sa much that stech te- 
actions an the part of youth are mew as that they are 
manifesting themselves with an qpeonets, a freedom and 
degree of success which has never been equaled, I be 
lieve, in the past. I may add that in my judgment these 
things originate mainky in the home; acd that it is not 
reasonable to txpect even the wisesl teachers to cope with 
them unaided. 

These things are syroptems, Symptomyof whatr Why 
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eyroptoma of a state of ond which is caying to the whole 
adult world, “Sa you think you are 90 much wiser than 
we, do youl We are to jest take your wend for things, 
are wel) You must bave one Ime of behavior and we 
another] You are old and wise while we gre young, 
foollah, and ignorant!—All right; show us! Produce the 
truth if you've got it. Meantime, we go our wayl" 

Thirty, forty years ago, youth couldnt bave flung 
guch & Challenge with the least bope of success. Today, 
the day of the automobile, the telephone, speed, good 
warps, ad an uobeard of degree of economic indepen 
dence for everybody, It can, 

I really see oo remedy for all this, unless we of the 
adult generation can bring ourselves to treat these boys 
and gicls with some respect, and as equals. By that 
T don't mean being “pale” with them. Adulte as a rule 
are not pals with children. Their interests are different. 
Adult interests, and the adult point of view, are dif- 
ferent fram the imteretia and the point of view of 
youngsters; mand any adult who tries to palm himself 
of as “roung” in that sense ted often fails, What I de 
naan is Sympathy and understanding and telerance, and 
a compete willingness to Tet young people order their 
gen lives ds the Hight of the forts, Such a course on the 
Patt of any qdult instantly wipes out the antagoniem, 
the rudeness, the defiance now 20 in evidence. It over 
fai. I bave never known i to Gall in ory twenty-five 
years of experience in dealing with youth of all porte and 
conditions, save in the case of the feeble-minded. 

More than that, young people, when treate] im that 
way, become humble, receptive, eager to learn, and per- 
fectly free from the cocksureness which & traditionally 
supposed to be an abtrihute of youth. ‘The cocksureness 
of youth [s nothing but a brave effort te caver up its own 
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doubts and weaknesses from the eyes of gan non-under- 
standing, unsympathetic adult world. It vanishes at the 
first sympathetic touch, and one and all they become Httle 
children, pitifully eager for light and guidance, and 
demanding of you only, “When you sap that, Sees” 

And if you con’! aay it with a sudle, God help yout 
for savagery, fear, and superstition beget thelr like, and 
you have tummed them iocte to ravage the soul of your 
own child, 

Your own children, Sic and Madame, are intelligent, 
right minded, and full of fine aspirations and quick sy 
pathies, Just a3 you have always hoped and wanted; 
and honesty and kindness touch them where they live. 
Believe this of them; and rejoice in your hearts, on com- 
paring them with yourselves, that they in the days of 
their youth, at least, are an improvement on the rag- 
tag and bobtazl of adult Puritanism that begot them, 

Don't tet the stick that has tarred you disfigure them. 
Throw it away. They need no beating, either with that 
or any other stick, Mentally, save in experience acc 
knowledge of fact, (hey are your equals; spiritually they 
ate offen your superiors, particularly in booesty. Treat 
their minds with respect, therefore; Inatruct them; and 
then leeve the ordering cf theic lives to them. They will 
meet the responsibiiby with a more geoermus declism 
than is evident in the lives of most of ther elders, 
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So much for the case of Flekm Jones. Burt after 
all, one gaaliow doesn’t make a summer; there always 
have teen and there aleays will be girls like Helen, who 
toature early and are perhaps 2 trifle over-sexed, and wha 
act o7 that account always to be found fluttering armind 
the danger line. And 30, why make such a pother over 
thtee occasional cases of delinguency? What abort the 
Qinety and nine to whom nothing happens? 

And when they say olnety and olne, they literally mean 
ih Tt isn’t so very Long since one of the administrators 
af ouc Denver schools said in a newspaper interview 
that be dil not believe that one per cent of high-school 
Bludents wo wrong, and that my estimates, running te 
much higher figures, are proat exaggerations reaulting 
Trom ey constant contact with delinquent cases. Ip other 
words the greotieman agresa with Miss Jackson. I may 
add that his knowledge about high-school students ap- 
peare to be about commensurate with that of Miss Jack- 
mon, and that be evidentiy Believes such things could not 
Be oon right under bis eyes and be not oe them. I find 
that all too large a portion of the teaching profession has 
jollied itself into believing that. 

But when boys and girls of high-school age pet to 
telling ms things, they don’t siop with themselves. They 
tell me aboot other students who need my help; and 
T can Follow the thread from case to case at any time 25 
fer a5 T may have the Lime and physical strength io go, 
and still it teavele on aod on, I have gale many times, 
aod I maintain it now, that from any ordinary case, 

FL} 
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selected at random, I can uncover a thousand; and that 
the rate of increase in the revelations will be in an almost 
geometrical rath. The ordmary delinquent generally 
can tell of at beast ope to two others whose way of thought 
has been syritpathetic to bis. 

The reason the case of Helen was exceptional was that 
Heten, by a trick of circumstance, got found out. Tt is the 
Betting found out that is exceptional Fikey don't get 
found oad one fie op ten. Todeed, T regard this estimate 
as conservative. Ib is & onyetery te me how more than 
one in fifty ever gets found out—and for all I know to the 
contrary that might well be the ratio. 

Tam <. qgmstant touch, coobdental touch, with scores 
of these boys and gtrie; they tell me things; and wheo 
I piece together this patchwork of information, coming 
Th comatandly From such diverse sources, none of whith 
knows af the others—information all ef which has ap 
proximately the same import—why I get a picture of the 
whole which T believe is a true picture. And 1 have yet 
to see the parent of teacher that bad come withio a thou- 
sand miles of potstasing the same information or of 
having any way of petting it. 

To many this will seem a shocking statement—though 
it ise’t to be compared for shocking power with certain 
things I shall cay presenily. Those who are chocked 
will, of course, reply in the usual way. They will tum 
the picture I bave drawn to face the wall. They will re 
peat that my contact with delinquents has warped my 
vision, and that I knew nothing of the wholesome girth 
and boys because tiene don't come to my court. In that 
they are Quite wrong. Scores amd hotdredy of the young 
people of Denver cotor to meek me and to watch the 
Juvenile Court in action not because they have ever beeo 
goky of delinquencies themuelves but because they are 
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interested and want to sé what it is all about. And 
then we run a Jovenile Employment Agency in connection 
with the court, This brings to us many of the finest 
and best youth of the city. Mamy come also to comault 
me about friends of theim who have gotten into trouble 
or who need guidance and help. Sons come with their 
parents, Same ar sent by their parents, who wisely 
wish them to have some first-hand contact with things 2: 
they are. Thus my contact with wholesame boys and 
girls is quite a5 éxtenalve a my contact with these wha, 
in the judgrient of thelr det contemporaries, ave not 
Wholesome. 

That method of closing the argument, by toaligning the 
chatacter of my young [rends, if an old story in Denver. 
I recall a Denver mintater, for instance, who some years 
ape publicly denounced me and my warped vision, and 
my “libels on American youth.” His eloquence was as 
ertat as his indignation, and [ don’t doubt that many 
were convinced by bis fiery words. As he spoke those 
words, be wo dowht had in mind the vision of his own 
sweet are beautiful daughver. Perhaps she sat there 
listening to his words, How yothinkable that sée, or that 
thousands cf ofher pore young git In Denver, could 
be considered in the same breath with such prepoeterow 
THtions. For his premise was that to say or admit that 
young people make mistakes, particularly in matters of 
S21 contact, is to say that they are “itomoral,” a view 
with which 1 str i 

Well, at the time these words were uttered, in de 
Tunciztion of me, that young ir] was under my care, and 
I was having ber treated for an infection by a phywician 
ob whose discretion I could rely, Her father dido’t koow 
Tt; mod be doean't know it to this day. Fe would diegp 
dead il be did. Knowing that he must not be ichd, che 
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was forced to come to me for the help, tolerance and 
loving sympathy she should bave been able to s#ek from 
him. =Teli her father? What a pity she can't) What 
a pity it is that he would merely mess things up if be 
knew the trath! What a pity his own intolerance barred 
her way to his confidences 

That girl was a petiect example of the futility of trying 
to bring up our young people by methods that bave been 
notoriously Ineffective through all the ages, and which 
today, under modern conditions, are mere abaurd than 
ever. She had been carefully guarded. She did net 
dance, she had pever seen a motion-pictqre show; she 
didn't play cards because card playing was sinfol; and 
her so-called religien was a system of voodoo worship 
in the service of a wrathful fod, whose chief function 
was to punish the imperfect creatures he had made, and 
reward the few who might pull through with bia ap 
proval, 

Sock wee ber training and preparation for the 
actualities of life. Ome day she met two soldiers. They 
took her for a ride in their autemebile. Thus her father's 
geod old-fashioned meibods were put io the test of mod- 
ecn conditions and the test failed. 

And when it did fad, she comfis'’t fet Aime. I think 
that was a deeper tragedy, even, than the mistake she 
made io the depths of the systematic, calculated ignorance 
into which she bad been trained, 

Aod yet be professed to practice as well 24 preach the 
pretepts of ihe Man of Nazareth, whose mouthpiece be 
Wad alippaed to be-—the Man who sad to the woman 
taken in adultery, “Nelther do [ condemn thee; po, and 
sin ho more.” 

That, ihey said, was encouraging immorality. Inieed 
they said (Christ “excoursged immorality” afl the time. 
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That was ont reason why eminent clergymen of the 
Jewish Chorch in his day couldn't stand for him, and that 
is the reagon why 2 certam conservative and] reactionary 
@ement anong oor Christian dergy still zealously crucify 
him whenever they get the chance. Shey don't 
“eoppurage Jimmcrality,” thank Gad; and their orn 
deoghters, wheo Qoetance beare frult, don't dare to sak 
help of them. 

They are like the model church members mentioned 
by Samcel Butler in “The Way of All Flegb," of whom 
i was said that “they would have been equally borrified 
at beating the Cirstian religeoo doubted and at seeing 
it ptacticnd.” 

Omce there was another minkster who alg spoke against 
mein a Denver church. I was then helping bia daughter 
put of a sex scrape, but he didn't know it: and like bis 
collengue be was 24 confident that cases of gen delinquency 
among ihe young of our species are exceptional aa he 
was that sex delinquency, when it happens, is a deadly 
ein yather than « mistake, and that any young person 
guilty of such sin i a moral keper and ulterly “ruined.” 
With such a choice of evils a5 that, it is no wonder that 
ach ten denogice mt a4 & “libeler of youth.” 

Since IT am about to clte other cases involving the 
children of ministers, let me bere make myself clear oo 
one point beropd all possihility of misumderstandmng 1 
do not cite these cases as pitacks om the clergy ot ov 
the church. Some of the best frlends and beartiest 
symInpathizers I have in Denver are ministers for whose 
aymnipathetic insight and breadth of vision I bave the 
warmest admiration and te whom Tam indebted for balp- 
fulness in my work. fy purpose in these references ta 
some oF the clergy is to show beyond dispute that many of 
thei do not kisoe the first thing about conditions as they 
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extat, and thar thele theoces, when opposed te mine, ate 
ect of court becauge they are not founded on first-hand 
information as to the truth conceming modern youlb 
as it Is rather than as ihey think it i. Fatuously 
ignorant of what is happening to their own flesh and 
Dowd, bow could oumisters of that type know what gots 
of in lives of which they have tro intimate knowledge? 
In short, what can they know about soclety as it RP 

There was anetber minister I have in mind, who, lke 
Polonits, bad a daughter, One Sunday evenmg she 
attended service in a caurch of ber father's faith. After- 
ward she walked bome escorted by a youth who was the 
con of a man who was promment jo educational circles In 
Denver. The moon was bright: the summer evening Put 
therm under the apell of ita witcbery, 

What followed took place under the slepa of the very 
school which the tera of them were accustomed Lo attend 
during the day. 

As a result of this unfortuoate yielding to impulse, the 
girl became pregnant; and she and the boy came to me in 
terror. They well knew the disgrace that would [allow 
if the facts were known—noot to mention the easily pre- 
dictable reactions of thelr parents. Summary expulsion 
Irom school would te the least of their traubles; and the 
gid would be branded jor life. As for her child, it 
would be branded too: disgraced as “Tlegitimele.” 

The lew of Colorado gives me the power to protect 
unboro childreo from that kind of fate. Its purpose is 
that no child shall suffer because of the sin, poverty, 
mistakes, oc incompetence of its parents. Although it 
was @ peculiarly difficult situation to handle, I arranged 
things so that the girl had her baby vithout the facts 

known. The two families remained entirely 
ignorant of what bad happrosd, and today both 
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yorngsters are going straight, and have tamed out well, 
ab most such younguiers deo when handled properly, The 
beby waa adopted by a woman who wanted hablet and 
couldo’t have any of ber carn. 

The first instinct of the conventional minded 3s to de- 
mand that boys and girls who do such things be punished, 
both because they deserve punishment and because such 
punishtnent would deter others. My answer le that it 
does not deter others, and never has in the history of the 
world. Aleo, that if anybody ought to be punished whet 
such things happen it is, in some cases at least, the 
parents; and in still others all society itself should be 
brought Before some cosmic bar of justice for punishment. 
As a matter of fact we do bave a law in Colorado which 
would have permitted me to put fhe careless parents of 
euch = boo and girl in jail te think dhings over. Of course 
T didn’t: for I recognise that the parents are only children 
arown up, and are a3 much the victims of ignorance 45 
their children. Besides this wae a conidential case. But 
In all such cases Che great remedy is real education and 
teal religion tather than veogeante or violence, 

IT suppose Io need hardly point out the crowning 
absurdity of this situation, consisting in the fact that ihe 
Church and the School, 29 we insist of running Churches 
and Schools in this age of evace, were both more or less 
directly and officially represented in these cases. And 
they both (ailed, bots their methods of handling 
these questions of sex are metheds of bypoccisy, deceit, 
and fear, The fruits of bypocrisy, deceit, and fear are 
today just what they always have been and abways will 
te, How strange that we should cling to the notion that 
the Eternal Verities will become impotent at our bidding! 

Tam bere speaking of conditions anc cases that may be 
regarded as exceptional: but to & greater op lese extent 
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gech things were undeniably then going on in Denver, ond 
they ore as andenighly still going on in Denver—and in 
every otker tose ar the Dried State: of Americe. Make 
po opgtake about that. And make no mustake about the 
fact that Denver 8 no worse, bot, F think, a great deal 
better, than any other city of similar size with similar 
socia] problems. It is all the direct fruit of oar natignal 
conspiracy of silence that treats sex az a ahamelul aod 
forbidden thing. These young people are not bad, and 
they are mof as much to blame a3 some of tir elders, 
themselves the victimes of our social syytem, If society 
had Intended young people to follow sech lines of conduct 
it could bardly bave deved a wey of treatment more 
certgin ta (um them in that direction than that whirh it 
follows at present. My justification for bringing these 
cases a0 close home to the clergy and the church is that 
they cChloarhy prove that the chucch, by its present metiocts, 
has been unable to cope with these conditions among 
modern youth. 

And speaking of that “one per cent,” T recall another 
pedagogical authority who happens to be one of my beat 
friends, a man who hag ooselishly devoted o lifetine to 
the service of youth. In a moment of exasperated frank- 
nese he told me to my face that he thought I had gone 
rab) about sex delinquencies on the part of youmg people 
as A result of haying 40 many such cases to deal with, and 
that my vision was evidently distorted because I never 
came in contact with the blg majority of wholesome girls 
aod Boys who se free from auch chseations and mistakes. 
Be added that in 2]] his years of teaching, be had only 
known personally three or four cases of sen delinquency on 
the part of girk. 

I retorted that he would be interested to Enow that on 
that yery day [ had had precisely four such cages, all of 
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them from Denver high schools, and one of them from 
his own school—a girl he theoght he koew and under- 
stead very well, a gil be never would have suspected of 
such an offense if be bad been given = year to bhink it 
out, There was po reston why bs should suspect ber, of 
coun, 7 told him, for he waso'L in ber confkience, 

He replied that the rule of the School Board wae that 
teachers could not accept from children confidences which 
they cotld mot at coce communicate to their parents. 
Ako that any girl or boy known to be involved in sez 
ddinguencies abould at once be expelled—which was, 
of cours#, publicly i¢ expose them and destroy their sell- 


With such rules could anyone be surprised that such 
school and teachers koow nothmg about modem youth? 
The type of teacher who is likely to be the most skepti- 
cal when confronted with evidence about what is really 
geg on in bia own school without his knowledge is the 
one who has taught for 75 te jo years, aril ay began hia 
Service in another generation. Here again, however, 
generalizations are wosafe; for 1 know several of the 
akjer teachers here in Denver to whom this general 
tion dees not apply, and who art as heartily opposed sa 
Tam te the rile of the School Board just referred to. 

Several months ago, bowever, [ bad an encounter with 
oot oF the type to whom the generalization does apply. 
I had been cailed on to address a group of social workers 
in a Denver high school. ‘She meeting was interested in 
qutstiont of health and social hygiene. [0 the covrse 
of my talk © teld them that a very lovely, aweet-natured 
gu! of 15, from a Junior high school, had only a few 
days before come voluntarily to see me regarding a 
suspected gex difficulty. 2 found that she had had re- 
lations with as many as eight boys. She also gave me 
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a list of severe] gins who had bed an experience similar 
to ber own, at least to the extent of one affair. 

At‘ this moment groups of high-school teachers were 
coming into the rocm for another meeting which wus 
itonacdlatey te follotr the one To was addressing; and oy 
wife overheard this man, who was principal of one of the 
schadls, angrily exclaim to = group of teachers gathered 
aromhd him, “That's « liel|” She heard it because be was 
sitting directly in iromt of her. Toatantly che challenged 
his statement. Then she came up to me lo bave me take 
up the geothleman’s challenge, and show bim that be was 
mistaken: but by the titu she had reached me he had 
disappeared, apparently because he was not prepared to 
substantiate bis charge. 

The pert day the girl of whom I had spoken came to 
my chambers. [ told her of my experience, and then 
asked her if she had any objection to taking into her can- 
fidence my Chief Probation Officer, She consented Lo 
this, and confirmed to the Probation Officer all she bad 
told 16 bur. 

I shall never forget hew that child amiled both at the 
ignorance of the principal, and that of high-school teachers 
generally, 

“You see, Judge," she said, “they don't know much 
about us. They think they de, but they don't mend it 
wouldn't do to tell them|—¥ou know I wouldnt have 
them know for the world what I have been telling you 
because all the kids would get expelled.” 

“Don't you think they might belp your" [ asked, 

*Help(" she exclairord with wnwtterable scorn in her 
vaice. “Help—nothmng!) Why if they found it out, you'd 
be just ruined)" 

From start to finleh that principal's conduct was 2 per- 
fect example of that stubborn determination set to see, 
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and of that viciowt comity boward those who ingkt oo 
secog, whith constantly oeduces the cifeclinvenesas of my 
work in Denver, They don’t weet the truth. And the 
reason they dread to face it is dhe terrible interpretation 
they pul upon it, because: of their puritanical attitude 
toward aca. Tt is my bope that thrqugh the machinery 
we have built op, and through the confidence which Den- 
ver youth has in me and my colleagues in this work, the 
principals and teachers of the Deover schools will, ag 
Une goon, Tore and move form with Denver youth 
the same kind of alliance that I have formed, and so 
bridge the gulé which the blindness and bigotry of cur 
traditions and conventions have fized betrreen them and 
their pupils, And why should we not all of ua recogniza 
that in our limitations we ate simply ercadures of the order 
we have been boro into; and that only the excepiional per- 
soo has the strength, courage and vision to theow off the 
shackles which modern youth is determined to break—- 
either with or without the belp of Lhe adult world? How 
much better it would be Jf instead of bolding ourselves 
aloof we would act a3 sympathetic advisory and counsel- 
Ors, rather thao a3 hostile critics. 


CHAPTER 4 


Ts the speing of the pretumebly enlightened Year of 
Grace in which thia bowk is written, 2 wemin teacher in 
a certain Juoior High School In Denver found, carelessly 
Teil in a déxt book that bad been turmmed back to the 
echonl by a fifteen-year-old girl whom dT will call Elim- 
beth, an unmilled Jetler ta a seventeen year old boy. 
Here & the letter, with expedient changes in names, ete. 


Parl: 

T am sorry te say but I think I am going to have 4 
¥. OK. W. It sure 6 yours. [ kept it back as long 25 
Teoud. You needn't think just because it bas been about 
four weeks since we quit that it isn't yours becausc it 
sure is. I have done all I coutd in four weeks to keep it 
back. Doo'l think that 1 have been doing y. k. w. ta 
some other boy and trying to say that m is yours for f 
havent. If I do havea y. k. Ww. it belongs ta no one but 
you. fy slepmother doo’t know what to think about 
it, T won't be mean ensugh to tell your girl about it, 
Because it mighl couse you and ber to fa)l out. I don't 
want to see you quit, Hut if I do have a I ex- 
pect te see you do your parl, and Anna won't bave to 
kooew it. I don't care U 1 de have ft becauge school 
will be aut. Don't think that jt belongs to some other 
Boy for there's no other boy in Denver that I would 
bet de that to me. I'm not like some girls thal do eveny- 
thing boys ask them ta do, Because moat of these bays 
hect in Denver bave some kind of disease. T guest you 
know what J pean, T would rather have 8 b—~ than 
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the disemse. So don't think thai # heloogs to no otber 
hoa Dut you. 

Dao't get mad after you read this, Te ian’t oy Eault for 
T did all 5 could. I won't tell anyone that %1 belongs to 
you. Its nobody's business. Uf you aneqwer this ] will 
koow that my stepmother won't have to ses your mother. 
Tf you dont antwer theo my aétepmother will have to 
pee Four mother. Ii she don’t come herself hes vill Aen 
Mis Hughes to see your mother, You know that would 
be awiul § So you can have your choice about it, 

From 
Elizabeth. 


Elizabeth did not mall this letter. As T fave said, che 
left it in a book, where ber teacher found it two months 
after it was written, ‘The leacher bied wlth it, in a state 
ef plepsant excitement, EF presume, to the Princkpal of 
the School, Let's call him Pecksniii. 

Unfortunately for the girl, Afr. Peckeniff was suffering 
inom an acute téée of peychoserual hypertesthesian. At 
Teast that eppears to be the only explanation for what 
follows - 

Elizabeth, let me explain, is & very pretty giz], and un- 
usually bright. She bad eo excellent record in the ——— 
School, aod lacked Just one week of graduating from the 
gTammar gtades, She was, and i, a perfectly normal, 
healthy-minded girl. She had, as ber letter shows, a nor- 
mal and womanly instinct for the sacredness of tht sex 
rélationstip, aned not at all terard promiscuity, and 
had given herself to her lover under conditions which 
were “Gmuporal” in the sense thai they violated the soctal 
rede, but which were, #0 far as her atlitude Loward auch 
an intimacy wast concerned, morally impeccable, In short, 
she was crode, with the ignovent crudeness of youth, but 
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ber instincts were gormal and sommd. Every line of her 
letter shows this, even in her desire oot ta betray the 
boy or interfere in bls affair with his new sweetheart. 
Her geoerosity and ber courage are Doth ecident and 
serve to make it clear that she was abundantly worth 
saving. 

When confronted with the evidence of her letter, she 
Bromptly acknowledged ft, and told the Principal and his 
confederate that she had been intimate with the boy on 
two occasions, ard fhat she Agd wever hod ruck relation: 
with any other bay, & fact to which her munsitora did 
not attach the importance jt deserves. 

Nobody knew In the first place abrut ibe girl's delio- 
quency except the teacher whe found the letter; nobody 
koew about it new except that teacher and the Principal. 
Tt was mot a case that had been nojzed abrwel In the 
schon, nor was Elizabeth's observable conduct such that 
anybedy in contact with ber coud say that sbe was an 
evil or contaminating Influence among her schoolmates. 
There wag nothing whatever in the situstion that could 
justily these two savages in making an example of her. 

Mr. Pecksnilf roasted the child roundly, and be told 
her she was immoral, bad, and 2 degrading influence not 
fil for forther egotact with her schoologtes, Then be 


expelled her. To ber stepmother be sent the following 
brutal note: 


Mrs. 





—— St, 
Denver, Colorado, 
Dear Madam: 
For practices of which Elizabeth has been guilty, I find 
lt necessary to suspend ber from all the privileges of 
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Miss Augbes will call to ace you and explain the whole 
matter, 

it is of such grave, immoral consequences that I de 
not want Filzabeth ever fo return bo ——— School; and 
further, T insist that she shall aot be around or near the 
school at any time. 


Respectfully yours, 


Tt ob an unlovety letter. It is appalling te think chat 
a thing so callous, and 30 unfeeling, could have come from 
4& man to whom the People of Denyer have for years and 
years been intrusting the tender minds and nearts of 
children that they might be guided and trainad right in 
ways of kindness and knowledee. 

Was be interestel tn saving this child wha had been 
tinder his charge on the supposition that he could correct 
and modify such mistakes ef conduct, afd throw a light 
upon ihe path abead for bewildered Youth? He was 
fot. His sole impulse waa to strike, savagehy, under 
the pretense that be was upholding the etandard of “mor- 
ality”: and I think be licked his lips when Be struck, 
Had his impulse been one of pity or lovingttindoes: he 
could never have written that letter—even though be 
had felt. it necessary to expel the girl. 

T found Elizabeth bitter against the Principal, bitter 
againal the woman who badd secdlesey betrayed her, and 
bitter peneralhy. 

When she came to court she was accompanied by 
another girl, aged 16, who was alsc a pupll in Mr. Peck- 
sniffs school, and waa “in good standing.” This giz! 
confessed to me that she had made precisely the same 
Thistake with another bey in the school. 

From Elizabeth I grt a list of ten other girls in the 
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sarné school who had done what she and her :6-yaar-old 
friend had dene, and who bad gone much further than 
ether of them in such courses. That was as far 24 their 
personal knowledge weot. The girls they named to me 
were sudiciently intimate with them to have confided in 
them. But there were hondreds of other girls im that 
achool who had wot confided in them; and the sex con- 
duct of those remaing a matter of conjecture. Brut it 
cannel possibly be supposed thet the conditions which 
bad affected Elizabeth and ber circle of friends had 
efected mane of the other circles and cliques in thet 
school 

And yet to Mr, Becksoiff Elimbeth was the one case. 
He was in blissful ignorance of (he others: nor was there 
any wey for him io leam about them because be hed 
cut himeell olf from the one source of information, his 
pups. Nothing could have been more evident than that 
Ee would punish to the extent of his ability amy boy or 
gurl whe sought bis confidence or comfetsed ta him. He 
was the one perso, aside From thelr own parents, whom 
they should have been moat able te trust, aod irom whem 
they should have been able ta expect love and understand- 
ing. But it was mot there. And so he stands in the 
public eye, splendid, towering, imposing, qubwardly de- 
pendable and solid; but inwardly like a trea whose tap- 
foot has been severed. 

What that man, and what bis staff of teachers conkd 
do among the pupils who are in thelr charge, including 
the ten cages which I learned of on incidentally from this 
gul becausa I won her conidence and wanted ty help ber 
and them, is chvious. What an opportunity they are 
thomring array ls also obvious. [ wish the sheer criminal 
neglipence, the cruel blintiness wilh which they and many 
od their ind do ther work could be comprehended by 
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the public that intrats its children to their care. What 
a travesty on teaching] What proaenes§, coiraeness, and 
hypocrisy masquerading under the cloak of respectability, 
aod wearing the nant of 3 peofession that should be a 
sacred calling, What a want of Imagination) What a 
murderous moralityl 

Ti this were just an isolated and exceptional case F 
wold mot feel as IT do about iL What makes me white 
hot i that it happens all the time, and that teachers and 
parenis whe think and act rationally about these mal- 
ters are the rare exceptions, not the mile, as they should 
be. 

When IT encounter this determined and willful biind- 
nest, bath in the achools and churches, and anvong parents, 
T fect that it #8 time for at least 4 Lemporary change in 
aur national bird. The mighty 5. Gaudens eagle Is 
scarcely a symbol ef our present social psychology. We 
had better put the eagle in cold storage for & time and 
substitute on our eseutcheon the rear view af an 
nsirich hiding ite bead in the aand of the Great American 
Desert. 

The Desert would come in very well in the design for 
a Togsdn connected with the present discussion, For Sex 
ig amt the ooly thing that our adolescent children are 
mmvestigating for themselves in the teeth of the dense 
silence maintained by their elders on such matters. 

Booze 19 another thing that tnterests them. Wo petting 
party, ino road-howse toot, no foy de far from the prying 
eye af Main Street, 1s complete unless the boys carry 
Alaska, There are po actual statistics to be bad on these 
matters, Dut it is very clear in my mind that practically 
all of the cases where these girls aud boys lose their 
judement in Folly Lane involve the uee of drink. 

A few years age, wheo these condkions were becoming 
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moee apparent, (ee principal of the LawrencevDle School, 
ad Lawrenceville, New Jetsey, oe of the moat important 
boys’ preparatery schools in this comdry, wrote a letter 
to the parents of all Lawrenceville students calling their 
attention te the prevalenct of drinking among schoolboys 
everwhere, and asking them indnidually to wam thelr 
boys that this temptation tay before them, and to urge 
them not to yield to ft. This letter was given wide publi- 
cation in the pewspapers. 

Likewise, at Phillips Academy, another boyy! school of 
the firat rank, it was [ound necessary a few years back 
to forbid dancing at the school because of the license that 
went with it, This tcident likewise received wide new:- 
paper publicity. Alfred E. Steams, Principal of Phillips 
Acadamy, gald in an article in the Basten Globe that 
measures Which had previously been taken had included 
the appointment of student and facuky committees 
charged with the foliowing duties: 


“c. To gerve as police and te retnonstrate with, if oot 
actially eject from the floor, couple: who dane io an 
indecent manner. 

a. To prevent the admisalon of girls ef questionable 
character. 

a1. To prevent drmking, by boys and girls alike, on the 
floor and elsewhere. 

a. To eject those foumd to be under the influence of 
liquar aod to pretend the admission of those in like ton- 
Cele, 

§. To supervise the gith’ dressing rowm for the pir- 
pose of preventing ¢ttravagaok dress and indecent expo 
sure, drinking, and louse talk. 

6. To insist that visitiog girls should be accompanied 
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by chaperones; to prevent auto ‘joy des’ during the 
dancing. 


3. To prevent ihe parking of automobiles in code peos- 
imity to the dance hall. 

&. To prevent ather and onteide gatherings exempt 
fron the control and supervision of the nisin dance. 

g. To see that gids are prompily and properly returned 
to their rooms at the close of the dance.” 


I give this Het at length because il leaves no dowht of 
the sort of conditions that existed in x school second to 
pone in this country for the quality of its students. ‘They 
are for the most part boys drawn from eastern homes of 
considerable wealth and cultuce. They have behind them 
Arét-rabé traditions and training. Aod yét such measures, 
invelving both the Sex qeestion and ihe Booze question, 
Were necetsacy there: and a later upsbot was the tem- 
porary abolition of dancing at the school altogether. I 
tinderstand that the ban was lifted Ister on, a3 soon a5 
conditions had come well under control. 

To say that that bappened when thia kind of lolly was 
at its heigbt and Unat the trysteria has since died down— 
that It was therefore just a passing bram storm on the 
Part of youth after the wart, 8 nonsense. Concealment 
today is more skilful and more general, because the thing 
faa’ pew any longer; bud if the adult population of this 
country think the relative calm on the surface mean that 
there ip nothing happening any wore beneath the surface, 
they are living in a fool's paradise, Youth is shrewder, 
more sophisticated, more contempiuaus of ite elders, and 
more coldly bent on following is own path than ft ever 
was before. Nor does that neceasarily imply that it is 
Wholly an evil path, nor that they are all, as the aaying 
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goes, hell bent for destruction. It does mean that they 
are changing cur social code; and in my judgment they 
are pomp to win through, if not with ws, then without 1m. 
I shall take wp that end of the question later. 

For the present I want to make myself very clear on 
one Point, Mot only is this revait from old standards of 
conduct taking place, bul it is unlike any cevolt that has 
ever tgken place before, Youth hag always been rebel- 
lieus; youth has always ehocked the alder generation. 
That's traditional, The “medern girl" wearing skirts 
that reached only to her shoe tops, was a “problem” mm 
oud-Victotian England. But this js different, It has the 
whale weight and momentum of a new scitmtlic and eco- 
nomic order behind it, It has came in an age of speed 
and écence; sno age when women vote and can make 
their own Jivicg; an age in which the fear of Hell Fire 
has Jost its hold. Jn the past the revolt of youth always 
tormmed out to be @ Fotile gesture. Tt never brought much 
change. But now the gun's loaded. These boyt and 
gus can do what Goys end gis never were zble to de 
in the past. They can live op to their manifesto, and 
nothing can prevent them, The external restraints, eco 
namic Testraints that were once so potent, have gone never 
to return; and the sole question sme is Aw soon and fo 
éfechincty tat the internal resivcités af @ polantarity ac- 
cepted code, which afane can keep people pokig tisk, 
take their plore. IT think this is already happening. I 
don’t think this younger generation is just a blindfolded 
Bull in a ching shop. I think, considering the tempLetions 
it is woder, and considering the folly of the aduit portion 
of the population, that it is relatively the most moral and 
the most sane younger generalion the world has ever 
meen, 

Bot more of that later,—Just sow I want to clinch some 
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of the statements I have already made about the con- 
ditions which exist in our high schools, taking Denver 
high schedls as fypical of bigh sychnols «very where, and 
Denver youth as typical of American youth everwhere, 


for Denver youth are certainly oo worse, and 7 think 
they are better. 


CHAPTER 5 


What T am bow abst to put down oot primarily 
Thy oF opinion. Rather it if a message from the youth 
of Denver, pot only to the parents and teachers of 
Denver but to parents and teachers everywbere. I call 
it a message fram the youth of Denver because hundreds 
of them—titerally bundredg—-have from time to time 
asked me to say in their names what I am oow about 
to say. Io other word, it is fofemmation from the in- 
side, It ls not my testimony but theirs; and for ooyself 
Tocan ooly say that my own obtervation and expertenctt 
tend to corroborate it on every point. Two years ago 
T published these findings m Denver newspapers for the 
benefit of Denver parents. IT onw publish them for the 
bencht of al] parents; for what happens in Denver, you 
may rest asaured, happens in every other city. 

The Grst item in the teslimeny of these high-school 
students ip that of all the youth whe go to parties, attend 
dances, and Nde together in automobiles, mote than go 
per cent indulge in bugging aod kissmg. This docs nol 
Mean that evecy girl lets ary boy bug amd kins ber, but 
that she is hugged and kissed. And evidently this go 
per cont estimate dees mat apphy to those of our young 
Poole whe lack the biological energy and the social 
urge which leads the most worthwhile portion cf our 
youth to empress thetr oatural instincts in these social 
diversings, Another way of puting it would be to say 
that what leads these youngsters inte bouble is an 
overflowing of high spirits and abounding energy which 
ooly needs tore wre direction. 

The testimony I receive regarding this estimated go 
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per cent is practically unanimous. Tf it be true, it means 
that these young people have more or less defmitely comet 
to the conciusion that this mingr form of sez expe- 
ritoce may be legltimalely indulped in. Also that a very 
farge number de indulge in it, without permiling the 
diversiog 0 ocaerd cetiaig rather clearly defined 
Litnits, 

Some girls insist on this kind of things from boys 
they go with, amd sre ss appressive, in a subtle way, 
tm their search for auch theillg as are the boys ibem- 
selves. 

T recall one very beautiful and spirited girl who told 
fe that she had refused to po cul with 4a certain boy 
because he lacked pep, and didn’t know bow, as she 
put it, to “Iove me up.” 

"Oo all the boys do such things nowadays?" I asked. 

‘OF course they do," she teborted. “TW they don't 
there is something wrong with them," 

That girl represented a type which T shall consider 
jo detall later, the type which mares early, and which 
ferle the urge of sex years befon the mind has grown 
sufficiently mature to cope with = ognd control it. She 
wanted thrills, 

The Flapper weld, however, contains another typt 
of girl who is not necessarily over emed al her age, but 
whe vevertheless permits bars take liberties with 
her as a kind of reward for dancing with her and showing 
her what she calls a good time. 

T have in mind one of these, now in high school— 
& itl who has been in the charge of this court for ihe 
last two years because ber parents have divorced amt 
remarjed, and da not properly jock after her. She is 
very cynical and scormful of boys, but she is passionately 
fond of danting, She uses boys as dancing pariners; and 
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her wee jor them stops right chere. The dancing '- 
terests ber; the boys do uot, She, however, is enor- 
mausly attractive te boys; and occalimally, she tol] oz, 
abe givea one of them a kiss because it’s expected. 

“But doot you resent the way they dance?" I asker. 

"Oh, you mugan the bution shining?” she asked cas- 
wally, "Not at all, Close dancing afleécts some girls, 
I know; but it never bas any effect on me. In jac, 
E don't think it bas on tnoét gitls.” 

“There is a commen impression lo the contrary,” I 
observed. 

"T know there is.7 she came back criply. “All 
the afd kill-jops and weeping willows In the country 
think the dirt that it in their own minda. That's the 
way they'd feel; so they think that’s the way we feel; 
end how they do eovy ws the thowehts we don't 
think|” 

“But—”" I began. 

“Pm telling you tha truth," she weot oo. “dfyst of 
ws girls don’t pet any special thrill out of chose dancing. 
We do get a thrill out of the dancing liseli: and we go 
bo perties with these young Crumpet munchers and sougee 
pups becouse we like ta dance, and for no other rea- 
aon.” 

“And the-—¢r—ecompet monchernt" I asked, trying 
to soar the words out the way she did. 

“They dance for the kick they get out of it,” she said 


ye 

“Tn tha dancing?” 

“Yes, in the dancing —holding the girl Close, you koow. 
And alterward, m petting, heavy-nerking, aml other 
things, if shel stand for it. I don't.” 

“But why do you stand jor the close dancing? Whe 


they get = kick out of the dancing, as you put it, don't 
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you feel that they are taking !Tberties with your person? 
Doo't you resent it?" 

What those young fools get cut of it is nothing ta 
me,” she replied. “Why should I bother my bead shout 
what frey think? If they want io make themselves mi- 
erable, that's their affair. I should worry. Let them 
bod. Don't I get to dance? Agd after the dance—twhy 
Pm through with them.” 

In order toe keep the record straight, please let mor 
emphasize thal the young women whose opinions T am 
recording bere are mot from the “lower classes.” Tf have, 
whenever possibde, picked my witnesses from represect- 
ative homes of reasonable wealth and considerable cul- 
ture; homes where the entrance of such views a9 thee 
are completely revolutionary, of would be 40 [i they were 
& 

The girl I have just quoted is extraordinarily keen 
and intelhgent. She is gistecn. Je gpihe of the cynical 
vigor of her janguage, she is refined and well poised of 
manner; and 1] know that none of the adults in ber circle 
have the slightest inkling of the side of ber life and 
the paint of view which she so freely revealed te moe. 
They think her 3 singulady restrained, well-poised girl: 
apd they would be shecked to know bow much more 
restrained and well poised she @ than they have any 
notion af. 

So mich, then, for the first part of the mtssage from 
the youth of Denver. 

The second part of the message is this: At least so 
per cent of those who begin with hugging and kissing 
do not restrict Ihemeelves 10 that, but go further, and 
indulge in other sex Jiberties which, by all the conven- 
Hoos, are outragenialy improper. 

T need not say that ibis is a dificult and dangerous 
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problem, Tt is one which caunct be met by denunclation 
or watchfulnesa on the part of adulia, It can be met 
enly by @ voluntarily adopted coda of mangers—hby 
genuine internal restraints approved and adepted by the 
young people themselves. Such a cade can be called into 
free and spontaneous action only by education of the 
frankest and rocst thorough-poiog sort. Ignorance and 
Fear are back of the whole melancholy business. 

These farmiltarities, quite apart from the ebviews dan- 
ger that they will lead te other dhings, are responsible 
for much nervous trouble among young girls, and for 
the prevalence of certain physical ailments which are 
peculiar ta them, OF this fact moet parents and teachers 
are complelely ignorant. 

Many parents would uot impart this important infor- 
mation to theic danghters, even ff they possessed it. Acc 
yet ignorance of the truth is what causes girls to allow 
that kind of thing. 

T am told Sy etoinent physiclans that s9 far 2s tha 
moral and physical resuits are concerned, the effect of 
such half-way improprieties on these young girls is just 
ag dangerous a5 if they yielded themselves completely, 
St far as I can see few parents are awate of that fact. 
All of which goes to show bow inherited conventions 
warp our minds, The parents meao well, they wonld 
do anything to fave their children (rom folly and misery; 
anything but enlighten them. Thus, m spite of their 
greater years and experience, they remain as much at 
sea gs are their children in whom they so carefully be- 
quealh their own ignorance. 

The plain fact that society has taught girks that 
they must at all costs avpid the social stigma of an illr- 
gitimate pregnancy, becatise that natans getting found cut, 
aod therefore social ostraciem; and go, being badly edu- 
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cated in this matter, they conclude that the mora! dere- 
liction invelved in the sexual act is greater than the 
moral dereliction myelyed in liberties whose only po 
sible justification would be that they sought consunen- 
tHign in that act. Evidently the mora! dereliction of auch 
culrages 15 quite as great as complete, improper yielding 
te the normal impulses of sex. In the judgment of many 
physicians, in fact, the effect, mentally and physically, 
may be even worse. 

But how lamentable that our young people are cidden 
by the inberited tradition that there is something shame- 
ful and immoral jn the sexual act itself, even when 
prompied by sincené love and éniniienal exaltation. How 
enfortunate that they should have been made blind to 
the fact that the problem here is net one of outwardly 
imposed “morals,” but rather of voluntary internal 
Festedinis of fAé conduct of individuals ifat will serve 
fo mamiain Auten society on a workable basis—not a 
taboo which forbids this or that Eind of conducl, but 
af enlightened freedom which confers, like a crown of 
life, the liberty and the ability lo do ght. You can 
depend upon it that whenever these youngsters have a 
false and rotten idea they Have probably inherited it as 
one of the superstitions acd traditions that enslaved their 
elders: and Ubat, asa rule, whenever they have an honest, 
tandid, Cearthioking moment, they have dug that up 
for themeclves. 

The conclusion I draw from the fact that 50 per cent 
of the origins’ 90 per cent indulge m half-way sex inti- 
macies that wreck the health and morals alike, is that 
here ig an example of the effects on human: life of false 
and Mogical thinking—or, if you will, Jogical thinking 
based on false premises, Soch is the fruit of some of 
the most stubbornly cherished of our puritan tradilions, 
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af cur lies, oor hypectises, our concealment, and 

our unwillingness to face the facts of Sex amd? to tell 
the whole world, young and old, the whole truth about 
it. 

No sprite girl would ever submit to these outrages 
if she knew the truth, A few morons and hall-qits 
nught; but not normal girls. That soch things are hap- 
pecing see7g to me one of the very uelieat facts in our 
aocial life taday. And nothing but complete confusion 
of mind, and a terrible want of benésty about questiona 
of right and wrong, and an unconscious hypocrisy that 
comfites morality with conventionglity, could possibly 
account for It. 

So much for that. Now for the third point of the 
Totstage, Jt ig this: § Fitteer to twenty-five per cent of 
those who begin with the higeing and kissing eveptuslhy 
“on the limit.” This does mot, in most cases, mean 
either promiscuty or frequency, but it Lappens. 

To most persons reasouabh well acquainted with 
Bitte and boys of high-school age, that etiimate will 
doubtless appear excessive, Note the cage already men- 
toned of the school executrye who places these figures 
at aoc per cent, and whe thinks I am rabid an the wholes 
subject. 

Ican onky say that the estimates come fram high-school 
gtudeots, aid that they are the most conservative esil- 
mater: IT have recelved From that eource. Ii I should 
name the figures Z get frat a majority of my informants 
they would mecely excite incredulity and hostility. ‘The 
accusation that my opinions about serual delinquency in 
young people bb a libel on the youth of America is an 
Od ston with me, Tam used to the charge. Still, it 
is not my purpose to chock anybody more than I have 
to. OF course I am not libeling the youth of America. 
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Tam one of its best friends; i Is for this resacn that 
T want to protect it with the truth about iteef aa told 
by itself. For a5 years I have devoted my ie to my 
young iriemia, and I have had hundreds of them ask 
roa to do what I am here domg. 

Most educational attthoritie) who attempt to make <sti- 
mates in this malter forget that they have Jong and con- 
aittently cut themselves of from the one authentic source 
of information, the young people thempelves: since boys 
and girté—particularly giris—-in our Denver schools wha, 
through bad management or bad Inck, get found out in 
semual delinquencies, are summarily expelled, on the the- 
ory that they are bad, immoral, and a danger to their 
fellowa—ike so many lepers running around loose in a 
community otherwise free from leprosy! Oh, yes, they 
really think the community is otherwise free from lep- 
roy! 

Only the other day 4 gitl and boy were brought before 
me. Both of them were twelve years cfd, and attended 
a jupiot high-school. Tiey were precocious youngsters 
aod bad gone too far; but they wert both of them fine, 
sweet childcen, and they were not ded by any possible 
attetch of a sane imaginatico. 

Their teacher insisted that the telorm schoo! was the 
place for both of them. She indignendy informed me 
0 far aa the boy was concerned, if T insisted on retuccing 
him te the school, she would resign her position. 

Such is the paint of view by which such teachers cut 
themmelves off from any teal knowledge ef what i going 
oo tight under thelr noses. But most peqne are uniotel- 
ligent about all that concerns qyndact, 30d such teachers 
are just people. Still——it’s too bad. 

But are they competent to talk, in guthoritative per 
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centages on ihe subject of auch delinquency? JI think 
oat, 

T have at hand cerfain figures which indicate with 
certainty that for every dase of sex delinquency ditcov- 
ered, 2 very iarge number completely excape detection. 
For instance, out of ag§ gles of bleheschoo! ape—though 
reot all of them were in high school—svho admitted te 
me that they bad bad sex experiences with boys, only 
about 25 became pregnant. That ig about ¢ per cent, 
a ratio of onein twenty. The others avoided pregancy, 
sotne by luck, others because they had a lowwledge of 
more ot lesz effective contraceptive melhbods—a knowl- 
edge, by the way, which I find to be more common among 
them than is generally supposed. 

Now the point is this: First, that three-fourths of 
that list of nearly 500 girls came to me of their own 
acouTd for one reagan or another. Some were pregnat, 
FOIL Were dincaved, some were pemonmerul, tome wanted 
counsel, and soon. Second, the thing that always brought 
them to me was their acute need for help of some kind. 
Had they rot felt that need, they would nat heye come 
For evtry gid who came for help, theee must have been 
A great many, @ majority, whe did wal come because 
they did not want belp, and therefore kept their own 
counsel, 

Tn other words, that §oo—covering a period of less 
than two yeats—trepresented a emall group, drawn Jram 
all tevels of saciety, that didn’t know the ropes, and got 
inte trouble of one kind or another; but there was as 
certainly a mich larger growp that did know the ropes, 
and never came around at all. My own opinion is that 
for every gicl who comes to me for belp because she ig 
pregnant, or discased, ar in need of comfort, there are 
tapy more who do oot come because they eacape scot 
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free of consequences, or else because circumstances ara 
euch that they can meet the situation themselves, Hum- 
deeds, for instance, resort to the abortionisi. I don't 
guess this, I koow it 


CHAPTER 6 


I have so far said little of bigh-chool boys. ‘The high- 
schaot boy is a much less draroatic igure than the high- 
school gil, Generally she sets the pace, whatever it 
is to be, and be dances to her piping, Still, the bigh- 
achon boy has bis oem peychology, whith I shall come 
to presentiy, Ip the meantime, thiy is as goed 4 placn 
BS any to say something about the perceniages. The 
tatimated perceotages as toe the gutnber of beys in high 
echeol whe bave probably had sex experience ranges from 
thirty to nimety per cent. F have a letter from one boy, 
for instance, wha was till reembth 2 cack athlete in A 
Denver high school, and was intimately associated 
throughout bis high-schowd course with boys who made 
places for themselves mm an athletic way. He says that 
folly ninety per cent of these boys known by him mere 
cd iets intitnately, have had sex experience by tha time 
they finish school, I give the estimate for what it is 
worth. 

Aiy wn opinion is that $0 per cent is a gafe and con- 
werd ts estimale for all classes of high-school boys ever- 

ape together. Tt is the kerést estioate that I find any 
degree of probability in; amd for the most pert it wold 
apply to boys in the last tego years of the high-echool 
coume. Perhaps, among boa af a certam type, and 
more inclined to independence of action than most of 
their companions, a5 in the case af these young athletes, 
the percentage would run much higher, 

Taquties among Doth girls and boys seem to show that 
im former yeart Unere was practically ag murh inconth 
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nence among bie as there is mow, bat that it was less 

t beraute then they cought prostitutes in the red- 
light districts, Also, that with the breaking up of these 
districts, they turmed to girls of their own class, 2 thing 
they had celdom done in the past. 

This tendency apparently gained a tremendous [mnetus 
when our young men returned fram Europe after the 
war, boculated with many Conthnental standards of con- 
duct 1o which they had formerly been strangers. They 
urged those standards on their gir! friends: it all fitted 
in with the hysterla for extremes which was a part of 
the rize of Bapperiam: and the reanlt we now have co 
our hands, to make the best of, 

Once a “pice” girl would bave considered such ad- 
vance’ an insult. New, though she may refuse, she is 
not so likely to be offended. She is too sophisticated 
for that, and krows enpugh about the male animal to 
understand that bk impulse is a normal ont. Whether 
such frankness between boys and girls is 2 gain or the 
reverse I shall oot try te consider at this poimt. It is, 
however, quite mm keeping with the very evident deter- 
mination of these young people to call a spade a spade; 
and we adults have it to reckon with, whether we like 
it or not. 

Years ago, when tha Red Light Thstrict was in full 
Hdast on Market Street fy Denver, [ made a somewhat 
incomplete survey among the boys of two high schooh 
a3 16 sex fnorality, The survey wis made with the help 
of the Chief of Police, who codpecated with the Juvenile 
Court in an effort to keep boy: away [rom the then 
tolergcted Red Light District. Even with auch belp it 
was very dificult lo get many nannies, A few sufficed, 
however, for usually, on gaining their confidence, I got, 
mot only their own stores, But information concerning 
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other boys who were following like courses. Some of the 
terys even brought theiz chums to sea me and talk with me. 

The result was that I personally talked with forty- 
ant bays from one certain bigh school. Ail but three 
or four of these had beeo fh the forbidden district. Many 
of them went there at fret from curiosity concerning 
matters on which they coold not obtain information 
otherwise. Tweoty-cli of the group had actually been 
intide the howses, and twenty-Lwo of these had had rela- 
tions with women and girls living there. 

I made a somewhat elmilar investigation of another 
high sched. I personally talked to about one hondred 
of these boys. Over half of them admitted to me per- 
emally, and of course confidentially, that they had hed 
sex Telations with women, mostly on Market Street, 

Tn many of these cases the experience had becn only 
occashogal, They were not making @ continued practice 
of it, and curtosthy was generally the cause, In some 
casez lack of eofieclent funds for such amusemenis ac+ 
counted for their moderation. 

Some of the boys told me thar they had been disgusted 
and frightened by their Bret experience in these places, 
and wert moce than willing to promise me thal they 
world “cut ik oat.” Some of them, on the other hand, 
showtd signs of extremn sensuality, and were already 
regular frequenters of the Red Light District. Two of 
them were gans ef men who were Sundayschool super- 
Intendents in two of the largest churches in Denver. 
Some of the group were diseated, and were either oeg- 
lecting their conditian or resorting te quacks. These I 
aént to physicigns who were ready ta codperate with me 
in this work. 

I bed moet of these boys sign a personal typewritter 
Pledge ihat they would henceforth refrain from such 
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conduct and tead continent lives, Yeary later 7 came 
acres that bunch of pledges in my files. By that time 
most of those boys Were ETOWN wp, married, and ap- 
patently doing well, © burned the pledges. I remember, 
however, that to my disgust, but in the face of my utter 
helplessmess, stwerel of the worst of the group, some 
of them rotien with disease, married fate leading Denver 
families; and many divorces followed these unlons within 
§ year, with brokeo health for ignorant and trustful wives, 

In bardiy one of the cases with which I dealt on that 
occasion did the barents have any idea of the teal facts. 
While all this happencd many years apo, still T remem 
ber being invited te dinner at the home of the Sumday- 
echool superintendent wha was the father of ote of these 
boys, The cstimable pentleman and his wife decried 
“the carelesaness of parents” to me while at the very 
time their son, a high-school boy, was suffering From 
a termmble case of gonorrhea, So severe was his illness 
that it would frequentl double him up when he was 
walking: and this be had explained to his father as due 
to he having been kicked by a horse out at their ranch. 
The parents accepied bia story without suspicion. 

And now, while the parents berated the carelessness of 
other parents, I, being in the boys confidence, hardly 
dared 1¢ look across Lhe table at his Aushed face, That 
bear Was one of the mest enaoal T heave ever had to deal 
with; byt 1 finally succeeded, I chink, in putting hit in 
control of hintsell. He would acver content te my con 
fiding in his parents. 

Towas and am strong for the abolition of the Fed 
Light Districts. I da not believe that the toleration of 
such 4 district is necessary in any city, or that such tol- 
eration is the Nght way te keep sexual vice under control, 
Tt is necessary for me ta record bere, however, the fact 
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that not one of theea boys had had rations, o¢ attennrted 
to heve them, with high-school girls—"decent girls,” as 
they called them, And this, as [ have already indicated, 
is in sharp contrast to the conditions which oow obtain. 

Bot the fart should be interpreted, nol a5 a reason 
for “protected” vice in our cities, but rather for sex 
education of the young, and Jor a more enlightened appl- 
cation of the principles of toleration and justice in con- 
mection with our seclal conventions. 

One high-school boy with whom I recently talked ad- 
Thitted that he fad fad relations with fifteen girls of 
high-school age, about half of them still in school, He 
bad chosen them in preference to “chippies,” or common 
street girls. I verified this confession, talked with prac- 
tically atl of these girls, and found that they were good, 
average girls, fis experience with each of them had 
been of only one or two ot¢asions. The girls, with one 
OT TWO GRCeptions, Were not given to promvscuity, and I 
believe most of them have tured out well, 

A Red Light District in Denver might bave saved Ehose 
prs from these experiences, but it woukl not bave saved 
the boy—nor the progiitutes, who have as good 4 right 
to be saved as anybody else. 

There can be no doubt, 7 think, that sme the Red 
Light Districts were abolished far more “goad” girls than 
farcmerly have bad sex experiences. But, curious a3 it 
Tay seem, fewer girls have been “rofmed”? and “lest." 

Many @ prostitute is lost, not because she is really irre- 
deemable, but because her self-respect is lost, Society has 
Pronounced it lost; ergo, it & Inst. The sockal verdict in 
sich cases becomes ap anti-social sweresiion, virtually 4 
Ayprotem, of the trost overtbelming and overpowering 
sort. ft destroys the individual against whom it is di- 
rected by arbitrarily, superstitioualy, and, a8 z Tule, falaely 
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declaring such a destruction 1c be an already 

fact. Everybody accepis and believes this declaration, 
including the victim of it. ‘That sich g verdict 9 ng more 
intelligent than so much voodooism make: «ao difference. 
Tt stands, 

The prostitute is known—abe is promlacuous—she is 
different’ —she 6 Hopeless, and in the course of true, 
she becomes all these things, filthy in body and mind, 
a hideous caricature of womanhood, linmed by ihe so- 
ciety that made her as she &. Even in the first slages of 
prostitution, before she is set in the bidegus and evil 
travesty she calls “Love,” she ig not permitted to recover 
and find herself, even though she often haa more of the 
Gther Virtues than some “Good” Women who apparently 
specialize on the Ome Virtue of Chastity—-which they have 
hot lost, and in sonte instante canhet lose, 

Theos it would seem that the fewer prostitutes we have 
the fewer lost women we have, in spite of the fact that 
with open prostitution suppressed there ane more girls who 
occasionally Violate our sex conventions. For these girls, 
happily, are oot “lost” and “ruined” in the of] sense, 
both betatise society bometimes deals more jeotently wilh 
them than it once did, and also because relatively few 
ef them tocounter the exposure which might bring down 
upon them, and force them to Selene, the destructive, 
anti-socia] suggestion, “You are lost—y-0u can never com 
back, having stooped te folly." 

Some time ago, within & period of a few months, Mr. 
Lindsey and [ bad the pleasant experience of being called 
on by ten young wives and devoted mothers who 
proudly brought their babies that we might sec them, 
Every oof of these girls, in their high-achool days, had, 
unknown to thelr teachers am] parenis, “gone wrong” 
with boy companions. With the sympathy, compassion, 
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wud substantial material aid which the Juvenile Court was 
emporrered by the State secrethy to bring inko their lives, 
they had righted themselves, and later became good wives 
and mothers, even a5 the Doys, on their part, became 
good hutbands and fathers, Through avoidance of ¢5- 
posure, With iis consequent “rain,” they had gained for 
themeelves what society so readily conceded to the boys, 
even though téey bad teen found out. 

For in the past, odtwithstanding the Red Light Dis- 
trict and its ruined women, the boys who helped by their 
patrontge to make that District possible stood excellent 
chances of becoming geod citizens, hushands and fathers; 
but the girl denizens ef thal world did not. Thus these 
new conditions, in aie of the increase of sex experiences 
among girls, as compared with the days of the Red Light 
District, Would acem to have brought with then less that 
is destructive to womanhood than did the old order with 
its stricter conventions, ils savage punishments, and ils 
hypocritical double standard of “morality.” I don't say, 
mind you, that the new order needs na mending; I merely 
insist that Jt contains more essential mocwity thar. did the 
old: and that, all calamity hawlers to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we have wot gone backward. 

T have already Been at some pains to make it clear 
that the presence of any girl oc boy in my court room, 
or their friendship with me, cartics wilh it n0 implica- 
tien of wrangdging on their part, 

Tn fact there are many fine-spirited girls and boys of 
high character, and of unquestionable poise, who by 
they presence in my court, or in my company, furnish 
the camouflage that protects from susmicion other young 
people whose relations with me are of a different sort 
because they have come fo me vuntanly ta be helped 
out of some dibbewlty, ‘This circutnstance makes [t easy 
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for these whose conscience would otherwise make cow- 
ards of them te tome to me without fear of exposure oF 
Toss of self-cespecl. They also ioow that they are fur- 
ther safeguarded by the fact that in such cases no records 
are made or kept that might ever be used against them, 
In a eenae the Juvenile Court of Denver acls at a kind 
af imperaonal dracle to which these hard-pressed children 
may come with the certainty that their confessions wilt 
oot be betrayed, that their point of view will be under- 
sbood, add Ghat bere they will always find sympathy for 
the sinner though not for the sin. 

This is, perhaps, a9 good a time as any to explain, 
parenthetiaally, What ace the cond[Hons under which my 
conferences with girls are conducted. These conferences 
are al once absolutely private and absolutely public. By 
thie T Mean that they are beld in my judicial chambers 
behind a dosed door which anybody, whether a news 
Paper Teporter, a court ficial, or a casual and curious 
visitor, i& at diberty te open and walk through al any 
time. The rule for reporters, court officials, visitors, and 
posstife seandaimongert—ol which last there ate many 
an the job—is “Don koock; open the door and walk 
tight in.” 

As a focther means of protection against enenues who 
have tried to blacken my name with trumped up storics 
In the pasi, and whe would welcome the fimsies! pretext 
to do it again, my wife has her desk in the toom next 
to mine, with only that door belween us—the door which, 
ket tne repeat it here with emphasi:, may be opened by 
her or by anybody else at any tine. 

There hardly a day that some newspaper reporter 
does ont walk in on me, im accord with our established 
canvtnlion about thal door—two doors, 10 be exact, 
Often be Gods me in conference with some boy or gicl 
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who may be in trouble, or who may have come to me 
io bebalf of & friend who needs help, or who may be 
there merely a3 4 visitor, interésted in the working of 
the Juvenile Court. 

Thus I jollow St. Paul's injection to avoid even the 
appearagce of evil, ‘The privacy of the coaferences pro- 
tects the self-respect of Ube unforiumates 7 deal with and 
the publicity of them protects me at the same time 
aggiogt malicious gossip. 

Such precautions are far greater than those adopted in 
the offtce of the average physician, where women and 
girls are allowed, by our conventions, te came for pro- 
Tessional advice regarding the most private affairs. No 
tepraach and no breath of mean scandal ordinarily at- 
tathes te such confultations; and T am stize that there 
are fee medical men whe, under such circumstances, 
would vicdlate their responsibilities aa men of honor and 
Ftieats of ihe bealing art There are exceptions, of 
course. Only within the last few weeks fh happened that 
aogirt came te me with the complaint that a physician 
to whom she bad gone for treabment of 2 cold in the 
head had barred the door of his office, told her che needn't 
think she was any better than the many other women 
woe conformed to his wishes, and attempted to assault 
ber. She pretended willingness, got him to unbar the 
door, and escaped by a mize, She come siraight to me; 
but a5 she was tore than twenty-one years of age I coukl 
ay refer her to the city altormey's office. 

But in general such things don't happen, and the public 
stands teady to believe in the good faith of most medical 
men, and to waive the question of conventional pre- 
palety. 

It is certamly significant of malicious hostility on the 
part of somebody, therefore, when mot even the etireme 
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Precautions T adopt suffice to protect me from poisonous 
whispennes and politically maguiactured lies, 

A opbytician's office is a kind of boepttal: it deals 
mainly with physical ills. Io like manner the Juvenile 
Court of Trenver is a hospital, 2 moral hospital, It 
deals with the sick and eclppled of spirit. Tts function, 
therefore, is paychologically one of extreme delicacy. 
People have reservations about any sickness of the soul 
which they don't have about sicknesses of the body. The 
only pocsible way of diagnoaing these apirltual allments 
fs io get the patient to tell the truth without fear: and 
the only way to remove the spell af fear which gags 
them and holds them dum i ta create the cight pro- 
tettive condithone, the right privacy, and the right sym- 
ralhy. It can't be done in any other way. Moreover 
there pte many wome|n and gids who, when ihey gre not 
afraid, will conde to 2 man things they woold ordinarily 
[ear to confide to another woman. If the Juvenile Court 
of Denver bas always had an exceptional insight inte the 
lives of people it fs partly because I have been willing 
toe use methods that would work, and in so doing to 
take the chance of encountering filthy slories and sug- 
gestions about myself. 

Some of these stores are really believed, I think, Dy 
the people whe inveot and spreed them, For the most 
Part they have their source in the minds of unfortunate 
Pereons whe are the victims of suppresions and com- 
Flexes that lead them to delight in imaginings which in 
& meatyre satishy itapulses within them that have been 
denied a normal outlet, Ameng the chef offenders in 
thin respect are certain aggressively respectable and pain- 
fully chaste females those protests on behalf of morality 
and whore demands for the punishment and exposure 
of erring gins are delivered with an compdasis that should 
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furnish the judicious with food lor thought. Some of 
them protest too much. One wonders what the Freudian 
Wisk may have to do with it. 

The same & true, in g lesser degree perhaps, of the 
people whe greedily seize upon and devotr such garbage 
Curtnuwaly enough ft appeare to be women who most 
readily accept these tales at their face value. As neatly 
as T can judge irom the reports that come to me, one 
wll hear these stories rélerred to ey Women and believed 
By them in a ratio of about ten to one, a compared wlth 
men. There are men in Denver who spread these tales 
for politic! reasons, but I think there are relatively few 
who originate or spread them because they beligve them. 
And yet, it is for the women and children that I have at 
times all but crucified myself. How strange that the 
hostility ef Women should have been one of the chiel 
things thal worked against me in the recent election, 
wheo I was returned to office, in the teeth of the Ku 
Klux Elan opposition, 

The campaign of rg24, just fmished, has been a perfect 
example of the [utility of (he precaution of the unlocked 
door, of my wife's presence in my court, and af every 
ether reasonable guarantee of decency. For example oat 
woman made a political speech against me in which she 
aad, “There must te a change in that court because that 
man jocks himself up in bis chambers for three or four 
ours with young gicls when mo one can gel in; and a 
condition like that is simply scandalous.” 

That the alatetment happened ta be patently false did 
pot matter, When such charges, alolutely contradicted 
by known facts, are made in Lhe heat of a political cam- 
Paign, many persons believe them. I have no doubt that 
that Jibel won many votes for my eppooent, and that 
many persats in Denver believe the charge. 
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Aod while T amon this subject, lel me refer iniefy 
ta ane othec favorite cry that is often raised against me 
in Denver, It is to the genecal effect that I am casting 
reflections on the morality of the young people of Dever. 
A Trenver minister attacked me on that ground recently, 
He declared that he resented these imputations and at- 
tacks upon our schoo) children “hy a well-known Judge.” 
He said in effect, “I know they are pot irve, The chil- 
dten of Denver are the most moral children I have ever 
known and surely as foe as any children in the country, 
ghd we musi rebuke the people whe ssperse the morality 
of these Jitth ones.” 

That is plain demagoguery, 7 have never aspersed the 
moraity af our young people; I have a very high opinion 
OF thelr morality. But I know—what my clerical friend 
apparently does not——that they da many wowise and ill- 
advised things: and that they make mistakes, My 
Preacher friend, if he admitted those mistakes, would 
interpret them as "badneta: but I don't-—i call them 
ty their tight name. I call them mistakes; and I deny 
that the children who make them are “immoral. T leave 
the charge of “immorality” to those painfully moral 
persone whe find their own record 50 clear that they can 
follow the bidding af the Master, and, withaut hesitation, 
tant the first stone, [can but conpratulale these ighbcous 
judges of thetic fellow men an the heights of Chrittian 
infallibdiry to which dhey have attained, 


CHAPTER 7 


Bot to return to the girl question: During the years 
tera and roar the Juvenile Court of Denver dealt with 
rog delinquent girls of high-schodl age We kept a 
patikulacy close recon! of (hose cases. They ranged in 
agt from 14 to 13 years. Four hundred and sixty-five 
Ol Dbem were io longer in acho; 30g of them were. 

Thret-fourth: of these girl came to me of their ovo 
accord. The only reason why the number was not wets 
touch Lareer was that it wus physically impossible for 
mht and pip ema] shaft to felew the thing up from cose 
te coe, For Ict me repeat bert whot I have slrrady 
said, that starting with one case, I can tincover = thow 
sand, The clues lead foom girl to girl and from boy 
te boy, straight ahead, criss-cross, atid round-about, a 
chain so extended that I hardly dare hazard 5 pitt At 
its length end the number of jis branches, It includes 
the schools and extends far beyond therm 

For instance, at leagt 2,000 perjoos were directh m- 
yohved in the casey of those 76a girls. For one thing, 
the boy had to be reckoned with, In addition, the two 
af them zlways had a circle of miimates, many of whom 
were in co the secret, and indulging in the same kind af 
experiences. $4 it goes, irom ope girl to other girds, anc 
from one boy to other boys: and every time I have tried 
to follow up the many bypaths that present themselves 
for investigation it bag Deen dike exploring the endicas 
passnges of @ dark cave, whoge galleries and secrets Irad 
noe beyund the limits of endurance, That is why I 
have never followed it further than here recorded. There 
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Bo onhy coe of me; my stadt fs amall: ory budget at the 
time of that research was only $30,000 a8 compared 
with the $250,000 budget of the Exstrict and Criminal 
court acToss the hall; and te handle 12,000 cases of 
trdinvidusls a year a compared with a pessthle 2,000 
handled by the other judicial machine. Gur machine 4 
administrative, and concerns the affzirs and weliare of 
homan beings rather than their rélationshins to property 
or their collisions with the formalities: of law and its 
remedies of vengeance. 

On account of these limitations in equipment and per- 
sonnel, therefore, T have to call 2 halt somewhere. But 
ff I had the marhinery for carrying on this work of 
straighteniog cat young people and puting thele feet on 
the right paths, I coukt bring to light facta and figures 
that woukd be much more surprising than the here 
Tentioned, 

More hidden iruth about ibe minds and conduct of 
young penpk comes to the surface fm my court, [ venture 
to ety, than any place in the world; and yet, even though 
the light here compares with the knowledge held else 
where as ap arc light compares with a candle, I have 
been able cooly to scratch the surface. 

Comalder, for ¢xainple, that for every one of those 
76g girls of highschool age whom [ bebe? i, the 
bieonigl period of 1970 and gt, there was at feast 
one other gir] whom this court knew nothing about and 
pever reached. That, surely, 15 a3 conservative an eati- 
monte as could be asked. And yet, cooservative a3 it mM, 
Ket os gee where it leads. It iovalves 4 mminuen of 1,900 
girls of high-school age (nel mecessarily in schon!) in 
Benver aa heaving indulged in some kind of sex delim 
gqneccy. Ut invobres the assimpiion that 608 of them 
were actully in school. Assuming that there are about 
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ooo girls, then, attending the high schools of Denver, 
that figure dof would represent about 20 per cent over 
the period of two years, or 304 for each year, io per 
cent per anomm, It would mean that one bigh-school 
girl in every ten, or ten in every bundred m gur high 
schools, have thelr feet eet on more of Jest perilous 
paths, are subjecting thempelyes to regrettable risks, and 
are ib metd of guidange and ceuneel for one reason or 
another. 

Let te repeat that these are minimum figures, and 
that they indlude only the ages 14, 15, 16, and 17. They 
do net include the ages 18, 19, 20, where there it dowht- 
less @ larger percentage of such delinquency. Let me 
remind the reader also of my conviction, already stated, 
fot evtty sexually delinquent girl we deal with there are 
an unknown number, possibly a much latrer number, who 
escape our attention, 

IT have oo wish to run these estimates inte the ground. 
Eveo the minimum figures are shocking. I handled zbout 
# hundred cases of illegitimate pregnancy last year: tak- 
ing care of most of the mothers and the babies, and in 
Tost cases adopting the babies ant Bath ecoery one 
of those gers ower ¢ toucheand-go whether fo come fo 
mie, and drringe to Adve the baby, of te go te aa aber- 
tomes oft anrange? mot ko Awe if. 

How many others choge the abartionist and said noth- 
ing? How dol dnew? Tho your cen figuring. Suppose 
there were 2 hondted who cheee the aborttonist, just a3 
there were « hundred who chose me. That would make 
a total of two bundred pregnant girls, would it mot?— 
by very moderate fgoring indeed] 

Very good, we found from our awn records that of 
405 girls we dealt with who confessed to illicit sex rela- 
Hoos only sin ao encountered pregoancy. In that case 
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TOG pregnancies, taken care of by us, implies, on a ratia 
of r to 19, af least 1,900 escapes From pregnancy; and 
zag préegancies would imply 3,8¢¢ escapes from preg- 
nancy. dvs feat artong tee pris of Aigh-schoot age, 
fosae in scAoct ond some cat of school, ina city of yoo.- 
ooo population! And these figures, let me say agaln, 
represent & htaiin below the level of probability and 
comm stoke, The tutober of cases is certainly very 
far above whet even these figures indicate. 

[ am not a statistician; and If confess I put down 
these estimates with seme trepidation, There § a saying 
that Bgures don’t lie, bul that liars wall figeré; and I've 
no doubt that some clever statisticign coukd make my 
logic Tock pad | But statisticians can do that with any 
body's jogic. They will figure. I shall therefore main- 
tain, in the teeth of them all, that my deductions have 
comunopn sense behind them, and are reasonably sama, 
and a conservative 2s they ant stariling—which, a6 some 
ef my young proiégés would put it, is saying a mouthful. 

Qur records reveal another thing of prime importance. 
Every gitl bag three ages, First, she has 2 chronological 
age that tells hen mary years she bas lived. Secomi, she 
hag an intelectual age that gauges ber intelligence; which 
Ie to say that with a chrowolegical age of 17 she might 
bave an intellectual age of 1a; of vice vérsa. Third, ahe 
has a biological age, which means thal some girls mature 
into womanhood very early, sayoyz, and that others ma- 
ture very late: and that gerfr who meters carly, wine 
fey ave sf very young chronofngicdlly and mietecty- 
aty, are the most Hkety te get into sexmel browile with 
boys, Sex overebelms them before their minds aad their 
powers of regtraint and Judgrient are malure enough to 
cope with it. 

CH the 769 girls of high-achool age already mentianed, 
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we Past A Bpetial study of 313. We found that 265 of 
the 314 had come to physteal maturity at 27 and tz years, 
mere of them maturing at cr than at 12, Dividing the 
313 gina into two grotips, we found that 235 of them 
Inalunel at the ages of ci, 02, and 13; amd that ophy 
24 of them matured at 14, 15, and rf. 

The significance of this is very great, It is periectly 
in line with a fact that T have conslandy observed though 
the many years I fave worked In this field, that girls 
who mature early are in much mere danger of getting 
into sex trouble than these whe mature iste, For one 
Fhing they are usually more allractive to boys: and, at 
I have already indicated, they are physiologically awake, 
with the desires of maturity without the intellectual re- 
straints tnd sophistication of matimiby, They are wornen 
wrth the vilnds of Uttle children; and for many of them, 
the burden and the reaponsibitity are too much. If we 
educated them properly this would not ofteg be the case: 
but we give theo oo hint of their own danger. 

Such children, #t cf or 12 years, may Have the desires 
and puysical needs of the gict of 18 and olde. Thus 
the binlegical age becomes dangerously preponderant in 
the combination. § Physical matirily, devastatme In ibs 
demands when sot controled, {6 on them al a time wheo 
it is mot fair nor reasonable to empect adult judgment. 
Bat we do expect just that; as we quickly make them 
inderstand when, Blindfekded by our conventions, they 
fall inte the ditch. 

Loug experience enables me gaually to pick these vic- 
tims of early maturity at sight. There is an indefinable 
something io the eye, a something about the mouth, that 
tells the tale, particularly when there has been an actual 
Sex experience. Usually when I hee such mdirationg in 
childyen, J talk with them, get their confidence, and fad 
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that T am sekdom wrong. To with it were possible for me 
at this point to explain with precision how [ detect these 
caset. Bub I can't, The process ip apparently subjective. 
Th is the result of peewers of obtervabon sharpened by 
years of contact with people and experience in discover- 
ing that which i4 instinctively hidden because of the fears 
I have learned to lilt. I am a good deal like a cheep 
herder I koe whom I once saw go Inte a Bock of 5,000 
sheep ate pick, out one which did not belong there. He 
coukio't tell me bow he did i. ‘To him, though not to me, 
that sheep bed stigraata that marked it of irom others. 
So lt ig with people. 

Among the many instances of this sort in my memory, 
this one will serve. A Woman made a complaint against 
a amall boy for stealing the battery of her doorbell, The 
ben was interested in eleciticity, and took the most direct 
way to gratify his wish for come apparatus. He wasn't 
a thief. He was Just a normal, enterprising boy whose 
courage dnd independence of mind, mahily directed, will 
secvt him well wheo be grows up. The woman brought 
ber Little gid, a child of eleven, to court with her ag a 
witness against the boy. Alter the case was disposed of, 
T atked her if she had ever grven much thought te ber 
little girl, She was indignant, What did I mean? 

“Send your daughter to mt tomorrow," I said. “I 
want to talk with ber.” 

She finally consented, bit left in © bit. 

The gext morning the child presented herself. She 
bad alF the signs, right in her pretty fare. Amd sure 
enough, wheo I talked with her, aod got ber confidence, 
T learned that she and the boy whe had stolen the battery 
had already had sex relations with each cther. Baad? 
Not a bit of it. Simply a case of an imgocent, iguoract, 
blindfolded child, brought up by one more dull, unisuag- 
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inative, conventional mother who was perfectly sare the 
great conspiracy of adult silence was working perfecth,, 
and who nearly expired with wrath, hirmiltgtion, and open 
Tage et me and the child, when—with the litth girls 
cansent-—T told her the truth, and suggested that she had 
better let me Inck after Elsie for a few years. She had 
the gond sense to do that, at Teast. Elefe came up for 
a chat with me every few weeks, and Elsie is today prow- 
ing up into as fine a woman a3 you would wanl ta met. 
But that isnt the fault of hee foolish toother. 

The early coming of maturity in such girk ic inter- 
preted by thetr stupid elders a3 a kind of sexual ohses- 
sion. Ag a matter of Fact it is opt ortessary to interpret 
it in terms of sex. Tt may be regarded as maternal, [uct 
as the liking of a little girl for dolls may be interpreted 
a5 maternal. 

A worried mother once came te me for consultation 
about ber 1§ yaar old daughter, ih whem she had teen 
apna of nexual precocity, She happened, in the course of 
our talk, to mention that the child had Jatety developed 
a marked grit for drawing, and that she was maFiog pic- 
tures all the time. 

"T can tell you something about those drawings,” I 
said te her. “They are not pictures of honses, or land- 
srapes or animals, They are pictures of babies and lovers 
and the ike, are they mot?" 

She looked at me startled. “How did you guess it?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Tt's simple,” 7 replied. “That growing artistic instinct 
in your datighter is a5 much an expretainn of her de 
veloping sex life and of ber yearning for miaternily as 
aré those relations she has with boys about which you 
have come in such alarm to consult me." 

T yecall another clear cut case. Frances Darley—that, 
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of course, not being her name-—was the daughter of a 
family living on Capitel Bill, one of our select residential 
distracts. They had money, sucial standing, and culture. 
Frances had been fer the most part well and carefully 
brought up, by the usval conventional slandards, 

She bad an older sister who was happily married, and 
who lived with her husband at the Darley home, And 
the older sister had a baby, to which Franecs, theo aged 
fourteen, was devotedly attached, Tilt the baby came 
the bad oever tired of er dolla, Alter it came she forgot 
dolls; and every misute she was permitted with that 
baby, she teok greedily. In fact ber devotion was the 
sour of considerable quirt amikement to the rest of the 

amily. 

Then came a dark day when the sister and bec husband 
moved to a distant town, taking the baby with them. 
Frances was Inconsclable; but ft was just the grief af 
a child, and nobody paid mote than perfunctory altention 
te it, 

Tr was oot long, however, before Frances began to 
wonder why she could not just a5 well have a baby af 
her own. She didn't know where bable: came fron; 
and inquiries along that line, she discovered, were not 
eocouraged by ber elders, She consulted an older girl, 
who, a5 it happened, was adequately informed; and thus 
she learoed all about the way in which babies come. 

The stery of bow she carefully nursed that secret I 
had ister from ber own lips. Tt was very beautiful; and 
touching beyood my power to convey. She wnderetead 
that for some reason the whele matter was taboo; but 
abe pever wavered from the purpose that gradually 
formed within ber mind. She bided ber time, and at Last 


impertined & good-natured bay, about 16 
years old, otherwise as hormless as a Newfoundland dog, 
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to belp her have the baby che was fully resolved to have 
for her very on, 

In due time she distovered that a marvelous thing had 
fappened te her: and her delight was so great that che 
weot te ber motber ated told her “secret.” 

OF course the effect on the mother was what right 
Be expected. She was shocked amd horrified beyond 
words, not 0 mach ai the really dificult problem raised 
Dy the child’s conduct, as by the wholly false and soper- 
ethos notion that ber Witle girl was “bad,” that she had 
done an “immoral” thing, and that she was henceforth 
emurched, “impure,” “ruined,” and beyond the pale of 
law or decency. She blistered the eensitive and aston- 
ished girl with ber reproaches, che loaded her with vill- 
Gcation, and she fel] only just short of uttering the con- 
ventional “Tever datkeo my door again.” 

What she made very plain Indeed was the disgrace thet 
would attend discovery, She diktn't say that the sin of 
ging was getting fmmd out; but every tone of her voice 
and mancer covveyed it, Her fear was directed toward 
the people like herself, whotn she herded with,-—-the social 
clique that would judge ber and perhaps cut ber. Chil- 
dren are not blind; they can see through a millstone whea 
there & a bole m it, 1 wel! recall the frantic fear dis- 
payed by this woman, when in talkmg to me she #x- 
dalmed over and over, “Oh, what have I done thal God 
sbould curse me like this? Haven't f been a good woman? 
Do I deserve this? Why should F itive such a sinfa 
child?” 

“You've got a wonderful child,” I said to her. “She 
is neither bad ner sinfol. She is natoral and human and 
simphy misdirected], Tt is nw up te you either to make & 
tragedy of your daughter's life or help her to the mater- 
nity she so beautifully yearna for, Stop thinking of Four- 
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aef. Think of your child, anc the causes of this thing 
you call ber sin —You should knew bor to sympathize 
with and advise your daughter when she most needs 

r love.” 

Eut my advice came too late. Filled with terror and 
remorse, Frances bad elresady sought other advice—nat- 
utally got from her idielic mother; for she instinctively 
saw that there was oo counsel or wisdom or sanity to he 
found in the mind of that frantic woman. She went 
ratber to the sophishcited yomg woman whose informa- 
tog had gotten ber inte this trouble, and asked to know 
the way out. She learned that she might still escape 
“Tom” by getting od of the unborn child; aod she re 
cerved some georral directions as to what te do. 

She did it, or at least tried te do it. And then came a 
revulsion of feeling. She repented. She would have her 
baby anyway. But she changed her mind too late, 
Whether because of the injury she bad inflicted on her- 
saj, or bequuse of the terror and the oetvnus ienstion, 
ber child was born prematurely; and her first joy io ber 
new found motherhood was quenched and blackened with 
the news that her baby was dead. 

When things like that happen, they make me se red. 
But later, when my anger stops boiling, I settle back again 
to a sad recoguition of the fact that we are all, even the 
roother of Frasca, viclins of tradition: that ao mdivid- 
al is to blame; and thal it is for those of ws who see 
mune clearly to be patent, do what work of alleviation 
we may, afd look hopefully to the future, now more or 
lest in the hands of a younger geteration that, fortunately, 
Bas small reverence for certain custom of Its lathers. 
Tn @ rations] and critical testing of traditions, to the end 
that we may determine which are fit te survive and 
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which Lave served their tum, lies the hope of our civil- 

Jf the mother of Francea Darley had been able to 
chooks and S4¢lect in that manoer, she would not have 
rulned, or partly ruined, the life of her own daughter. 
What she did was not £0 violent as & Salem witeh-hanging 
of the methods of the Inquisition with heretics, but it was 
Just as intelligent: and the torture was cerlainhy more 
acute than any agony that can be inflicted on the body. 
This she did to her own chilé—tn the name of decency 
and Christian morality. So deep beneath the glittering 
surface of our lives goes cur culture. Tt ig a9 if a mere 
sheet of paper separated 6 Froce jumpies that echo to the 
tom-tom amd the trihal iabost of races whose mental 
development mables them to count a3 bigh a5 ten. 

The thing 1 particularly want to make clear about this 
cast 6 that it Was not primarily a sex offense: it was the 
offense Of wanting a baby instead of doll to play with. 
T commend it to dhe consideration of some of our lovers 
of Jap dogs—even the unmarried ones. 

Frances bad a desire for what 5 genginely good io 
life that pubs to shame our conventions and ottr shams; 
and I think Frances is a touchstone by which many an 
appareothy oversened and apparently reckless and pleas 
uredoving litte Happer cat be Judged. There is a 
delicacy, and fineness, a spirituality, an wearthly eweet- 
Tess abottt these young girly that we, thelr eldets, often 
lose alght of becggee we se¢ no deeper than the carmined 
lips, and cheeks that are teo pink, and ihe bebavior that 
too reckless, They are not fresh bodies offered far the 
Pleasure of men but bodies offered to the ageny and 
bloody sweat of motherhood. That is what it really 
means with most of them, whether they and we are coo- 
enous of it or ont. ‘This fo as true of them uow a4 it 
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was when they crooted lullabies over their dolls. Let us 
not, when we look upon them, coarsely leer and smirk. 
In saying thia I am not wimindful that sex plays its park 
as ae in human life, and ia im thal sense a thing dslinct 
from procreation and parenthood. Bul I shall discuss 
that side of the question later. The separation is more 
apparent than real 

Ahotber point of interest in the case of Frances is 
that it tended to support Bernard Shaw's view, developed 
in “Man amd Superman," that contrary ta the general 
view, it is not dhe male who doe the porsuimg bor the 
female: and thal women universally make men their 
creatures to the end that they may gratify the maternal 
urge within them. 

I think that even now whe public Inoks upon that 
notion a8 a mere bit ef Shavian perversity and wit. It 
apparentiy occurs lo few that Shaw really meant tt; and 
that Buch @ view, coming from the tind of one who is 
certainly one of the towering geniuses of our age, is en- 
titled to serious respect, 

The reason I respect it is thal [ gee it workiog out 
night before my eyes all the time. There is no buncombe 
about it. In the case of Frances you get it reduced absp- 
lately ta primitive first biological ponciplés, wnclathed in 
the conventional concealmenis which ordinarily serve Lo 
make the male appear as the predatory aggressor, In a 
lesser degree, the typical flapper, with her bold meeting 
of the male palf way, Tlustrates the same point, And 
now that Women are coming to their own in our clyiliza- 
fon, it ia interesting ta speculate on what may be the 
ultimate outcome, 

These gitly I deal with have many of them dropped 
the fiction that a woman must be wooed fram any real 
reluctance. Ata meeting of parents which was recently 
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held in Denver to discuss what could be done aboot the 
‘Smmorahty” existing in a certain school, the principal 
of the s¢hool told the parents that it wag the girls who 
were largely responaible because they pursued tha boys. 

One father who was present said of his son, who was 
reponsible fer the condition of 2 16 year old girl in the 
eqnie School, “TD den't know what Ff can do about his 
conduct. i have forbidden him to go cut at night, Init 
T can't awoys watch bim fsck! Every evening the girl 
come wound ontside the house and whistle for him.” 

A high-school bey, in confessing to me bie experience 
sith a certain gicl ead, "I didn’t go after her, She used 
to slop her automobile on the street and ask me to take 
atide. J felt like 2 fool if T said T wouldn't go with her.” 

Then thera was the case of Elen. Ellen, wha is the 
daughter cf a wealthy man in Denver, entered Into an 
agreement Wilh five other girls in the boarding school 
she attended, that she and they woold each contive to 
bave 2 52% experience sometime during the sammer vaca- 
tiga then approaching, so tha they might compare notes 
in the fall 

Elen selected 2 boy, who bad oo thought of anything 
of the sort, te take her to dioper in & well-known, ques- 
Honable restatitant where they obtained a private room. 
There she seduced him, to his own utter astonishment. 
The boy was bewildered and amazed at what took place. 

Ellen had no netion of any after comequences, berauss 
she had been brought up most “properly”: but months 
later ber mother diaceyered something. 

Ellen confessed wheat had banpened. There was a 

stormy council of the tro families, a2 a result of which 
the boy's father put the lad out of bis home, that being 
the traditional thing for 9 right-thinking, conventional 
father to de. 
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To her parents Ellen told the story of the compact 
with her school friends; and then they brought her te 
me. And ber father, in tows, cuclaimed to me, “E quit, 
I guess I don't know anything about kids. Youll have 
to take charge of this,” IT coocluded that, unltke the boy's 
father, be was at least mapable of learning samething from 
his orn rolstakes; for he did stand by bia daughter hand- 
somtly later on. 

They were debating the question of an abortion, That 

is (he site] course when fear enters in. Fear, [ estimate, 
is responalble for at least a thowsemet abortions in Denver 
every year. 
But I dissuaded them From ampihing so ¢riminal and 
cowardly as that. I promised them that the future of 
Ellen’s child would be my care; and then we cocked up 
2 plan. 

Phey gave out that Ellen bad gone east on a visit. 
But ehe hadnt. She waz installed in a bedroom in the 
tower of her bore, with a nurse. 

Now the waiting list of people who want to adopt 
babies is always longer than the list of available babies. 
From my list therefore, I easily chose a well-to-do couple, 
and told them that J would have a new baby ready for 
them about a certain date if they would, as che eaying 
is, “stick around." IT told them lo employ @ physician 
to take charge. They were to trust me as to the child's 
antecedents, and were oot to know where it came from, 

(me night my telephone rang. Ellen's baby was on 
the way. I telephoned the foster parents during Ube hours 
that Jollowed, keeping them informed of the progress of 
the case. 

“T wish it were over," Said the foster father to me 
"My wile’s $0 nervoug she's gome to bed, You'd think 
it was the that was having the baby." 
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Finally it was all over, and the new baby was teachy 
for the transfer. The Gro physicians met in the darkness 
ona street commer, Neither of them knew the other or 
could see the face of ihe other. Each carried a satchel, 
The one didn't know where the child was coming from, 
the other didn't Know where it was going, They trans 
ferred the baby from one satchel to the other, and parted, 

A passing policeman bocked at them rather sharply, but 
fortunately he didn't complicate matlers by following up 
his hunch, if be had one. Present Ellen’s baby was in 
its oer home. 

‘At Least," aaid the fester mother to oe later, “when 
my baby aska where she came from I can truthfully tell 
her that the doctor brought ber in a bag.” 

So To saved Ellen from being tom to pieces by cur 
enlivhtened and moral society. T let her bide behind my 
judicial chair, so to apeak, il] the chase should gp by, 
Then she came out into the daylight. Today ehe isn't 
“Tuined.” She is happily married, and bas babies of her 
own, that she can keep, That is better than “ruin,” I 


CHAPTER & 


And oop wiat about the boys and girls who doe! go 
wrong! J am conscious that in dealing so extendedh 
with the problem of those who get into trouble I may 
have given many a dissenting reader the impression that 
this younger generation is just a wormy ape: and if I 
have, I am sory, and can only refer the reader back to 
figures and estimates already given. Let me add, how- 
ever, Lhat I doe oot admit that we are dealing with a 
worny apple, even where the lapses and mistakes of 
youth are admithled. J de oot consent to 30 negative an 
iolerpeetation of the facts, People are not necessarily 
rotten because they make mistakes and have Deen so 
trained and educaled that they can hardly avokd making 
them. Tt is trae that disaster overtakes individuals, but 
looked at in the mass, these changes which are 30 alarm 
ing to mest of Us are constructive in their nature: and 
the onky really deadhy element [ find in the whole busi- 
neat is the attitude of mind thst tries to make such 
changes rotten by calling them rotten and thinking cf 
them as rotten. Such a way of thought ia hidequsly 
destructive, 

Just bow destructive and terrible it can be is well ilus- 
trated today in the crusades of cenzorabip of everything 
and everybody which have spread over this country like 
fg cancer within the last ten years. Prodes create the 
very states of mid they say they arc trying te get rid 
af——and which [ll say Hey badly need to get rid of, 
contidering that the mountain of filth which they 30 
eloquently describe ig largely contained within the com- 
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pass of their own mindy, A well-meaning minister re- 
cently came to tet with a bi) which he wanted to ae 
Mmirodaced into the Jegiaizture. Among the things the 
bi prohibited was the display of women’s lingerie in shop 
windows. Jt went on from that to take in books con- 
taining any reference to sen, movies of the male sort, 
jazz music, and the dancing that went with it, what he 
called “pelvic dancing":—a faidy wide field for one 
bill. Lingetic in shop windows| Now just what sort 
of a cesspool do you suppese that man's mind contained? 

Eut to come back to the boys aod girls who don’t 
go wrong. Whe ate they? Is there & discernible oum- 
ber? Again, I say that I am sorry if I bave given the 
impression that they are only a corporal’s guard, The 
girl who permits a boy to kiss her may not be doing 
winely, but she can hardly be described az having gone 
wrong, can she? Actual sex liberties are another matter; 
and I have already given estimates on that. 

Tn general I find that there are stveral types of youth 
who are unlikely to get into trouble. First, there is 
the type that lacks energy, self confidence, aod initiative, 
Ome characteristic of mnst af the boys and girls who get 
foto difficulties is that they have just these qualitire, and 
are af] the more worth saving on that account. Jt ip mot 
abways true thal the boy or girl who never is willful or 
troublesome lacks energy and character, but it Is quite 
ficely tp be to. Consistently high marks m deportment 
in athe, etpecialhy for a boy, may merely mean that 
he lacks courage and enetay, and perhaps health, and 
is restrained, not by morality but by fear, for “morality” 
doesn't play much part in the reactions of the normal lad 
—noa if he is che healthy young animal he should be, 
Be ought te be about as unconscious of bis soul as be 
is of his breathing, or aoy otber vital thiog about him. 
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The second type that does uot get into trouble is the 
kind that has had the rigAt Aome framing. I say nothing 
of the right se#eol traiming, because, except in a few pri- 
vate schools, and the exceptional public schools, right 
training dees nok seem tg exist where the question uf 
Sextial conduct & concermed, however excellent a echool 
training may be available m many other directions. 

The bome is the very heart of this problem. ‘Well- 
bom young peeple of good stock who come from a cer- 
tain type of home are in little danger from the ordinary 
temptations and freedoms that come their way when 
they are among their fellows. 

Unfortunately there are only a few such hones, even 
among people of good stock, I am sorry to have to say 
this. I know we talk a bot of patriotic spresd-cagleigm 
ébout the Acicrican bome-—even when thete ace weerly as 
many divorces and separations a5 marrhages in 2 repte- 
eentailve American city like Denver; but I am obliged 
in honesty to say, that homes in which children can find 
the right spiritual and intellectual atmosphere ate the 
exception rather than the mile. 

Take, for instance, the Lome of the minister whose 
daughter got into an Intrigue wilh the son of the man 
protuinently connected with Education, That was stp 
peed io be a very auperior sort of home. It had pond 
bhed Bebind il; and it waé supposed to have religious 
aimogphere, and culture also. . But of course religion and 
culture were precisely what that home Jacked. It bad 
& Purilanical theology and 2 routine of systematized 
bypectisy and cant instead, masquerading a3 religion and 
culture. A young plant can't thrive m that kind of acid- 
soaked soil, The old saying about some ministers’ sons 
and deacons’ daughters B as fundamentally true pry- 


chology as it ever was. 
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Again, the parents of Elfen and ber young man were 
both supposed to represent the best we have in moral 
and in intelligence, Amd yet, whatever the appearances 
ef surface refinement, and whatever they profeceed, they 
were wot moral because they were not intelligent. They 
had a bourgesis dullness of mind that was far more to 
blame for dhe waywardness of thelr children than were 
the children themeelyes. 

It & impossible to be moral and at the same time to be 
8 hypocritical ass. Tt is impossible to be truthful and 
yet to hide the truth from people who have a right to it. 
Tt is impossible to be totelligent, enlightened and cul- 
tured, and yet superstitiow, cowardly, wimaginative, and 
blindly cenventiong!. 

The freedom of aclion you will find in the slum Is a 
Better and more genuinely moral thing than such bondage 
es this boodage of pretente and comtealment. It pro- 
duces ieta spiritual disease, though it may produce more 
viddations of the social code. 

fF that sounds extreme, let me say right here that of 
the bendreds of young boys whe até brought before me 
for theft, I bave bead comparatively a very few bewsbeys 
in the last twenty years; and yet most of our neweboyn 
of the streets come fram socalled slum homes, where 
poverty and the temptations of poverty are rampant, 
where they don’t always wash behind their ears, snd 
where six persons are likely to be wing one toothbrush. 

Where do an appallingly large proportion of the theft 
cases come from? Why from our respectable aod cul- 
tured homes, where Morallty glares at you [rom the 
windows as you pass, and where Respectahility goes 
around Jooking like the proverbial undertaker, and where 
you can find mature and rebellious girls who don't know 
twbece bables come fram, and are cynlcally using their 
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wits te find ot, and where the whole game of living is 
“Don't do this; and don’t do that: but lf you ¢a do it, 
for God's sake don't get fousd ma; don't per congee.” 

The boys brought before me for theft come for the 
most part from the beti day echeols, the best Sunday 
achoob, and many of them from boys’ organizations that 
are nationally known,—agencies, one and all, supposed to 
make men of them. 

Judging by results, I should say that one of the things 
most Jacking in this enlightened culture on which we pride 
oumelyes Js enlightenment, end that the other is culture, 
Those poor kids come out of Main Street, What can 
you expect of them, eliher with respect ta theft, or to 
‘exilal yestraint, or anything else—encept Acesing xo op 
featance:. Torey all do that te the best of their ahility, 
Tf they don't they are “roomed,” unless they can beat 
their parents, their teachers, aod the police in a race for 
my judicial chambers, where I manage to save them by 
violating most of the judicial traditions that have ever 
prowm out of the black tuck of human intolerance. 

My observation of children who come from thete 
bowes in which money, comfort, and the surface refine- 
ments of life play 4 momepicusié part has new extended 
over a jong perio. «There & every reasco why such 
homes showld as a role produce children fulhr equipped, 
mentally, mofally, and physically, to take their places ga 
gane and stable reinhers of society. But only a portion 
of them do. Of the others many are sending out into 
the world boys and girls who, tn their ignorance and 
Teck esiness aré a4 dangeraus to themselves and to society 
a8 a ten-year-<cld child toting a loaded gun which be 
playfully points at all bystanders. That children should 
be endowed with a grealer freedom of action than youth 
has ever had before is a splendid thing: but that our 
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preeent way of educating them, both in the bome and at 
schoo, should fail to train them to use such freedom 
witely—this etirely is tragic. They may win through; 
but the process fs bound to result in individual disasters 
beyond campitatiao. 

The only ground on which I ean accant far the failure 
of many materially conmplete homes to pul sweelness and 
light into the Lives of the children they bring inte the 
world & that they have everything dot the culture they 
profess, Judging by their fruits many of them must ve 
the abode of insufferable vulgarians and bigots. 

What have such peqple as these smig and comfortable 
standpalters to impart ta children? Whet spiritual meat 
and drink can they offer them? What Religion, pure 
and undefiled, can they transmit to them? Whai notion 
of their duty toward God and their Neighbor can they 
leave them to be kept forever burning like 4 fame upon 
an ancient Altar? And what sweet communion of iree 
Spirits car. they institute within the sanctity and freedom 
of the bome? 

Ts it conceivable that suck adults as these should deal 
rergectfaty with children, treating them a3 equals instead 
of with careless contempt, like stupid tyrants? Ia it com 
ceivable that they should dg other than produce afier 
thei: kind, imparting ta their young, so far aa they can, 
the tooth-and-claw philosophy by which they live them- 
seives and which they never ackoowledge to themselves? 
They don't mege te—Dear, no! They try lo bring the 
thildren up in the way they should go, by means o! sec- 
ond-hand and hothew exhortations, Dy stupid commands 
and by the concealrornt of every inconvenient truth, 

To them the art of hypocrisy has always been as the 
breath of life. More—il is a cloak which protects thelr 
white and tender hides from the gusty winds of Reality. 
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They can't uiderstatd that human bemgs can Jive with- 
cut it. They think pretenae is necessary tp their authar- 
ity. Later, when the child discovers the pretens#, at 
jost about the time when be is sufiermg the physical and 
apioilual growing pains vf adolescence, the sham authority 
crumbles, and he is left with pothing to stand an save 
what he can fashion for himself. Rut builded in simple 
honesty, the foundation would have held, set 25 a mek. 

The results of this adult folly are visiblt on every side. 
Youth is like a boat guided by a pilot who bas never 
earned to “shoot the suo.” Tt can't navigate becquse it 
Jacks 4 point of reference, It sais on with on dear-cut 
porpose, Jt lives in the presept and for the moment, 
fading no stimuatys ig the thaught of a goal ahead, It is 
emotional hy? Unbalanced and wanting in bervous and men- 
tal stability. Therefore it is crazy for excitement, and 
averse to disclplined effort; and it automatically and 
jostmectively avoids contacts with life which are not super- 
fitiel and easy, By the same token it finds, in the vapid, 
Meaningless, purpoaeless world of jazz, where experiences 
are valued by the viddence of the immediate “kick™ they 
can deliver, litthe to respect and [ith ta compel either 
worship oF reverence, 

This means mitchicl, And the responsibility for the 
eteation of ft rests in just one place, squarely on the 
shoyulders of an adult peneration which is still trying to 
force upon Youth a body ef Lreditions, customs, laws, 
and forms of authority in which it dora not iteell any 
longer believe and by which its own mer life m no 
longer dominated. 

These traditions were once potent. Parent: were able 
to transmit them to their children because they them- 
Selves really were compelled by them, and really believed 
in them with all their strength. It was a vision. They 
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lived? by it, Bert it bas vanished dike 9 mirage; and now 
something must come in its place; for when there is po 
vision the people perish. 

In the meantime, ber shall the blind lead the blind? 
The older gencration stubbornly affirms that it i5 still zeal. 
ous For this body of cant which it hypeeritically preaches 
to Youth and discards in its own lle. Hear 5 it possible 
that there should grow up alongside of this dishonesty, 
this insincerity, this futile cherishing of a thing that’s 
dead, a system of education capable of deslmg Dlunni- 
natingly, convincingly, and Tneplringly with the aroazing 
apportunity for spiritua] adventure and sheer romance 
that fies m modem lifer About uz is a bedy of newly 
discovered truth capable of fulhlling and preserving all 
that was sound and permanent in the traditions and cus- 
toms bequeathed ws by our forefathers—amuazing, blind- 
ing, beautiful trath, fit, should it touch 4 dead stone, to 
tin it Into a whizzing meteor, At to send forth the epirit 
of Youth indo the world of purposed action like a flaming 
sword, Byi—how, io the name of the God we so ds- 
perately need to find, alall we show them that vision 
while we atubbomly look back—look back—took bark— 
forgetting Lot's Wife? 

We have to make new decisions nod new cholces in 
this modern world. Youth has to be taught to make them 
too, Bet in what essential ceepect have we changed gur 
educations! methods to suit this need? Hardly at all. 
Education still remaing a process, not of ucfoldment or 
discovery of of orginal effort, but rather of injecting inte 
the mind a body of crystallized knowledge, supposed 
to be perfect and final, which a child is ta accept and be- 
lieve withet4 examination or critical scrutiny, Let iw not 
deceive ourselves about this, Any teacher whe tried to 
teach by making bis stodentsa really do their own think- 
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ing, particularly in the field of acience, religion, political 
economy, sociology, economics, and the like, would be 
discharged 35 a daoyrrous peraon by the tchoa) board at 
its next ttetiog. As for any teacher who dared io ex- 
pound some of the things Hhat are going into this beck 
—well, | hate to think what some irale white-cobed moh 
might do to him. 

The student in the average American sthoal and college 
ds handed certain “truths” which he is to Aefiepe. He 
most nt appraise them, question them of put his own 
valuation upon them. His morality, his Americanism, his 
eanity, hit social fitness, are all called into question ii 
he doce. 

What is the resultry Does Youth reply by going 
apubtily sod fearlessly ahead? Does tt Independently 
appraise life in the teeth of these prohibitions? Chaes it 
BeTiously weigh and consider facts in epite of all obstacles, 
and in spite of the want of encouragement aod inspira- 
tinny) §=¥eu, a few strong ones do; and these are the 
Jeaven io the loaf. But the youth who is one of the beni, 
with merely average energy of mind, doce sothing af the 
sort. Samething divine within him, that up-reaching, 
fresh interest and enthusiasm for Ane and troe things, bas 
been ruthlessly cobed. He has done Gis own supericial 
aeporaking, uhAalped by the adult world, and in resentiul 
todependence of it,--and he has dove it badly. Suddenly, 
as he passes from childhood to adulthood, and through 
the impressionable and Iocmative years of adolescence, 
be becomes “hard boiled.” ‘ernight as it were, he 
lobes intereét in this whole fascinating and difficult game 
of seeking the truth; he turn forthwith to the super- 
ficjalities and crodities of Life, These look like truth to 
his inexperienced eyes, and they are, moreover, gaudy, 
attractive, and easy of access. Henceforth they take his 
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attention and sap his energies. While they fll his mind 
ke will submit ta op discipline and ty no genuine and 
cficolt culture. Thug be easily becomes babitusted to 
the intellectually effortless way of life which throsts itself 
upon him aa the only apparent allemative to a body of 
belief and custom which he regards a5 fafse and repellent 
because he perceives ft io be gut of joint with the times. 

The curses which descend upon him ag a chnsequence 
of bis inexperienced choice of one evil for another evit 
até iotellectcal mediocrity, volgarity of roanners, an un- 
stable slandard of conduct, an a lack of that fine de- 
crimination and power of fastidious judgment which are 
among the hall-marks of culture. 

Gur parrot system of education bas the additiqnal and 
dangerous efiect of making young people into rubber 
stamps, slaves Of masa sentiment, like their elders. How- 
ever much youngsters may seem to depart from the old 
traditions ef thought and conduct, they pbevertheless do 
act and think consisteniiy and siricily within the limites 
Of tectain shifting codes and traditions which they havo 
crested for themselves. They dress alike, look alike 
so fay as they can, and act alike; they dread being differ- 
ext from their fellows: and the pack will set upon any 
individual in it who dees not run true to form, This is 
AS true among our Youth as it is among the older gen- 
etalion. However much Youth may Gaunt its independ 
ence, therefore, it has Htde genuine liberty, little real 
emancipation. By its departures, ca sasre, from ancient 
standards, it has doubtless achieved some tea! progress; 
bat its individual members heve simply jumped from ane 
form of slavery into another. License i« boodage: lib 
erty, on the contrery, in a [ree obedience to laws more 
compelling and difficult than buman law, and far mort 
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exacting. Youth, unhelped by any wisdom bur its own, 
often confuses the two, 

Thus does Youth inherit from its elder one of the 
worst Plagues of American life, a compulsion om indi- 
viduals not to be individual, a compulsion to be stand- 
ardized and cut-topellem. We have effectively taught 
Youth our own intolerance of freedom because iotaler- 
ance is one of the things in which we adults so sincerely 
believe that we consistently and vigorously practice it, 
Witness, for instance, the growth of ihe Ku Klux Elan, 
2n organization which, for ils own ends, capitalizes and 
uses this deteslable wiee as Lhe turbines wlilize the power 
of Niagara. 


CHAPTER 


Ubavoidably the mind turns fo this connection to the 
Leopold-Loeb case. Let oo parent flatter himself that 
the Leopold-Loeh case bas no lesson for him. Let ut all 
clearly understand that that crime was the fruit of the 
modem misdirection of youth: thal (he mreeent deff of 
our social forces produced it; that the responsibility fas- 
tens, not individually on the well-intentioned parenta of 
thost unfortunate boys, but on American parenthood in 
general, Tt was more than the story of a murder. It was 
the stony of modem youth, of modern parents, of modern 
economic and social conditions, and of modern education 
—atd this is true even though the event worked gut into 
an extreme and exceptional deed of borror. 

To bave already dwelt at length on the extremes of 
unwise eenduct to which our young people go, with their 
joy Tides, their ways of dancing, their petling parties, 
thelr freedom in Séx relations, and the like, I might 
have gone with some detail also into the domain of 
actual crime, such as automobile stealing, banditry, bur- 
gary and assault committed by mere boys. These things 
often proceed from condilions similar to those which 
produced the Leopald-Loeb crime. 

These minors, be it remembered, are “children.” The 
low pores even a step further and calla them “infants.’' 
Leopold anc Loeb were fofants in that sense, All the 
young people I deal with are mfants. IT do not emphasize 
this in mitigation of the offenses they commit, amd most 
certamby not in mitigation of the Leopold-Loeb murder, 
but rather to empbasize that For hundreds of years the 
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law haa taken the enlightened view that persons under 
twenty-one ace children, and that they must, for that 
reason, be dealt with m a way different (rom thai arc- 
corded to adults. 

What thie implies is that persona uwntier 21 years of 
age are aasumed to be inferior to adults in Judgement and 
experience, and in the sense of responsibility which comes 
with physical and mental maturity, It is for this rea- 
fon that children cannot, in (heir cen pame, and of their 
own motion, buy and sell property: or marry without 
the consent of some adult responsible for their welfare; 
Dor operate dangerous machinery; Dor Use firearms with- 
aut supervision; nor do many other thing: without 
adult sanction. More than that, the State protects 
them in a degree, however insufficient, from exploitation 
by adults. Parents are required to send their children 
te schogl: children most not be made to work at oocupa- 
tions in which the conditions imperil their bealth and 
welfare; children must be protected from adult influences 
whick would “contribute to the delinguency of a chokd" 
as the Colorade law puta it, Oo laws, particularly pith 
regard to child labor, often fall far short of what they 
shoukd be: but the tendency of the State to take over 
4 parental supervision of children, mi certain cases, under 
the doctrine of garens potige (tht State as a atper- 
Parent) is becoming more and more marked. 

But ouc Ingic in this meatier does not yet carry 1s 
Through. Tt is obvious thal ff children gre to be this 
regarded in connection with such economic and sactal 
Toatters 23, for instance, the ownership of property, and 
the making of marriages, IL is just a6 important that they 
be conghatently provided with protection, advice, and gubkt- 
ance in matters haying to do with mind and morals. Some 
such protection iy given both by the State and home, but 
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it isn't given energetically: and it is particularly lacklug¢ 
io homes wheee the feetrictions placed on children are 
in some directions unduly severe. 

It is one thmg to protect and enlighten: itt is quite 
ancther thing to restrict, to prohibit, to forbid. The 
one Inplies tact, sympathy, and respect; the other {mnliea 
coercion, fat commands, and oo attempt at true enlighten- 
ment and education. 

And thus, in this business of poverning the young, te 
come to a parting of the ways, the choice between govern: 
ment through reasonable counsel, through conviction, and 
through the art of imposing responsibility aa Youth, 
and the government through Fear. 

Government through Fear produces the impube te do 
the other thing—te secret fF need be. It Hvets 2 chikl’s 
Whole attention on the oepatives of life. It makes ol 
them an overpowering sugpestion, it creales an overpower- 
ing impulse te turn them into positives, cil] the 'thow 
ghalt not' of tradition becomes the rebellious and un- 
reasoning “I will’ af modern youth. 

The chain of cate and pifect leading to all kinds of 
Youthiul delinquency, and to much adult misconduct, cat 
thus wually be traced back to prohibitions and Lahoos 
arbitrarily imposed in childhood through the agency of 
Fear. The child, because of his Fear, may yield an out- 
ward obedience ta commands which do not seem Lo bim 
roasonabic, becavec he hag never been appealed to a5 a 
thinking aod reasoning being. Secretly be is thinking 
other thoughts and harboring other impulscs of a con- 
trary arm often antisocia] kind. These he conceals. 
TAot Oy wens of ae outward conformity fe roires be- 
tween ime! cad (4G adult werkt whch refases te 
regan witk Aim on aadi-sociel sercen belond mhick oll 
dinds of dreams, fancies, visions, ced Aalf-lormend pur. 
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poses fake shope—tAoughts and wishes that would 
cited Ait perents ond feackers if they Aad an ridling 
of te frvth. This tendency becomes intensified in chil- 
dren of certain types. A slrong child may harbor 4 strong 
resentineni; a weak one a consuming and furtive terror. 
Both bide tbeir time. Later they come if, contact with 
fhe modem outside workd, with iis trerocndout eppor- 
Lunities for liberty sod independent action; and then 
things, anti-social things, begin te happen. The dreams, 
the Tancies, the secret wishes, the fortive purposes, bend 
lo Lake the form of action. They ate no longer an insub- 
atantial pageant. What some of the possibilities are, the 
briefest consideration of the conduct of many of our 
young people shows all too plainty. What the ultimate 
posmibiities are in Some extreme and &xceptional in- 
stances, the story of the Leopold-Loch case iciis in a way 
that can’t be misread, 

Please urederstand my use of the word Fear in this 
connection, Fear may haye many degrees, and il may 
take the form merely of a dread of social disapproval, and 
OF the expressions hat result Irom that dread. The point 
iz that Fear represents a difference of point of view be- 
tween child and adult which reguits in the creation of a 
kiod of silent, [f-defned bostility in the mind of the 
child—-a hestility which 15 likely to manifest itseli in the 
form of deliberate dehance, agetessive independence, jeer- 
ing rebellion, and genuinely anti-social conduct later; or 
such conduct, instead of being open and defiant, may be 
secret and furtive. Tt depends on the child. fa cether 
ease there és an absence of those taternal ond patlemtary 
resiraints ifnca done stake tiorel conduct postibte. 

My big job in dealing with young people is te create 
within them, 28 well a3 I can, those intemal restraints 
which their childbood training bas jailed to produce. Aod 
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since youth i plastic and generous ip its impulses, 7 often 
succeed fn this beyond my hopes. ; 

Leopold and Loeb wert both of them brought up m 
conventional homes. [t was, T suppose, taken for granted 
from the start that they would follow the Lines of conduct 
whith Were traditional in thelr homes, They were trained 
in those lines of Conduct by gurmes and by teachers and 
attendants Lired for the purpose, This was unforhmate. 
For, except in rare imsigfices, such hired persons role 
children by arbitrary commands which pyt them inte a2 
etate of internal rebellion. Often ton such persons lack 
fiomness and fail to command respect, and then contempt 
on the part of the child reinforces the attitude of inner 
Tebellian, 

With such a basis as this for enodict, and with this 
covert hastlity Loward socket, these two boys were turned 
loose on the world so soon ag they emerged from child- 
hood, ‘The presumption was that they had a normal 
eocia] poml of view. The truth was that they had been 
robbed of it by the money which bed cot them aff from 
Intimate touch with their parents. 

The truth also was that ihey reasoned [ram what prem- 
ies they had with the Ingical clarity of twa Iematics. 
People fn agylums reason mote clearly and unzwervingl y 
From given premises than other people, That's why they 
aren't sane. I don't say that these boys were insane, but 
their way of thought bad about it a logic and cuthlegs- 
ness which certainly was mot characteristic of sane 
thought. For cane thought is adaptable. Tt temporizes. 
It demands of its theories that they chall work. No 
Tunatic does that: ideas cantivate him, but their requits 
don’t concern him. 

The irresponsible Uberty given these bays in ihe matier 
af spending money Wat a contributing (actor in all this. 
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Tt gave them 2 pewter and an opportunity te follow their 
itopulses which would not have been possible otherwise. 
But money was not the root cause, nor was idleness. 
The root cause wag Fear, in the sense in which T have 
defined my use of the word, And Fear ja the root cata 
of the anti-social conduct of all modern Youth today. 
The difference in the resulta is a difference of degree. 
The Leopold-Loeb case, therefore, ought, rightly under- 
atood, ta serve as ihe one and onby lesson needed to wake 
this ation wp, 

T suppose it is hardly wecesaany for me to add to this 
the corollary that if Fear is the cause of mest wrong 
doing, it follows that COURAGE is the most fundamental 
of all the virtues, and is indeed the virtue which makes 
all other vittucs possible, Love, kindness, compassion, 
generosity, faith, hope—p as fac as you Tke—are im- 
possible to persons whe lack courage; and there is novh- 
ing in the world that can blast these virtues ag Fear can 
blast them. And yet, in the hope of making noble mico 
and women of our children, we dare to make theth afraid. 
This emables us te control them with less trouble 10 cur- 
selves. It is easy. 

The trial of Leopold and Loch, as conducted by Judge 
Caverly, seems to me to have set a new precedent, not 
so much with respect to the verdict rendered 25 with 
Frepeck to the spirit of the tal and the purposes and 
ends of juslice which it defined so clearly in the public 
mind, It was educational. How the calm and true maj- 
eaty of the law shone cut throwrh that ordeal. How imp 
tently the cry of the mob for Blood best against it. 

Judge Caverly, in dhe rendering of bis verdict, did two 
very wise things. He based the verdict tteclf on 4 legal 
Precedent which nobody can question, the youth of the 
defendants. He then called attention to the fact that 
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though ft is not at this time apparently possihle for science 
to arrive at accurate conclusions regarding the question of 
the responsibility of individuals for what they de or do 
not do, the future tay yet bring: forth great things when 
rescarch along such lines has come to a fuller develop 
ment. There is implied here a recognition of the fact 
that mere tevenge taken by society upon its offenders 
8 not a solution, and chat metives of revenge saoukd have 
nO place m tht operations of a criminal court. It was 
a gTeak and a Witt decision, and it if to be hoped that 
the whole American nation will learn a lesson {ram it, 


CHAPTER 10 


T owas once invited to address the students of a certain 
high school In a large western city. The school superin- 
tendent, however, called me by lelephone ahead of tlm, 
and sald the Board of Education requested that in my 
tal, [ gheyfd not touch on questions of sex, marriage, 
divorce, and similar topics. He apalogetically added 
that somé of the Board were to be therc, ond that knew 
ing my habit of frank speech, they bad been imeasy for 
fear I might opeo wp subjects about which they did mot 
tonskier it wie to set young people thinking. 

“Par be it from mé,” I sald, “te start anything that 
might imperil the morals of your young, You mag rely 
om my discretion,” 

He breathed an awilble sigh of relief that made me 
think he bad agticipated there would be trouble when be 
should iry lo separaic me from a subject so mear my 
leart. “Thank you very muck,” be said pleasantly: 
“lm sure you will have Many other interesting things to 
ay.” 

Wheo I delivered my talk, therefore, I kept off the 
grass. I skirted the whole sex subject in a discreet and 
Tong-skirted manner. I did, bowever, take the liberty 
ol referring, wamingly, to the fact that unchaperoned 
Automobile chiding cared with it moral réspenibilities 
equal to the opportunities it might give for irrcéponsible 
conduct Ao? io that conbection I queted ta them those 
fine lines from Richard Lovelace: 


“T sould not love thee, Dear, 30 much, 
Loved I net [anor more,” 


HIT 
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spective, was to tell them the truth and let them take 
Sex ag mitch for granted as the weather, 

Under such conditions they would continue to think 
about it and be concerned with it, I grant yet; bot the 
Tepressions and anppresetons that work most of the mis. 
chief at present would be done away with, and sound 
and decent codes of conduct would follow. I don’t mean 
that we would have a Dtopia, even at that,--for the 
enormous mass Of our other accepted sex conventions and 
restraints would still heave to be reckoned with: but it 
would at least be a start, and something rational would 
come from it, 

One of my reasons for thinking that the result would 
be a greater rationality and restraint than anything we 
have at present is that girls wito dave complete infor- 
mation about sex seldom make mistakes in the relations 
they petit between themsrives and boys, Instinchvely 
a sophisticated girl puts up whatever conventional barriets 
may be ttecessary lo her opm defense. It is a simple 
Taner of self preservation and of enuimon senge; for 
the burden, fn these matters, [alla ont the woman, Hers 
ig the yisk because the consequences, if there are any, 
aré bers to reckon with. She bas a biological reason for 
self restraint: and HW oour volunteer cengere of roorality 
think che peeds fem Lo come to her defense, they flatter 
theréehves. Nature took care af that long ago. Women 
have opdered and will order the activities of sex, both as 
te time and eocesian, by their own convenience and by 
their owt sebse of expediency. But of course this pre- 
suppases that they know what they are about, and have 
the necessary knowledge of fact, An untanght little gird 
can't exercise such judgement: and she i more likely, cn 
urging From some importumate male, to do things which, 
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io her ignorance, she sees oo adequate reason for oot 
doing. And the more independent and alive ghe is the 
more likely the thing is to happen: so that the finest and 
brightest and mast worthwhile girls are, as judged by 
the standards of Mrs. Grindy, most likely to become 
“Tmmoral"—if they are left in ignorance, And the con- 
trary is true when they know the facts, Then they are 
the feast likely to go wrong. 

T remember three giels coming ta me together. (me 
of them was ty, the other tao were 16, All were from 
geod, middle-class homes, They wanted advice. The 
oldest said she had had sex relations with a bay, and 
was wormed for fear she might be pregnant. I told her 
that if she cared to she might consult a man or woman 
doctor on our staff, and that if she should prove to be preg- 
nant, the court would Help ber, in a legal and proper 
manner. The second retated that she was going with 
a boy, that he was accustomed to kiss her and take 
various liberties with her, and that she was afraid she 
might some time yield to bim completely. I told her 
to wam him that she waa under my care, and that no 
further improper liberties would be tolerated. Also that 
she had better keep in touch with me, for support. The 
third was contemplating eloping with a boy of about her 
own age. She wanted ta know what [ thought ef it. I 
told her I didn’t think well of it, and told ber why. (me 
of the reasons was that be was not making a living, and 
that ibe coming of a baby would put Lhem up a alum. 
I gave her other reasons also. She finally apreed that 
the whole project was footish, and consented to aban- 
don it. 

Every one of those three girls, you eee, came to me 
for information: and the one already in trouble was 
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there because af igmorance, an ignorance which had been 
laid on all of them, and which was already leading the 
other two into danger. Fortunately they usd came to 
Tre io time. But why didn’t the Home, the Church, and 
the School tell them things that would have made eoch 
folly unlikely or impossiblet Why let them walk blind- 
Fold to the very brink of the precipice? All they needed 
or wanted was the truth, Once they had it they were 
teady to act on their own responsibility and in their 
own defense,—for that, I repeat, is 2 biolegical instinct 
common to all normal women. 

Years ago f had in my charge a girl of 17 who, when 
T become acquainted with her five years before, had 
already had relations with ceveral school Boys. Tinmoral? 
Bad? Poppyeock! She was ignorant. One talk with 
me ended it; she becane one of the finest young women 
in Denver. Ne casual male would dare crogs her path. 
She if very beautiful, has a remarkable mind, and some 
Lime Bea wes maricd te a youth who, I trust, deserves 
ber. 

Lang before her marriage, aod Tong alter I had punt 
an end to the promiscuous intimacies with boys with 
which she had begun ber sezual life, she came to me 
frankly and told me that she had one lover now mstead 
ef many: thal they intended lo marry af soon aa he 
should be in a position to support ber, and thal in the 
meantime she was living in “pre-nuptial relations with 
him, that being the term weed by these young people to 
indicate such intimacies. 

Could I have done anything about that? Conyentional- 
minded people would say, ‘Certainly. You should not 
have countenanced it, You should have forbidden it 
flatly." 
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Well, If did nothing of the sort, She had heen frank 
ath me: and [ didn’t violate her confidence by inter: 
fering. If T had dene so J'd have lost my influence over 
ber for good, When I found that I could net persuade ber 
to a More conventional kind of conduct I let her an 
her way without interference, Though I expressed strong 
disagreement with her course, [ rondemmed her not at 
ali; and what's the result? Simply that she and ber 
lower pot married in dye time, and are now bappy in 
& way which society would heve made impossible if 
it bad bad an opportunity to interfere, Eecently a beau- 
tif) baby was bom te them. 

T want to point out in this ennmection, where the re- 
sponsibiliry for this state of affairs really lay, It lay 
with the parents, the church, and the teachers, and the 
conneniion of sence which mac it possible for that 
girl Ignorantly to stumble ints a sex experience at the 
ape of twelve. What happened then aroused in that 
child mpulses which would conmally have remgined dor- 
thatt GT much later, Her sex life tras aroused: it made 
ber an adit before ber time; and now—though I might 
talk continence to her til] I was blue in the face, I could 
not stop her, 

Rut I could make sure that there was no promiscuity 
in her relations, and that ber mtimacy wes lirnited to 
the youth she ioved and intended to marry. And they 
afterwards did marcy, and had a big society wedding; 
and her mother and ber toother’s friends wept, 13 women 
bave a way of doing at weddings, and moa doubt thought 
sentimentally how fonecent and unprepared she was for 
the experience of marriage, Hor it would interest them 
to know that their litle girl would by now be a “bad 
wom’ if © had oot gotten her in time. Of course, by 
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their standards, she is today a5 “immoral” as ever, or 
bealy so, because she once Uved “in sin” with a man 
ehe wasn't married to, 2 thing thal by thelr code can never 
be Wetted cut. She could live with him “in sin’ later, 
afler the matriege ceremony, and it would be all right. 
Where do they get their logic? O34 that relationshep 
realy simerch and defile kev, or wet she of joni simply 
becaute she tay viokateng the social code? ~The distine- 
tien Is extremely important. We may admit that she 
was at fault in het prenuptial intimacy: but the fault 
lay in ber vidlgtion of a éoclal convention, and net in a 
mysterans “defilerent” aonjured up by ovr tribal super- 
stitions, ‘That “deflement” was aS much present after 
the marriage as before, if by “deflement” is mesot the 
puysical and psychological fact of sex-teletionship., This 
is mot said, of course, to imply that I justify her course, 
but simply to show what are the troe groumts on which 
ghe may be rationally judged; and to show that those 
grotnds do mot justify tie severity of the condemnation 
which qur superstitions and hypectitical society visits on 
gitls who thus vialate the conventions. I am here writing 
as much in the interests of justice as in the interest of 
morals, 

To celating such incidents a5 thes¢ T am trying to make 
clear My reasons fot thinking that girls would establish 
their own slandards of safety if they were properly and 
completely informed about tex, They normally tor to 
the right about when they know the truth; and whenever 
they get into trouble ot into danger, it is invariably for 
the reason that they have an ltaperfect compechension af 
the facta apd significance ol sex as these things apply te 
then. 

Gne evideoce of this is that i is the girls rather than 
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the bays Whe come to this court for belp in sex problems. 
The same thing i fodicated in the fact that it was the 
girls in that school in the western city—not the bays— 
whe gathered aramd me and asked questions. Boys 
would be incapable of it. The young male animal has 
Tot matured to the point where such problems atrike him 
a3 particularly vital or as socially significant. He has, 
however, quite decisively reached the polot where be 
cm aggressive desires are an acute factor in the <ltua- 
tion, Parliculacly when be deals with girls who art as 
imoarant as bimeeli. The young male doesn't think be- 
yond the satisfactions of the moment, particularly where 
sex is concemed. I see this constanily in my court, The 
boy, mentally and spiritually, is less mature, And when 
s60 loom into an actuality, it be tbe girls who come for 
help and counsel because nature lays on Uber & fesponsi- 
bility from which the boy is free, 

This lack of capacity for positive and constrictive 
thinking on the part of bens comes out in other ways. 
My Giles are full of letters which I get from both sexes, 
and almost Invariably those from the boys are childish 
and if expressed, my English that is inadequate and in- 
earrect. The girls, on ihe eller hand, expresa thec- 
selves with an éas¢ comomensurave with the relative ¢clar- 
ity of thelr thinking, The ability to write ot ta speak 
clear, straighthonward, understandable English has always 
seemed to mt ont of the best single indications of in- 
telligence that I know of; and the lack of such ability 
is often sm indi¢ation ctthéer of an inactive or ah tth- 
developed mind. And a4 bealween girls and boys io 
a school, the difference is tog pronounced ta be ignored 
in euch a connectian as this. 

This will in part explain why [ have had eo much 
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more to say about girls than I have shout boys. Aside 
foam the Exact that the girs’ part in such qnestions i4 
the toore dramalic and interesting, it is also a fact that 
the boy, relatively, doesn't count. You can always tell 
what Re will do, for bis sex paycholoey is relatively 
direct, simple apd uninvolved, But with the girl it is 
different. Hee decisions are jmportant—both for her- 
peli and for the race; and this she instinctively kn. 

Another point to which I want to direct attention is 
that the reépontible interest taken by girls in such sub- 
jects a6 those broached among these schoolgirls in that 
WREAD city means that women are comg, Sooner or later, 
to come to certain definite conclusions: and that from 
these conclusions will come a woman-made code of sex 
mordity on which the women of the future wil] act, for 
their oem protection and for the peetection of childten— 
and on which they will therefore require men to art. 
What that code will be, and how far it will depart from 
the code of this day, I don't pretend to say. Bot T am 
certain that women will create it, and that it will be 
saner and better than our present code, becsuge Its ten- 
dency will be to make the marrage contract much more 
workable and successful than it is at present. 

T dou't want te be misunderstood here a5 implying 
that men will not willingly conform to such a code. Boys 
anit men are alike capable of restraint and jadgment 
in sex matters when they heve been properly educated. 
But the leadership, nevertheless, is oot guing to come 
from them: jt will come ftom wotnen because women 
have tiore at stake, The iséye with them & direct; with 
noon ft is indirect. Tt is a quettion of comerete morality 
and concrete results with women; It & eo question of ab- 
stract morality and of 20 results ln particular with men. 
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Again, the intent of the questions posed by those high- 
echool gitls was mot cynical nor senguows. They were not 
seeking excuses for lax conduct. The inquiry waa spir- 
itual and honest Io intent. ‘Those girls wert pot satit- 
fed with their received traditions, they Teaented the at- 
tempt to muzzle me, and they had a perfectly proper 
desire to know, They were refusing to be put off. The 
directness of their methods suggested an intelligence and 
independence of spirit of which their purblind elders 
would have done well to take account. The frankness 
of thetr speech showed moral health. Everything showed 
that they were engaged in an honest search for valid 
Boinciples of canduct for worce, They were tot asking 
what boys should do. Jt was plain that they would 
decide ai] chat for the boys so soon as they bad decided 
on the proper courses for themselves, 

Still another thing is evident. This active and agpres- 
sively magutring attitude of mind on the part of girls 
has of Iste years hecome general rather than exceptional. 
Alsa, it i9 more and more unconcealed. The reason ig 
that social and cconomir conditions have placed these 
girlk more on a level with men, Many of them, when 
they leave Sthool, take positions in which they make 
more money than the boys they go with. The result 
is that many a youth finds himself subject to rather 
cOnbempluows inspection by the young woman af his 
choke. 

To many persons this cold sophistication on the part 
of our girls is shocking. Ti seems fo carey with it Impli- 
cations of evil knowledge pained by evil experience. 
What I find, however, is that a very large nuiber of the 
girls who lak most familiachy about sex problems are 
in reality almoat abaurdly innocent and touchingly pure 
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of heart. Frequently their appearance of bemg young 
in years bot old in sin amuses me, There are many of 
them ike ttle girkt strutting about in theic mothers’ 
dresses: and Io haye never been able to see that their 
knowledge does them any hurl. The evil eeeme ta pass 
them by, Somehow, What they know with their minds 
does mot seem to touch them emotionally. They take 
no erm; it is as though the angels literally took charge 
nf them, 


CHAPTER 11 


Sometimes the prwing ecopdniic Independence of girls, 
combined with their spunky determination to do their 
oom thinking works cut in ways that are almost comic 
reversals of all cur old traditions. T remember a typical 
case that came my way mot long ago. A certaln girl 
was having an affair wth a youth—an affair ao indis- 
creet that it became the consternation of al! her family, 
whe could do anything with ber but manage her. 

Finally one of her relatives came te me. “Judge,” he 
sald, "Dro alraid Mary is booked for a tragedy. I want 
you te sec if you tan't straighten bec out.” 

“What's the tragedy?" I asked. 

“She ig going with Bill Riggs,” he replied, “I don't 
think he amonnts to much, but she is crazy about him. 
Several times the two of them have come to my house 
when my wife and I were away; apd last week my wife 
came home suddenty ad found them there, Tt was scan- 
dalows, In fact, we think the worst bas happened. 

“Tt wouldn't be so bad if there were anything to that 
bay. But he's ng good. Sure aa shooting, he'll give 
ber a dirty deal. Tf anything happens, be wont marry 
her. I'm sure of it. Won't you get bold of her, and 
make clear io ber the kind of tragedy she = facing?” 

E promized I would. Hut before I coukt send for 
Mary, she showed up in my coort of fer own accord, 
She was about 72 years old: and she was a beauty, with 
SHPpPng eyes and a manner thal didn't tack for agsur- 
ance. She had graduated from high school, and wound 
wpm a finishing school. 

At fest T thought she must koow about the visit of 

rzy 
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her interested relative: but no, ber calf didn’t concern 
her qewo affaies. Sbe was worried over a 17-year-old 
itl Friend of bere. Miawde, it appeared, was becoming 
wild. Lately she had shown «2 checking preference for 
metiiog parties and boose; and wouldn’t I take hold of 
her and see if I couldn't straighten ber cut and warn 
her of the tragedy that tight result Irom conduct sp il 
advised. 

“Tl be glad to do anything I can, Mary,” I said. 
And we then and there concocted & plan of campaign 
designed to bring Maude back to the straight and narrow 
path where she belonged. 

“Well Mary,” I said when we were through with that, 
Awhat about yourself?” 

“Oh,” she said, carelessly, “I'm going with Bill Riggs.” 

“Is Bill your steady?" 

Sure," she said: and then, without any reservations 
éhe told me the whole story. It was considerably more 
scandalous than her interested relative had dreamed. 
She saw nothing wrong about it, She aod Hill, she pointed 
out, bad lived om the square like a true matried par, 
but this business cf promiscuous petting that Maude 
was going in for was quite smother matter. It was 
shocking. Maude must be made to— 

“Well Mary,” I pet in; “why don't you and Bill get 
married?" 

“Marled!” she said derisively. “Why Judge, out of 
len girls In my set who have gotten married in the Jast 
tee years more than balf are divarced or separated From 
thrit husbands. Look at all that standal. For instance, 
there was Jeony Strong. She leslified in court that ber 
husband didn’t want her to have a baby, and had made 
her go to an abortionisi. Nooe of that for me. If Bill 
and [ don't get along, we'll quil without any fuss.” 
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“But what about babies?" 

"T havent thought about that yet muck. I'm not sure 
T want any." 

“But suppese you do. That would be a difficult situa- 
thon, wouldn't it?” 

SOb, mo," she ssid. “Bill would marry me any time. 
Re wants to. He's crazy about me. But I'm not sure 
I want to marry bir. J haven’) any (oo much confidence 
jo Bill's capacity. Way i'm eaesing more than Ae is 
rivet now." 

Well, what could 7 say?) Reprimatd ber? Impost- 
gible, A Teprimand wouldn't have changed her view and 
would merely bave deprived me of what hold I had on 
her. 

She didn't know why she wasn't martying Bill: but 
abe had ptt her finger, tmconstioosly, an the economic 
failure of the instiluten of marriage as we have always 
koown it. She was caroing mort than be, and now she 
was golog to look twice at this marriage business before 
she tried it. It had nothing io do with her three meals 
a day. She didn’t have to mary & meal ticket. She 
crild eernone, She was a free agent. Hill would have 
to prove hinself competent all along the line before she 
would tie up with him. 

T didy't press the question further, and she left, Later, 
she came from time ta time in beball of Maude, whom 
T finally get bold of and disauaded from the line of con- 
duct she hat lately adopted, 

Mary continued lo prosper In business. One day I 
noticed ber cut with another boy than Bill, The next 
time [ saw ber to talk with ber I asked her about it. 
“You've been going with Hill a year and a half now, 
Mary,” I said. “Why don’t you marry himr” 

“Tm disgusted with Hill." she said, “aod if there is 
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amy one thing I'm glad of it is that I didn't marry him 
When you suggested tt. Why Judge, he’s no good. He's 
been working a loug time now, and yet be’s only making 
$80 a month as a soda clerk, while ['m making $159 
a month, and withowt much effort at that.—Dfarry him? 
I gues not, Imagine me, on S80 a month, and perhaps 
with a baby” 

Well, that seemed to be that. But there was more. 
One day in walked Bill. Bill was swallowing, and he 
looked as if be were going to cry. “Judge,” he said, I 
want to talk with you—You know Mary, don"t yout” 

“Surely,” said 1. 

‘Mary and I have been steadies now nearly two years, 
and I know she knows you, and I thowght—I thought 
you might Help me. Jurdee, H you'll only help me out— 
It" 

"Glad te do anything T can, Fall, What's the trouble?” 

Whereupon poor fill burst into tears amt leaned his 
head on the table—my shoulder being safely out of brs 
reach, “My God," he cried, "she's ditched mel—She 
never would mary me, and now she's ditched mer,” 

Poor Bill She'd ditched him! Stat was the tragedy. 
Times hod choneed. In this day and age, apparently, 
it wasn't the helpless girl that got the worst of it after 
giooping to lolly, it was the fellow. 

I wasn't able to do much for Hill. Mary, to the wild 
consternation of her helpless family, weil on an avioiooe 
bile tour with Bill's successor, and is living with him 
at present. [ think she will marry in time, as his m- 
come & apparently ample. 

No, Mary ise’: of the demi-monde. She is the dangh- 
fer of a prosperous Denver business man, and the grand- 
daughter of another man sc distinguished that bis repu- 
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tation is natienal. A few of her frients are in on the 
sectet, bot ot many. 

The story of Mary teaches a gowl many things, in- 
cluding the fact that persons who cry that the youth of this 
day 1 marrying in haste dost know what they are shrick- 
lng about Also that the conapdracy of silence is not 
working, Ako that we must expect rebellions against 
the extsting code so long a5 we insist on making that code 
a matter of legalistic fat and of rigid moral compulsion, 
exiemally applied by authority. 

Sex is simply a biological fact, It is a5 much 99 a8 
the appetite for food. Like the appetite for food it is 
neither Jegal nor legal, moral ner immoral. To bring 
Ser under ihe jurisdiction of law and authority is as 
Tmpossible a5 to bring food honger under such jurisdic- 
tion; and we all instinctively recognize that it does not 
belong there. That is why, when the Jaw and the pre- 
scribed custom run counter to desires which are in them- 
selves natural and normal, people refuse to recognize the 
authority of law and custom, and secretly or openly 
give their often ill-considered desires the right of way. 
This they will continue toe do until Sex can be presented 
io them in ancdther lighl, with law and authority aa com- 
Pletely eliminated as it is in the case, say, of gluttony. 

The crude Sex hunger, like the food hunger, should be 
governed and controlled, not by legal fiat and moral com 
pubion, but by the educated wedem, common sense, self 
copiral, and good taste of the Individual. 1 shall try 
to show presently that such self control is possible to 
most persons, In the meantine it will suffice to empha- 
size the easly observable fact that since it is extremely 
easy for anybedy to commit sex offenses without geting 
Found out, law and aulhority haven't a lee to stand on, 
and must rely for their apparent exiorcement on the 
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voluntary and free conformity of those of us whe choose 
to conform. Since such intelligent and entightesed con- 
formity is the only thing thet really works, why not rely 
on Ubat? 

There is no law against muttony, though gluttony is, 
T believe, listed among the seven deadly sins, and ranks 
thertfore ‘with formation. Mot only thal, but it comes 
under the ban of nm social custom masquerading under 
the name of “morals.” In other wards, a man may be 
a glutton without being baled inta court and without 
ostracizing himself from Lhe company of conventional and 
Tetpectable persons who would avoid his company il he 
were guilty of a sex offense. Gluttony, however regret- 
table and disastrous a vice it may be, is tooumtobly left 
to the individual to control; and if be he properly edu- 
Fated in dietetics, or if he have a reasonably cultured 
autlook on life, and a voluntary aversion to pipeisioess, 
he will, of bis own accord, avoid gluttony because he 
afams to avoid it, and distikes the efferis of it on him- 
s¢lf and on others. 

Panty ftom the logic of these considerations, amd partly 
from my own practical euperience and chservation, I 
conclude that the only thing capable of effectively con- 
trolling the sex Jife, and of making it a reasonable rather 
than gs coudely instinctive and primitive thing, is an 
educated, delicate preference for that sort of conduct 
whose actuating, drving motive might reasonably be 
adopted as a sale rule for universal human conduct. 
Note that I emphasize the motive rather than the con- 
duct itself, Conduct allowable in one set of conditions 
may Ol be right in another: but Une moive, the accepted 
slandard, hack of etther course would he constant, a 
Peink of reference always applicable. Tn other words 
the key to che whole matter is simply an educated, vol- 
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untary, discriminating Imyalty on the part of the indi 
vidual to motives aod standards which be honestly and 
mocertly comsiders valid. 

What this nation desperately neeth today @ = tental 
mot spiritual vision properly focused. That is to say 
we netd a cullure capable of producing such a focused 
vision, and a metbed of education capable of producing 
ech # culture, 

Culture woukd eiable findividuala consistently and 
steadily to sec, a by an inward light, bow desirable, pos- 
sible, practicable, and even eary it is to be loyal to thooe 
htttoan rights which evideotly transcend the rights that 
ace merely peimitive, and which, becaise they are primi- 
tive cannot, of cheneelves, muset the needs of our complex 
civilization, 

Tt is relatively easy for a Giemai—acting on the code 
anc cattere of his profession—te misk his life to the 
wimost in order to rescue persons from a burning build- 
ing. His education has produced that culture, that {n- 
ward light, which sever leaves bis proper course In doubt, 
pnd so makes it practicable arm inevitable that he do 
a thing which mms counter to the raw and primitive 
instinct of sell preservation, And yet firemen are ofdi- 
nary men, with ail the common frailties in Uhose depart- 
mens of conduct in which their education has been lest 
thorough. There are many ofber similar inslances of 
voluntary right conduct om the part of ordinary men 
and women, and all of them point te some educational 
process, fostered by the necessithes of ouc crviligation, 
as the source of it alt. 

Primitive, rawr desire, as compared with this cultored 
Insight, a shabby and vulgar thing of relalively amall 
mathority. Its impilses are mechanical, ertemporaneous, 
Unrensoned, and Gi contider)ed. C8 course they do serve 
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& ecesary pirpose and dn pay a pecessary put in life: 
amd their motmal processes should, therefore, be inter- 
fered with 23 little as possible—in spite of the teachings 
af many puritantcal theologians to the contrary. Indeed 
Bich inteclerence showd be retoried to only when the 
Prinaitive instincts clearly run counter to that cultured 
insight which has agthority over them. 

The primitive desires attain undue guijbority over in- 
dividuals in any civilization whoee method of education 
fad) to produce a cullure capable of placing a Might valua- 
Hon upon such desires, To must add, though I say it with 
Teluttaoce, that in view of many of the conditions that 
are deacribed in this book, it does oot seem to me that 
we can, at present, lay any large claim to such a culture, 
T think also that the Farts, 25 they pass In melancholy 
Procession through the Juvenile Court of Denver, abun- 
dantly prove that the failure of our eiiert to make law 
and authority serve in the place of culture is, to put it 
toildly, radher conspicuous. 

Peraons whe have been rightly educated regard living 
23 something of an art, and life a5 a thing which may 
properly be loved only if one care tn make it lovely. 
Necessarily this involves the voluntary avoidance of that 
which, to trained and fastidious sensibilities, seems wn- 
lovely and offensive, Simply as s matter of taste and 
preference, am of loyalty bo the verdicts and flodings 
of culture—asnd not at all as a matter of law or of au- 
thority externally imposed—such persons avoid conduct 
which is irrailona), crude, raw, and merely “natural,” 
They avoid vulgarity of speech and manner because chere 
is something ihey like better, ‘They avoid toose and 
sloppy thinking because dishonest or unskilled thought 
grouses thelr aversigg and possibly their contempt: and 
they have a stagdavd of life and living which demands 
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the best, not merely in matectsl comferts Got in apiritoal 
pleagure. When Lear said of Cordelia that “Her voice 
was ever soft, peotle, and low; an encellent thing in 
wend,” he Was eXpiedsitie, even in a opment of tereible 

agony, 20 habitual and cultured preference. And 
Cordelia doubtless chose to speak thus for the same 
Teason. $ Such thingy make for charm in all the afpirs 
of Wife; and the human race will choose them when law 
and custom cease te make certaln of them chnoxious. 
fo Jike mancer, tational conduct in matters of sex may 
make Sex one of the loveliest things in fife. The hinman 
race will parlicularly choose that, when law and custom 
shall cease to meke Sex ugly. 

But by what criterion are such standards, either in 
act of lo conduct ta he arcwed at? Is the independent 
judgment of the individual suificient? No, 1 don't think 
ttm. Any standard of voluntarily adopted conduct bas 
to be formed a9 2 compromise—il compromise be needful 
—hetween the sincere, independent, fearless, unfettered 
judement of ihe individual on the one hand and his 
reasonable witlingness to respect and candidiy consider 
ali that & omiversally conteded to be best and ripest 
and soundest in human thowrhi and experience. This 
does not mean that every individual would inevitably 
swing argind to a complete acceptance fot bimeeli of 
the judgments of even the best buman culture in all 
matters, but rather that be would be powerfully influ- 
enced by them, accepting some wholly and others perhaps 
with modifications, Such departures a5 he minde would 
this teed to work for good rather than for harm, and 
Taake for progress and change rather than for headlong 
revelution, destruction, aol 4 reckless burning of those 
bridges that link os with the wisdom of the past. 

Such an indtvidual would never depart wantonly and 
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rashly from the way of the majority, and yet be would 
feel at liberty to do so if the reasons for auch a course 
ecemad ceally tight and adequate to him With such 
liberty of action many would doubtless make mistakes— 
some Of them would make fatal mistakes. Hence they 
would need te become accustomed to their liberty by 
degrees. But the fina] result would be to strengthen 
the moral fiber of the race, and te givé to our social 
life = stahility it lacks at present. 

Just now we are so hedged about with laws, custome, 
and censorships that rob et of the power of critical cholte 
in a thewsgnd and one concerns of conduct that it sel- 
dom is predictable what the average American will do 
if bis weval moral crutches be suddenly takeo (rem him 
by circumstgnees, We theoretically recognize the wn 
witdom cf guardmg children so closely that they never 
leaim to take care of themttelves or to learn by their own 
blunders: but we make that very mistake with regard 
to our adult selveg, The fact is that our inherited, pud- 
tanical fear of sending sur souls irrevocably ta bell if 
we happen to blander into doing what we have been told 
is wong causes us ia protect ourselves from temptation 
beyond all reatom Our younger generation, [ think, 
feels this instinctively. One fiery youngster said lo me 
when I was urging on ber the folly of something sbe had 
been doing, “It seem to me that ve got a right to make 
my men mistakes.” And she was not altogether wrong. 
With a right cultural background she might have been 
trusted to make them wisel,’. 

I am aot saying there i: no perl in freedem; T am 
merely insisting that in the fong ron Ertedom will be a 
Tess perilous thing to ibe pace than the excess of law 
and custom by which we now make oitselves morally 
weak, flabby, and soft. 
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Mor is this to say that oo restraints are 
At some time in the future we may reach the point where 
i a and Jaws will be unnecessary, 

We moght reach that goal in a few hundred thowand 
years, pethapa, and maybe very much sooner. Aut in 
the tmeantinoe, there is no getting around the fact that 
Society Aas to be intolerant, and that it has ta prescribe 
certain kinds of fonduct and in proscribe others. It wall 
have to do this tit we all lean, by right educatios, 10 
contol the Ape and the Tiger withm us. This it would 
be folhy to deny. Somewhere of other Society haa to 
draw the line Between conduct that can be aiewed anid 
condect that can’t be allowed. 

What we have so far failed to 
ig that there should be as littl of this veripter bulneas 
as possible, Also that thete should be fb the public md 
a clegr-cit, adocated conception of the value of otigimaliby, 
of initiative, and gf the impulsa which some individuals 
have io be different in thought, word and deel from 
their fellows, Progress comes through thate persons who 
fre never sitishied, and who want to think critically and 
to do things diflermath, often in violation of custome 
held by the majority te be sacroegnet, The liberty of 
these human variants to shock the conforming majority 
should be very large. 

Our lively younger peorratton hay wcipely agumed that 
that liberty és calher large, and they have rather beauti- 
fully gotten away with their assumption, The first Hap 
pers who shortened their hair and their petticoats shocked 
a conventional tiajacity which, today, has 4c far for- 
gotten what it ooce called itp “morals” that it is now 
doing the samme thing and pronoencing it entirely mors! 
by which it means entirely customary, 


CHAPTER [2 


Tn the Light of these considersuions, Jet us now come 
back to this question of personal Jiberty in matters of 
Sex. Wheo Judged by what ie universally conceded to 
be best and soundest in human thought, certain “natural! 
forms of sex conduct aré objectionable, oot because of 
law and cuslom, bul simply because they are raw, crude, 
and often unclean aod plggish—largely lacking in those 
cultural restraints and refinemente without which the 
educaléed mind finds exislente an unluvely thing. 

Let met give ont mort ¢xample. No man with the 
norma tode of a ttag will take money from a woman 
or live on & wottan's ¢aroings. In the underworkt? such 
men are koown 43 pilose. Normal men look down upon 
the pimp and the pear pimp with Joathing. Normal men 
Fee] the utmost, the most Intense aversion ion accepting 
Tmaoney rom a woman. Even young boys feel that way 
about it, and ine normally masculine youth who takes bis 
girl to ibe soda fountain, to dinner, or 4 show, would 
dco Lo Itt hee “pay the freight.” 

I doo'l mean Ubat there are no exceptional cireum- 
glances where Individuals might not reasonably and 
righdly dn otherwise, but simply that in general men 
do adhere to this code and depart from jt anly for the 
welehtiest of reagoms. It i9 a point of masculine self- 
Teemécl. Tt holds true even of the man who would not 
hesitate to seduce the very girl from whom be would not 
take money—all becawe bis code permits the one thing 
even whikt It says of the other that no peotieman can 
doit, Why is this?) The answer is that it is a positive 

ik 
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item of culture. Men have lesroed from childhood to 
Becept it, to tee its value and ibs eminent fitness, and 
fherejore genuinely to prefer tt. Thus it holds good for 
moet torn; and yet Jb i not in amy law and it fs not 
under the jurisdiction of binding cettom—This is a 
form of sex conduct effectively reguiated by a Free cul- 
ture, which would be equally potent in regulating all 
sex Conduct if we would give it 4 chance. 

Now let us come back ta Mary. Is Mary 4 bad girl? 
In the domain of law and established morals she un- 
doubktedly is, But in the domain of ber own point of 
view she is pot She is crude, I admit, (rudy and 
rawness are indeed among the chief and most repretiable 
defects of the generation to whirh she belongs. But 
Ptrhape fi she lived in a social order more considerate 
of her needs, with conventions Jess cruel and Jess rigid, 
and less blind, she would not have to assert herself in 
ways 50 objectionable to those of uy who believe real 
marriage a beautiful and sacred thing. The path would 
be kindlier and smoother to her feet, and she sught walk 
ip it, Instead of turning From it in Aguting rebellign. 

In the torantime, you may agree or disagree with 
her ahowt marriage, but you cannot deny that ebe is 
following a code which commends itself to ber. True, 
it pectnity sexual satisfaction out of wedlock, but it def- 
nitely encludes promiscuity, petting, booze, and the things 
that Maude, in her greater rawness and crudity, indulged 
in, In that sense it amacks more of restramt than of 
Ticense, WNol# that the cesirainis are abtolutely volun- 
tary. Bary used ber self-asgumed liberty in a way oot 
wholly insane. Jo het cote at lenst the claims of those 
who inst that oothing bul Jaw and morals can prevent 
get from running wild, are not borne cut. Nor were 
they with Maude, for I exsily dissunded her by bringing 
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to her attention considerations which che had net bltberto 
thonght of. 

Mary's voluntary code includes (orther the requirement 
that marriage, to satisfy ber, must have a permanent 
foundation—a scruple that never bothered her divorced 
friends, Tt also demands of any meta she may merry 
the ahility to make a fair living and to support a family 
property, Whatever may be said of Mary's conventional 
morality, ber judgment seems to Tunction pretty well; 
and she is on the whole taking Detter and more intelli- 
gent care of berself and her iegittmate interest in a pro- 
duchve fotore than are many of ber moral and respectable 
fritods who are remaining sinictly withm the realm of 
law amd custom, and—are keeping the divorce courts 
busy untanging and unscrambling the highly moral, tech- 
Ticaliy jegal, messes they Lave made of their lives. 

I doo't koow where such drifts im modern life are Jead- 
ing w&. T can but record therm a5 1 see Lhtm in try work; 
amd T can but tegister my faith tha: they do nat indicate 
a breakdown in our racial fiber bot rather promige an 
improvement in it. I think the process is constructive. 

The bak? fact is that Mary was and & engaged in 
altering cur present defective onde for her own protec- 
tion, and that she recognises thel the marriage contract, 
at it stands today, is a thing quite as likely to enclave 
and destroy a Woman 24 to proteck her, She fen't te- 
jecting tmarriage, Dut she has a clear intention to Jook 

out for her own safety aod she refuses to be amybody"s 
property. In that she is typical of bundreds apd thou- 
sande of other women. 

Of course this view of Mary's conduct does not meet 
the further, conventional, objection that her fault. Jics, 
not in her determination not to be anybody's property, 
Sut rather in her [allure to abelaln from sex relatlon- 
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ahipe before marriage. This raises a question that must 
be Frankly, courageously, and candidly faced. I pro 
pee te [ace it here; and I wanl to do il in a way that 
will not give offense to those who, like melf, upheld 
and believe in the institution of marriage, And yet I 
want to be fat abd sympathetic in toy attitude toward 
thie gird and the geveration of Youth that she represents. 
Thus I find myself between the upper and the nether 
Tallstone; for it is emoctcdingly difficult 50 to state my 
view that it wil not be open Lo grave misinterpretation, 

I can cooly ask of ny readers that (hey will bear with 
Tae in this, and accept here and now, as applying through 
every page of this book, ory assurance that I betieve in 
Tnqrtiage, and that I demand of ft that it shall mean the 
leve of oné man for one woman in a harmony and com- 
Paniwichip—if J may speak persomally—as perfect as that 
which [ beve always bad with my own wife. When 
it does mot mean that of something Ike it, theo IT ant 
tinable to gee that it (3 martiage, Tegardless of whether 
there hag been a mariage ceremony or mot The love 
of ont man for ont woman ie mariage. Nothing else ia. 
The marriage ceremony is simply the public avewal of 
a& man and woman thot such a relationship exists be- 
tween them in all its fuftmess; and it is Further 2 forma! 
Tecognitien on the part ef Society that such a relaion- 
ship exists. FT [t shall Jeter cease to exist I ser oo ciear 
reason why Soviehyr should keep up the fiction that it 
does 


But Society does keep up that fiction, It beeps it up 
to euch an extent that ft will mot grant divorces merely 
On the ground the two parties want their freedom, Such 
an agreement is pronounced “collusion,” and if il exksts, 
Must be kept in dhe background during every divorce 
trial. Tnstead it must be shown, alten by deliberqtety 
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manufactored testimony, that one or the other or both 
of the parties heave been gudliy of some reprebentible 
conduct toward each ober, such as adultery, cruelty, and 
the like; and thus, in order to break away from each 
ether, dey mitt sland ip im public aod accuse each other 
oF offenses that would often be impossible to either of 
ther. 

Tt would be monstrous to maintain that an institution 
safepuarded and belstered up try euch fictions a5 these 
is free from imperfections or that it needs no alterations, 
T am therefore obliged to go on record with the view 
that until Society shall consent te make the institution 
of marriage sufficiently flexible 1 conduce to the happi- 
ness and freedom of persons who enter it, it is, in tm 
judgment, going to he regarded Ly an increasinghy large 
number of men and women a5 an intolerable yake, to be 
avelded at all costs. ‘This would be unfortunate, to say 
the least. It is also unnecessary. 

For instance, Mary, this gir] of whom J have been 
telling, avolded marriage because she objected to enter- 
ing on a contract a0 otarhy ierevocable and so hard to 
break away from. Had it been possible for her to enter 
marriage With the knowledge that abe could get out of 
it with reasmable case, she would probably have mar- 
ried Bill. 

What she demanded was a kind of marriage that would 
lezve her a itee agent: but she couldn't have it, There 
fore she rejected the whole institution, even while admit- 
ting that, with certain amendments, she was for it, and 
could see many advantages in it. 

It may be contended that mt was Mary's duty, as a 
law abiding roembec of Society, to conform to the in- 
stitution of macriagt 48 We have it, and take ber chance 
With it; and that if sie could not bring perself te that 
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she must remaln celibate and deny ber sex life the 
normal expression it craved. 

To that Mary gives server, rightly or wrongly, that 
ashe WH) not sacrifice hersell to any sich fetish of com- 
formity; that she will not submit to having to make a 
choice between too such demands, both of which she 
Considers mansloous and woréasodable. 

Instead, she raises a Mag of defiance, and says, "No, 
T and my generation vil] find a third way out. Whether 
you like it or not we will make among ourselves a mar- 
Tlage pact of our own, one that will meet our needs. 
We belleve we have a natural right to a companigoship 
and an intimacy which we instinctively crave, we have 
a knowledge of contraception which precludes the likeli- 
hood that uowanted babies will complitate the situation; 
we don’t admit that such a course on our part imperils 
the safety of human society; and we belirye that this ef- 
fort to réplacé tradition with what we think is common 
eenée will do good rather than harm” —[n substance chat 
is the way they put it, 

Now what em 1, 4 man oocupying 4 respensible judical 
Position, lo say to a challenge like that? Gn the one 
hand IT can't commend Manes conduct without disregerd- 
ing the grave practical difficultics and socal dangers 
which may be involved in any headlong apptication of her 
theeries—-the kind of application she herself is making 
of them, for instance. (On the other hand, I cannot, with 
gingerly or honesty, say to Mary or anybody else that 
T think the institution of marriage as we Aave Ht capable 
of gusrantesing heppincss to persons who ¢nter it. I 
cammok escape admitting that If marrage ia ever to Inert 
the unqualified support of society it must be able to show 
cesulis reasonably commensurate with its claims; and that 
for whatever unhappiness it produces by reason of iis 
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present rigid code it must be held anewerable. Nor cao 
I pass in silence over the fact that marriage le ordained 
for the welfare and happiness af mankind, and that man- 
kind was not made for it: that marriage is not an end 
but a means: that when a shoe does not fit, if is the shoe 
rather than the foot that must be altered. As to the 
demand Jor celibacy a3 an alternative to a possibly dis- 
astrous Mmattiage, why waste one’s breath making de- 
mands which peade would never meet and which would 
do vidkence ta & necessary instinct if they did meet it? 

And yet thia is By no Miran 60 Say that marriage is 4 
failure and should go into the discard to make way for 
Pree Love or any other social Tam. However imperfect 
the teetitution may be at con"! do ontboet if. It must 
be preserved by means of sant and cautious alterations 
in its code, to the end that it may create in peopte’s lives 
the kind of happiness it should, wader ght conditions, 
be capable of creating. I beleve enormously in the 
beneficent possibilities of marriage, Dut I can't ignore the 
fact that we are not permitting it to fulfil thase posi- 
bilities, I hope I make myself clear. 

I hope, too, that I make it clear why I deal tolerances 
and gently with Mary and her kind; and why I admil 
that they have a case; and that ip their effort io be 
honest and to face facts frankly, they “acquire ment.” 

But bere comes in the question of their sincerity. 
There aré many who think Mary and her kind are not 
sincere; that they are neither honest nor mtelligent: that 
they are simply trying to “make the worse appear the 
better reason” in order that with some appearance ol 
respectahility add justification they may satisfy their 
“Lusta."—Daquestionably this is tue of some. But it 
has always been true of some, even ™ Mariage as we 
have it, I am unable, therefore, to ste that soch a 
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charge hes any serous bearing on the polnt at issue, 
tainly, whether responsible men and women have any 
moral right to experiment with Ube institution of marriage 
in an admittedly perilous effort to amend its imperfec- 
tions. Such experimentation can hardly fail to be dan- 
Bereus, and it can hardly fail to result io mistakes that 
will wreck the lives of some of the experimenters. More- 
over, f it is to take place at all, it must in the nature 
of the case constitute a violation of established conven- 
thon. The question is whelher the fact of such violaLions 
puts the whole matter out of court, Some think it does, 
and that we must on no account go near the water tll 
we have Jearned to swim, Others maintain that such 
social] adventuring can produce no more misery than does 
our pocsent Marriage code, and that if we will but cee it 
through it may reasonably be expected to result in much 
good, ‘That's the fgsue: and to me it seems utfartunate 
that conventional-minded persons should refuse to face 
it, and that they should cover their own want of courage 
by attacking the moral character of those who differ with 


To short, I deny that ii is proper lo question, whole- 
sale, the sincerity and honesty of those who believe such 
experimentation with mariage to be moral and right. 
Such a method of attack i¢ too suggestive of the proverb 
koown to every laveyer, “Wheo in doubt abuse the other 
atlomey.” Intolerance is the very last weapon with 
which to defend Marriage As Ip at this juncture. 

T think this is @ reasonable view to take. But when 
all is said and done, J koow what most conservalives 
Will aay about my way of dealing with Mary. They will 
say, “You should bave stood up stoudy and unqualifiedly 
for Matrimony As Is, whatever your real opinion, Fou 
should have put Up an Unconrdalny Drogt, Fou should 
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have known thai Mary would take instant advantage of 
any telerance on your part, and would interpret it as a 
tacit nomeméndgtion of what the was doing, You should 
have used bob your influence and your authority a5 a 
Fudge to force her into conformity with social law and 
custom. You should have assured her that she was all 
wrong, and that the matier was nat open io debate; that 
it was and is a cleeed question.” 

To other words, I should bave protected Mary from her 
tendency toa do rash things by playing the hypocrite with 
ler, That's the traditional method of dealing with the 
young. They must bot be guided, they must be com- 
manied. Lie to them; keep up appearances for their 
soul’ good; it ia the easiest way. 

Eut I can't do it. I can no more pretend ta Mary 
thet I think our present Marriage code a perfect one 
and herself without a shadow of justification fo rebelling 
against or in trying to amend it than I can ffy to the 
Other extreme and recommend Free Love—which is 3 
form af sex relationship that would be a5 impracticable 
bo Wa, ib our present stage of social development, as pbi- 
Toeophical anarchy, founded on the assumption that all 
men wocld do right if there were po government whatsa- 
ever, would be in our present state of political evolation. 

Why not be candid about this? Why ont recognize 
what is a fact, that Mary and ber generation are actively, 
and often mistakenly, geeking a solctign for the mar- 
Flage problem: and that if they cannot prt tolerant co 
operation from their elders, they will seek [t alone, with 
& correspondingly greater tisk of doing things that are 
Linwike and dangerous, and wanting in common sense. 
For a lack of common sense in qs begets the same in 
them; and there can be ne common sense in air present 
gititude of intolerance, 
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To mot one thing seems sure: If we of the older pen- 
eration refose to regard these departores from oor con- 
ventions with kind!y sympathy and tolerance and in a 
spirit of hope, ever. when We doo’'t ageee with them, 
our intolerance will create an added and neediesy daoger 
la a situation that § already dangeroas: enough. 

Old beads and young heads working together may solve 
this problem; bot if they can’t be persmaded to get to- 
gether on it, then indeed our race may have to reach 
the ionged-for goal at the expense of needless social dit 
organization, license and buman misery. Hut tbat we 
shall Aoally reach if, by ont path or another, I do not 
doubt. 

I may now ge forward, I bope, in the confidence that 
mo matter what I may henceforth say about mariage, I 
shall not be understocd at being hostile to mt, or of dis- 
cxunting it of of wishing for it any other fate than an 
ample development of the great possibilities thet are 
within it as a force making for the biological and the 
epiritual regeneration of our race, 


CHAPTER 13 


And now let me turn to another aspect of my subject. 
Ignorante of the facis of sex and want of suitable 
guidance is oot the only thing lacking in our way cl 
training the young, My experizace with the senior girls 
of that high school in the western city confirmed another 
conviction which many years of work in the Juvenile Court 
had already created In my mind; Che conviction, namely, 
that the bome and the schoo! had brought them up densehr 
ighorant of che most elementary Jaws of health, 

There are two reasons for this. One is that most par- 
eps and teachers don't Kkoow anything about the ¢le- 
mentary laws of health theciséhret; afd the other is that 
a frank dealing with the oatural and essential functions 
af the body seema to them almost 29 indelicate a3 frank 
speech about the farts of Sex life, I suppose it is safe 
to say that the two most important facts about bodily 
bealth are adequate nutrition aod adequate elimination 
of waste, Well, most parents and teachers know nath- 
Log whatever about adequate nutrition and therefore can't 
talk intelligently about that. And matt of them Loow 
St] Teas about adequate ¢limination of waste; and thry 
would regard the thorough treatment of sach subjects in 
the class room a3 tepugnant and imposgible, even if they 
did know. 

I am, ul COUTse, EWTart that “hygieoe” and “physidiogy” 
are tealight in practically all cur school, and that most 
Sofent get some instruction along those lines. But 
T am 680 aware that both subjects are taught by teachers 
Whose knowledge {6 decived from the Lily-whilte tert taughi 
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m the class—which is 32 mypch 33 to pay that it dosen't 
amount to a bil] of beans. 

T deo't know what the school authories and educa- 
tional ig-wigs may think about this, but when hundreds 
of girls coming wader my care are suffering from chronic 
constipation, and irom all kinds of complications that 
resilt from intestinal stasis: and when, on questioning, 
i find them completely ignorant of the whole matter, I 
don’t need any further evidence ibat their expurgated 
plvsiniogy aud their refined hygiene has been a mest of 

k. 


The frat thing to be understgod about this matter is 
that normal, moral, rettrained conduct cannot be had 
from adolescents suffering from malnuirition, acidosis, 
and autcintozication, The second thing to be under- 
stood 3a that a very lange mimber of our agakescents are 
suffering from these things. The thitd is that nobody— 
including most of the medical profession—ts doing much 
about it, There are, of course, potable exceptions; and 
J number amtoog my friends many Denver medical men 
who deplore the conservatkm of their profession io this 
respect, Physicians of this type heave always been ready 
to volunteer their services to the Juvenile Cotri, and 
bave made possible the biggest part of cur work in the 
sex life of children. 

Why the medical profession a5 2 whale is 60 pasaive 
in such matters [ don't know, unless it be that its interest 
centers chiefly on the problem of curing people after they 
become sick, rather than in teaching them bew to keep 
well, AE any rate the medical profession knows that a 
vecy large per cent of cases of sterility in women are the 
result of chronic constipation, which s¢ts up irvitalions 
in the intestine that are communicated to the ovartes till 
tinse ofgant Bnally cease to function normally. Chromic 
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appendicitis, another result of comstipation which is very 
COMMON Among women, is a particularly active cause 
of sterility, and of many acute disorders of the repro- 
ductive organs. But I find that these pirls, beaded 
straight for such conditions as I have named, bave never 
been told such things. Their own parents don’t know 
the truth, and their teachers don't knew [t. And the 
medical profession with such exceptions a9 those men- 
tioned, permits this condition of black ignorance to oon- 
linté, and disciplines ag “unethical” these of its members 
whe make themselves conapicuous by “talking too much.” 

Tt goes without saying (hal even when Stenbhy does 
not recut from: atasis, there is a probabie impairment of 
the generative organs, and also of. the general health, 
which is most disastrous. The same impairment is evi- 
demt, thongh to a lesser degree, winobg boys. Epys are 
more active physically than girls, and are perbape less 
delicately organized. At any rate, they apparently do 
not softer so much from malnotrition and constipation 
till somewhat later in life, wheo sedentary living breaks 
down their natural resistance. 

Although I cannoli pretend to speak with sclentific au- 
thority on medical matters, ory own observation has satis- 
fied me that wrong eating is dhe main cause of the faulty 
eliminalion, The ordinary American meal is a dletetic 
horror, not metely as a result of our bad coukme but 
wisp a3 a result of wrong food combinations, commercial 
refinements and adulterathons, and the lhe. 

Recast meat, boiled potatoes, white bread, and white 
sugar are the four cormers of our dietetic temple, consti 
pation and acidosis are our two basic malipnal diseases 
(rom which most other diseases come. We are a nation 
af starch drunkards: we carry an ovetipad of refined, 
demiseralized carbobydrates which, reckoped in calories, 
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Caught to Tun 4 steam engine; and when we aren't stui- 
fing the Bre bor with “energy producing” carbabydrates, 
we are filling it with an exces of meat proteina—which 
ig even worse. Bik we use stingily; whole-grain cereals 
we we hardly at all; salads we nibble at: Inds and 
natural sweets we consider 2 luxury more éxpeoshe than 
a doctors bill: wegetables we eal sparingly after we have 
boiled the organic salts out of them and poured the 
preciows Liquor down the drain 

Tam oot raising the point bere because I'm a dietetic 
crank, but because of the effect I see it having on Youth. 
The first thing I have to look mio and correct in the 
case of taet moorrigihle children, m5 their health—and 
nites times out of ten, wrong eating is back of their bad 
health, bad teeth, bad eyesight, nervousness, colds, ade- 
noids, tonsils, anemia, and every other evidence of faulty 
metabolism, 

I have chaerved another thing which congects itseli 
in my mind with ill health, and that is thal an aboormally 
early maturity, together with 2 perilously earhy arousing 
of the sexnal fustincls, seems frequently to be associated 
with mpinutrition, aod perhaps with other faults of bodily 
function. I don’t know whether clinical observation would 
bear this ont or not, but Co should like to see the ides 
teated, 

Chiltren who have been insufficiently nourished look 
ald. ‘The ald Inok on the faces of stum children, for 
instance, is proverbial. Of course, with slum children 
there is often an insufficiency of anything to eat at ail. 
But among the children of the well-todo it is evident 
that malnutrition might aleo result from—let ws say— 
a diet overburdened with proteing, aad with refined and 
demineralized carbohydrates, for instance white Hour, 
and white suger; for there reauliz irom such a diet an 
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acidoeis which makes proper azsindlation of needed nutri- 
tye dement in the food impossible. 

Red Cross worker in the famine districts like Armenia 
remarked on the fact thal very young children who had 
been subject to starvation looked old, and hat minds that 
were curiously mature and cunning. Many of them bad 
hair growing all aver their bodies, as tf they had been 
littl monkeys, These manifestations Iaded out with 
proper feeding, I leave it to some endocrinologist to 
Bpetilabe om the disturbances of gland fonction that 
accompanied this condition; but I think it suggestive, 
partiouiatly with relation to the thymus, the “gland of 
chidbooed,” whose functions normally cease with the 
approach of maturity; and whowe atrophy would pre- 
momably give to the characteristics of maturity the right of 
way. 

Tn short, it 15 my opinion that well-nourished children, 
other things being equal, are likely to mature more Blowly 
and normally than Hl-nourished children: and that since 
rary maturity is likely to bring with it a tendency to 
easily aroused sexual activity, and socalled “Itmmoral- 
fty?; the whole problem of maloutrilien has a direct 
bearing on that of sexual continence io the young. Onur 
young people are maturing eany. In a race whose mein- 
bers die of degenerative disease af an average age ol 
around forty, it is natural that they should. If you 
want to he old at forty you have to start your acidasis 
dlet eachy. 

T bave in roind two children, a boy and a girl, who 
have been brought up en a correct diet. They will never 
peed atlenwion from my cout The boy fs now fifteen, 
and the girl thirteen. Both of these children are gron- 
ing Hike healthy young weeds; their bealth is apparently 
perfect, their bones are large and well developed, and 
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both of them are several inches taller than children of 
their age wilh whan they associate. Both of them are 
atl very chOdlike and immaturé, as compared with their 
school fellows. Sex doesn't seem to have come to the 
sorface in thetr jives as yet; and the girl, untke most of 
the girls ghe is agoriqted with, is apparently going to 
come to a rather late maturity, And yet both of them, 
in spite of thetr relative immaturity, rank very high in 
their school work, 

Of courae one cen’) conclude anything posite from 
an isolated case. But I believe that those two children 
have at present a spontaneous, natural tendency toward 
sexual continépee which may be braced fo the slo ma- 
turing of their berdies; and thai Chat slow maturing ke in 
tara due to the fact that nature has been piven enough 
building material to keep ber busy with the normal 
process of growth for a maximum length of time. If the 
conclusion is correct its application ta the diet of the 
children of this country would bave a profound effect 
on of national meoraily in the space of a penertion; 
for early maturity, coming before the mind is ready to 
cope with iis imperious demands, is as 1] have already in- 
dicated, a grave problem, particularly in the conduct 
of girls—To put it bluntly, I am more interested in the 
health of these young people than I am in theic “morals. 
This does pot mean that Co am indifferent 10 their morals, 
Bue simply that siope everyone 15 talking “morals this 
is my way of emphasizing health and beauty as two things 
which make for morality. Conveotional thought is too 
tach inclined to put the cart before the horse. 

Tt would be a mistake, however, to ascribe too much 
to any ong cause. I have already pointed cut, for in- 
stance, what an enormous stimulus toward earthy maturity 
is afforded by such insirumentalities of tmondern lif) as 
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the atitotocbile, the telephone, and a thot other coo- 
wenitnces of living and methods of speed. There & so 
Touch to engage the faculties, te arquse the mind, and 
particularly to arouse the desires] The balt hangs far- 
ever before our poses, god we strain io reach it, like 
an 998 traveling fprewer on a Straight line because his 
driver bas hung a bundle of hay just abead of him 

Te does no good to find fault with gall this, The con- 
ditions arc he; and the anly way to deal with them 
is to see them in their relation te the important and the 
Permanent values which impart to them whalever worth 
they have, 

I once had a conversation with Jobn Gras, the suc- 
cesar of Sitting Bull as Chief of ihe Siour Indians. In 
the course of cur talk [asked him, “Tho Indlan boys ever 
steal?" 

Wo,” he replied. “They never steal.’ 

This was an entire surprise 10 me. T had had another 
mapression. Morenver, T was a bit chagrined because I 
knew I couldnt say the same for white boars. 

“Why don’t they steale’ T asked. 

“Ugh! Nothing to steal!" said Jobo Grats; and though 
bis face was at impassive as a block of wood when he 
paid it, C could have sworn be was laughing. Indians 
have a keen sense of humor which they are usually at 
pams to conceal in thelr dealings with Americans Jess 
aboriginal than themselves, 

Eo thotght extendediy about that comversetion later. 
To me it explains a great roany things. An Indian boy, 
like any other pritoltive, has three basic degires in his 
life, founded respectively on sex, egoiam, and the herd 
instinct 

The sex problem & é¢asy because women are property, 
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He is reasonably cure to get the girl of bis choice because 
he can buy her, 

His egoism, embracing the poqsession of property, is 
oot extensive of Dard to gratify. It includes a bow and 
atows and a pony, and maybe a nifie, And hk wholk 
Paraphernalia of living is a home-made allair which his 
aquaw Ipoks after. 

Ag for bis herd instinct, that of course is satmhed 
because his life is identified with the life of the tribe, 
which fs not 60 Jarge but that every individual in it can 
COuUnE for something. 

He has few suppressed desires; he wants little beyond 
what be already has: be and bis fellows go through life, 
ag it were, in Indian Ble, walking to each other's foot- 
steps. It is simple-—And ao he makes a wonderiul citi- 
zen, There is, as John Grass said, nothing to steal. He 
can heave his desiees almost automatically without violat- 
ing the rights of any one else or of the irihe. There 
ia plenty of room, and there ts enough toe go ‘round. 

Compare the lot of this Indian boy with that of any 
hoy or girl prowing up iin our present civilization, beset 
by growing and complicated wants in an order of things 
where there is a vecy Unequal distribution of property, 
and whert il i not «aty for people to obtain a great 
Tiany things it [s right and proper for them ta want. 
Life is holding up all kinds of attractive things to our 
young people, and belding them just out of reach. Civili- 
zalion, with its glitter and ils great possibilities, is simply 
a tantalizing bait to these fresh young palates, eager to 
taste and compare ail strange new flavors, and almcosi 
BS Untaught ay 50 many young aborigines in any principle 
of choice and judginient. 

In other words, there ic something 10 eteal. We all 
feel the pull of it; and the plain truth is chat while we 
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of the older generation are sanctimoniously forbidding 
these youngsters and sayin, “Don't,” we don't hesitate 
ourselves tt wallow in the trough up to our ears. Nat- 
Urally our “Don's” fall on ¢aré already filled with our 
grunts of satetaction, and fail to pet themselves heard. 
In the circumstances, it would seem that the youth of this 
day, instead of hemg immoral, are celatively far more 
moral Phan theit elders, and that their power of self- 
#lraint and good judgmeagt goes far beyond what cocld 
reqaonably be expected im the face of such inducements 
to (ots. 


CHAPTER i4 


A Egt-school girl came te me recently for advice. 
She came of her own accord. 1 had never seen ber oF 
heard of her before, She sald she bad a personal problem 
which she could not idk over wilh ber parents because 
if they knew sbout it they would no longer be capable 
OF acting Tike reasoning beings, Jt was one of these mat- 
ters whith partols are jikel to consider a closed sub- 
ject, not ope te debate because it bad onty one side 
instead of tro. 

Hee father, formerly weakhy, bad lost his money, 
Now she would have io teaye school aod go to work. 
Sbe bad taken a position but had later given It up; and 
recently a wealthy man had asked her to become his 
mistress, What she wanted from tne was an cpminon as 
te the wisdom of such a course. Should she actepe the 
offer, or look arauod for same atber kind of a job, 

All this she put to me as calmly a3 she would have 
discussed with her mother the choice of twa ordinary 
positions, of the sort that would involve no question of 
conventional ruta] ity. 

“You se¢," she explained. “T can't ask my parents 
for ah opinion about this because they would oieccly 
rave. They would consider it inenora) for me cven to 
think about such a thing, or to debate it in my own 
mind, But 7 don't think jt immoral to try lo think 
straight, do yout Why should I take ther word in 
such matters, as if they knew it all? 1 can think of 
lots of rexsems why T wight become that man’s mustress 
aod be mo worse than I am mow.” 

bE | 
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“You have a perfect right to reason about the matter,” 
I told ber. “And you also have a right te decile the 
question for yourself.—I’m not shocked at your question, 
and [ certainly don’t propose to throw a fit. Since you 
are & minor I could threaten you with the official power 
cf oy court, and force you Inte conformily with the 
conventions that way. Hut [ shall not do that either. 
¥ou are to decide this for yourself; and I will neither 
Interfere with you nor violate your confidence, 

‘Wow, as to your question: Do as you thik best. 
Foley your opm judgment. Be this man’s mustress jf 
FAgi’s aptat yo want fo be, But first, let's you and 
Tre consider the facts and see if that is, alter all, what 
you want, or do yau mecely thik you want it” 

Thea I showed her, 93 cogently 280 could, what seemed 
to me the folly of what she was contemplating, In 
conclusion T said te ber, “Don’t try ta decide this off- 
hand, Think about what T Have said, and see if my 
reaning does nol appeal ta you alter you have cooled 
of, If it doesn’t do as you think best; and if you go 
fo this man, and he doean’t treat you right, come to me, 
god I'll wriag hia neck." 

She thanked me, departed, and in due time came to 
reasoned decision, wav! to accept the man's offer. 

I may add that today she has settled down, is happily 
mattied, and is the mother of a beautiful baby about 
whem she wrote oe only the other day. In that letter 
she repeated what she had already said many times, that 
I had been responsible for her turning to the right in 
that crisis in her life, anc that she would mever cease to 
be grateful for the way in which I approached her prob- 
Tem thal day. 

What do you think would have happened to that girl 
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ff her parents had learned what she was actually con- 
templating? She'd have gune to the devil, as so many of 
them de in such circumstances. 

Now whal I want to make clear is thiz—the usual way 
fo treat young people when they try to think about such 
things ia to shriek al them hysterically and say yoru shan't, 
you mowsiet, this is wrong, this isn't debatable, it's a 
cin, you'll get inte prison, you'll go to Hell, and other 
simdlar bunk. 

“Doubtless ye are the people,” said Job with fine 
irony, “and wisdom shall die with you.” 

Way ig it wroog? Way isn'l it debatable? WaAy is it 
asin? In God's mame, give (hem the facts, all the facts 
we have, and let them decide it for themselves. Maybe 
we are Dot 30 dead right as we think. 

Ti our aystem of sex ethica can’t survive Uhat free 
and open encounter between trodh and falschood, then 
it doesn’t deserve to survive; and any moral cole that 
has to be bolstered up by taboos and dogmatic affirmes- 
thong, ish't worth preserving. If oor conventions are any 
good, Jet them come out and fight. There are places in 
the Alps where, it's said, mountain travelers mast not 
speak above a whisper al certain seasons of the year for 
fear the impact of the sound waves might start some 
delicately paised avalanche on ite eaurse, There's some 
sence in silence under such conditions; but if we have 
te have social balances so delicate and perilous as that, 
we had beiter seek points of safety to the beal of our 
ability and theo fire same dynamite. 

Perilous stull, is it?-—Not half so perilous, believe me, 
a the other thing. Moreover, it xof penlous, I have 
in mind scores, and hundreds of cases, wherein I have 
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told ‘Youth the troth, and trusted it to find its way to 
right decisions in the light of such wisdom and experi- 
ence as I, with my greater years, could furnish; and 
I have never been disappomtedt. 

So uniform has been the success and natural opp 
sien of the Truth in this court that I can only record 
my utter conviction that Youth will in Hine save itsell 
from the lunacies in our social eyatem, and wil] retain 
what is sane and of valid worth. Also, that our efforts 
violently to step or restrain this process can merely delay 
it somewhat, and drive many mdividuals te their de- 
Struction, 

Finally, I maintain, if this sifting and questioning of 
our most revered and respectable traditions be a “sin” 
on the part of Youth, let's agree to call it that, and admit 
here and now that Youth bad better “sin” ita way into 
heaven than conform tiself inte bell. Better the pain anc 
the strife than that the race should remain smuety at 
ease in Fion, false to itself, dishonest with its instincts, 
am? willfully blind to the inadequacy of many curiam: 
and ideas held by our fathers to be sacrosanct. 

As for those of os who cannot see thie, and who {insist 
on ceosoting the universe by forbidding everything in 
sight and out of it, and of curdling the heavens with pre- 
dictions of Judgment, why-Ged & patient. He is iet- 
ting the oonservatives of the human species acquire 
shorter and shorter tails a& the #ons progress: and ret 
of them have already reached the pomt where you heve 
io use an M-ray to see what is left of it. It dl becomes 
any of us, therefore, to assure his brother too loudly that 
his tatl hangs down behind. 

There are still peaple who believe It to be contrary 
to the will of Ged that women choyld vate. There are 
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even some who suil object to giving women anesthetics 
in childbirth on the ground that God mtemded them to 
beer children in pain. We have people who, with the 
best of intentions, would have laws forbidding the teach- 
ing of “evolution.” People of this same type of mind 
years ago secured the passige of laws Corbldding the 
disemination of informatio about “birth contre.” We 
atill put a blight on the *“iegitimale” child, though we 
Rave fever defined bow be differs from anrdinary chil- 
dren. We still make ootcatts of roothers who art not 
parties to the marriage contract, though in what respect 
womartied maternity 34 taaternity, differs from other ma- 
temity-—eapecially a4 to the cights of the child, is not 
clear, And we cling vigerouly to still other celica of 
the past, many of them worthy of the intelligence of an 
Australign byshtnan, 

No society can live such Tet as these and at the same 
time have machinery and science. Tf it does, machinery 
and science will destroy it; for machinery amd science, 
without moral health pare a come. The World War 
proved that. We are living in a fool's paradise if we 
dont see this; but maybe, if Youth proves sufficiently 
insistent on coming at the truth, it will save the world. 

Youth is at Inast trying to think straight. It is trying 
because of the contagion of science; for science is an 
impersonal thing, and mo respecter of traditions; and 
science is freeing the work. Modern youth is growing 
bp toder the wing of science: and pincer that is #0, We 
hall see what we shall see. Coming? It i coming like 
& tial wave. 

The boy who can grind the valves or adjust ihe car- 
boretor of an suietoble, or who can put together a 
Tadin set with a technical understanding of its compléexi- 

“ 
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ties, haa learned a way of thought and scientific respect 
for facts to which bis father at Lis ape was «2 stranger. 
Likewise, the Flapper who makes her own living, votes, 
holds ber own in competition with men, refuses to let 
the corset makers put stays on her, and snaps her fingers 
at “styles” dictated by the makers of clothes, & capable 
of daimg things ber mother couldn't come within sight of. 

And remember that they will beth be prown up to- 
morrow, and bringing up their babies after their own 
notions, Dot ours. 

de oot agree with the talk which & powular just now 
that this present younger generation is like all others 
and that Youth hes always been thus. It is true that 
Youth bas always been rebellious, and that tt has always 
succumbed finally to conzervatism, They had the “new 
woman” Ia the mid-Victorian period, and old-Iashigned 
people Wondered in alarm what the wotld was coming to. 

But Youth couldn't get away with tt thea. It didn’t 
heve the ecouomic independiente. Now It has it 
Machinery bas made that possible, “ace Youth paraded 
amd shouted with a wooden gun; but today the weapon 
is loaded. Make no mistake about it: this revolt af 
Modern ‘Youth is different; it is the first of its kind; and 
Tt possesses means for making its will effective, 

The agencies of modern life bave had so direct and 
powerful an effect even on us of the dder geteration 
that they have In many ways demorliatd us, As for 
ihe effect on Youth, that bas heen perfecth resistless. 
But there & no point in blaming the new conditions, 
nor in raving that they must be changed by censorship, 
new laws, more force, more ignorance, more silence, fear, 
and other ponsemge. We are trying to bring up by the 
atumdards of flty years ago a generation that bas never 
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known what it was to lack 9 host of things which were 
tokngwn fifty years ago, Naturally the gap between 
ancient precept and modem practice is making trouble; 
particulary when we perenade ourselves that modern prac- 
tice rather than ancent precept will have to yield the 
right of way, Why we should want it so I can’t say, 
yoless it be that we bate the effort of breaking new trails. 

T have already named in a geoeral way what these 
agencies of modern life are, but let's name the mott 
evident of them over, just to make the issue clear, Sone 
aré poo and] some are bot 40 good, Dut they all have 
to be in the reckoning, Those that immediately present 
themselves are the automobile, (and soon the aeroplane 
with the kids spooning jn the clouds) the telephone, the 
motion Picture, the radic, the jazz dance, jazz music, 
jozs boozt, jars Journalism, “crite weve,” the permanett 
wave, the permanent passing of ihe chaperone, the park- 
ing of the corset, the femtoine invasion of the barber 
shop, growing and changing standards of ltving, rising 
Wages, etutigh to eat and enaugh to wear In thousands 
al workingmen's homes where such abundance feels like 
a eprée-and se an. One could continge the list in- 
definitely, For instance, electrical appliances that make 
women something tore thao drudges in their homes: 
bath rogms, steam and hot-water heat that make the whole 
house usable all the year “round, electric lights that 
enable people to read in the evening instead of sitting 
around till bedtime as they did with oil lamps. ‘The 
list, you see, includes atigog other things physical com- 
forts and speeding-up devices of all kinds; and the effect 
of Jt gl] is enormously stimulating. Most of the things Z 
have named are direct apd powerful inducements to [ree- 
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dom, well-being, independence, lesure, ax freedom of 
thought, speech, and action. 

Of this preat combination of influences, present-day 
Youth, with tt present-day notions of conchuct, 5 a result 
What makes these agencies of modern life so often de 
structive and harmfnl is our insistence that they must 
blend with standards with which they have and can have 
nothing to do. Take the automobile, for instance, and 
the unchaperooed rides. You musi take your choice. 
Either you must keep on with the chaperone—hich is 
impaasible—or you must prepare young people for the 
Dew convention by seeing to it, not only that they have 
m voluntary, informed, and responsible code of conduct, 
but also that they know all about Sex, and its place in 
the lives of men and women, &5 far we beve refused to 
do this, on the ground that Sex i an unclean and shame- 
fol thing, rather than a sacred and lovely thing, If 
you, by implication, by silence, by innuendo, by con- 
cealment, by putting up veik, by talking in cryptic 
phrases, by winking, nodding, and looking significant, 
make it clear to chiidren from thetr very infancy that 
Bex ig steentially and fundamentally bad, what can you 
expect of thet Jater? The moet wicked thing in Lle, 
the wocktgnest thing in life, turns cut ta be one of the 
most mecessary and pleasant things m iif*, And so, con 
vinced that they ace doing wroug and yet determined to 
do it, they proceed to investigates Sex for themselves, 
with frequent disasters of a» totally ueedieus sort; and 
60 the tuew Erewdom, instead of liberating them, destroys 
them. 

Or perbans you would insist on doing away with tbe 
putommabiles, All right—insistt May silly people sre 
dumg it. Its a favorite indoor sport. Don (Guizcte, 
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in bis determined effort to revive the dying age of 
chivalry, did even better: be robwtly got onto a borse, 
and rode Inte the great out-ti-<doora where men used 
to be men, and tilted at windmills, It gave im lots of 
BEETCISE. 

Forty years age John Smith took Sadie Brown driv- 
ing behind cld Debhin. Dobbin ambled along, and John 
Toade Jove within the najyral limitations prescribed by 
Dobom’s six miles an hour, the neammess to town and 
Teighbors, and all that. Today John makes bis date 
with Sadie by telephone—easily, and, if be so desires, 
secretly. Today he site at the wheel of a car that may 
he good for anything fram two to elghty miles an bour. 
He can whisk Sadie far from all accustomed surround- 
ings. There are toadhouses; there are long stretches of 
road where the solitude is complete and easy to reach; 
there is every inducement under the moon to irresponsible 
conduct. 

Io a wer, John aod Sadie have money and {ree- 
dom. ‘Simce that is so, protests and seoldings can but 
antagonize them. To handle them, approach them with 
as much tact as if they were adults, mat to be coerced: 
for coercion, never wise, is no longer ¢vtn possible. 
You can't abolish the closed car, but you cen abolish 
the closed mind and the shut mouth. 

‘These are facts, as [ see them daily revealed in the 
work of my court If there are persons who still insist 
that this change m youth # not a change but 2 mert 
repetition of history, meaning nothing in particular, I 
ran caly repeat that they art Aying in ihe face of the 
Farts, ‘The broth be that the thing ix unique. Jt has 
never happened before. 

Tt has been the fashion for sume time now to hold 
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the motion pictirey, responsible for the present changes. 
Well, they doubtless have had = lot 10 do with it. They 
have visualized in a dramatic way toost af the activities 
of sex for youngsters who Lave never been given their 
bearings in any other way. 

Hert again, you can't suppress the movies, por can 
you keep them from dealing constantiy with iave, as the 
moat dramatic and universal thing in human life. Not 
even censorship can do it, though it tries hard enouph. 

If people's minde and hearts were right there would 
be no question about whether it is right io dance, go to 
movies, drive automoblles, smoke if they feel like it, and 
live completely. fully, fearlessly, and heartiy—--yet mod- 
erately—wlth all the zest and happiness possible, The 
way to make such freedom possible is not to suppress 
these things but rather to make the heart right through 
Underttanding All that is needed to make the whole 
system Wotk for righitouwsness js the intemal restraints 
and codes of conduct which derive their power from 
within. 

"There ta nothing from without the man,” said Jesus, 
“that going inte him can defile him: but the things which 
proceed out of the man are those that defile him .., 
For from within, out of the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, fornications, thefts, muarders, adulteries, covet- 
ings, wickedoesses, deceit, lasciviowsneés, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolishness; all these evil things proceed 
from within, and defile the man." 

We, however, think we know betler thao that. We 
think we know Lhat it is the chings From without that 
defile pecple, We think the path musl be made smacth 
for the feet of Youth: and the idea of teaching Youth 
to walk sure-footed on pathy of natural roughetss occurs 
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to nobody. On this theory we suppres: books; on this 
theary we talk of censoring even department-store win- 
dows amd expurgating them of women's lingerie —What 
I shoul] like to know is the effect of all this on the 
angels: does it make them laugh or does it make them 
weep? tis, I should say, a Stst-rate measure of their 
seine of bummer. 


CHAPTER 15 


The damnable and destructive thing akout thig muftl- 
tude of tabeog and tbese varied censombips of the most 
Tiinate details of conduct is that it remerca foom in- 
dividual all real responeibiiy for their own conduct. 
They make oo choices. Tt also relieves the church, 
school, and home of retptartibility simply by saying a 
qweeping "Don't to every practice in ihe that is capable 
of abuse of misuse. Tt is like putting & man’s atm in a 
Sing and expecling it to be strong. It is like puting the 
whole human race on crulches. 

There if no one remedy for the spiritual disenses 
that affflet society, and are the cause of our failure az & 
face bo atlaio to the mental and pbyeleal standards of 
conmuMete ving. Many students of human bebavier have 
tried to devise remedies fundamental coough bo correct 
our wan of health at a sweep, but they have uniformly 
failed, and TF do not propose to pot myself in their rani 
by offering a panacea here. 

And yet the situation does suggest certain measures 
that rojght cure it, and in time dowbiless will, The evil 
in the warld i9 a massive thing, but perispa we might 
move ft, if we could construct a few ingenious levers. 
In other words, there are a few relatively simple ideas 
and principles of conduct which, if they could be made 
general, with the help of wise Jegistation perhaps, would 
automatically tend ta straighten out our human affairs. 
My thought is that legislation can make certaio principles 
in education possible: aod that right education can make 
anything possible-—for this i¢ thea throttle that controls 
the engine of the mind, 1“ 
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Some of these ideas and principles are alregdy present 
in the thought of many persons; and they are springing 
today into vignrou life among individual of our rest- 
lees Youtper gtneraticn, Many of them need nothing 
but a chance to grow. ‘Given that, they would become 
beneficent principles, medicinal for all who might accept 
them. 

But such principles find it Dard to thrive io any bat 
an etthictphers of irtedom—ty which [ do not mean 
license, but simply a reasonable liberty of thought and 
action, And that, too, is a problem in enlightenment 
and edmmtion, At present the United States of America 
is, In this respect, one cf the Jeast [ree in the work. 
Tt seems absurd that in a country where freedom is 
talked and thoveht about and professed in season atv] 
out, there should be imposed upon individuals an mbsc- 
lutely crushing rule of standardization to thoughi, be- 
havior, and ahetch Tt & oot merely that we have tra- 
dition and conventions, but that ther tyrmmncusly con- 
cero themselves with the minuteat details of oto lives— 
and toe to him who rebels against them. 

The first thing we must come to, the key that would 
tolotk many other doors, is Liberty. Hitt it kb the ‘Truth 
that brings Liberty; so we are right back at the cold, 
ald question of education, And since we Dave, in most 
of oer schools and colleges, a syatem of education care- 
fully designed pot to edocete anybody In any essential 
thing and to take no chances on what people would do 
with the truth if they should happen to get bold of IL, we 
find ourselves traveling in © viciogs circle.—(Censorship 
of thr and that ls one means of safeguarding the public 
from the dangerous and contaminating troth which ib very 
much in the newspapers just now. It ranges from £ cen- 
sership of school Iistories that tell the truth about the 
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Ametican Revolittion to the suppression af books thet 
try, in dramatic terms, tc tell the truth about sex. 

Aod yet on natant difficulty that arises, even In the 
minds of reasonable and broadmigded pertons, #9 that 
some kind of restraint 6 netessary: pnd that in Jiterature, 
and am the stage, seme Kind of censarship is especially 
indicated, if only a5 a safeguard against evident por- 
negraphy which netther enlightens nor educates. Where, 
they ask, is one to draw the dine? 

T admit the difficulty, A reasonable censorship of 
some kind in littralure acd art may for the present 
continue 16 be necessary. Hut to our present laws 
Againgt obscenity, when properly interpreted, we de 
have such a sensible censorship applied through trial by 
jury —quite a different thing From a state censorship 
whose tyrannical and arbitrary powers are not only de- 
Driving people of their constitutional rights but, because 
of their tyranny, are themaclves a far greater evil than 
any evil they can ever prevent, 

There are books scitten for purposes evidently cor- 
ropt, And yet, why should such despicable trash be able 
to cormpt anybody? 

Education ef the young in the whole subject of sex 
would sweep most of this evil out of enitience. there 
would be no obed far censorship of anything becawe an 
enlightened public opinion would be its awn censor by 
virtue of its genwive preferences and its educated tastes. 
Instead, we try to ctre ome evil of ignorance aad con- 
rtalmeol with another. It can't be dane. 

‘There is also a class of bocks that deal with subjects 
conventionally forbidden, but whese value ta society in 
wideniable. They are oot intended for mmmature minds: 
ut there should be other methods than censorship ol 
protecting such minds agaiost them. The destruction 
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end sopprentipn of such sources of truth for soch rea- 
pons, involves the payment by society of toa bigh a price 
for any advantages that it may gain. 

There is hardly an ancient classic that could have 
survdved Lhe preseot censorship laws. Shakespeare would 
never have been heard ol after the Rape of Excrece and 
Feswr aad Adonds. 

A tree is koown by its frott. Tf the frat be corrupt, 
the trea # cotrupt. The nstural way to maiotsin 5 claim 
that a given tree i¢ a good tree is to demonstrate that 
it produces good fruit; and if this demonstration fails, 
then the bonest thing for such @& one to do is to admlt 
that the tree is pad, and cut it down. 

There are defenders of cur criminal code, and of our 
Brison syatem, for jostence, who remain defenders though 
the Crut of the tee they are defeoding is obyiowsly bad. 
Likewise, there are defenders of fenorance and represeion 
in matters of sex who remain defenders though the fruit 
oF the préseot conyveotions and laws in these matters is 
cleanly bad. In like manner the foes of birth centro! 
ave unable to point to anything but evil in the resuits 
of the laws that forbid the use of contraceptives, or the 
spread of contraceptive knowledge and advice. The foes 
of changes in the marriage code are in the same case. 
They can't gacape the charge that they are upholding a 
comiiiion wherelo we now have almoél as many divorces 
and separations a5 we do matnages. Jt is the marriage 
Tmyddie that is responsible for the fact that there are at 
least filly thowsand girls in New York living with men 
whe are not their bisbands;—girls who should become 
mothers, and dan dare te have children becatee of the 
attitude society would take toward them. Tt is the mar- 
flage rouddle, combined with the deliberately fostered 
ignotence about birth control, uhat is responaitle for 
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probably at legst a million and a half abortions performed 
in this country every year—a million and a hall living 
though tobem children deprived of the right of birth 
because the mothers didn't kisow hear to prevent life Ero 
Starting, and because ou convenLional notions about love 
45 4 thing necessarihy identical with legal marriage cast 
& teetlecds crue] stigma on motherbood out of wed- 
lock: a stigma which strikes not only at the mother but 
at her innocent child. Motherhood js s9 honorable a 
thing that nothiog-—oo convention-——can possibly make it 
dishonorable; and irom the standpoint of the right of 
the child, the imbern—the unmiarcled mother should be 
granted by society the same reverence and regard as 
the married tngther, When s milion and g half women 
—at least—every year deprive their owe living, wobern 
children of life, the frit of our conventional tree can 
hardly be called good fruit, can it? Ti this object of 
Our Worship and sactifice wete a true pod instead of a 
fetish the fruits of cur worship would be different, would 
they not? The claim that it al] comes from the cormup- 
tion of our nalures 15 a (hedlogical superstition. Tt comes 
from aur inevitable rebellion against an inherited order 
that does oot fit in with the plain and matural necessities 
of life, 

I am not alarmed by what I see happening to the in- 
stitution of Marriage today. In fact, I think the sooner 
soinétiog happens to the better, J have already been 
at pains to explain that I regard it a4 a oeceesity and 
that T do net believe In its abolition, but rether in altera~- 
tions that will make it work, What those alterations wil 
be J] don't pretend to aay. They He in the future, and 
the foture will be responsible for them, whabever they 
may be. I think, bowever, that aciong the thing: that will 
enter inlo the new order of things till be the economic in- 
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dependence of women, oer developing; birth control, now 
developing; and divorce by nowtial content, mow common 
enough though it har no sanction in cur laws. 

And then, there are still other changes which may 
com about in time, even though they at present ron 
vidlenily counter to what society at present sanctions 
One of these is the right of competent, unmarred women 
to bear, reat, and eippeart children out of wedlock if they 
wish. Another is the right of “trial marriage,” which 
sou person today ermroneoush regard «5 the same 
thing a3 promiscnity, and therefore equivalent to Free 
Love, while otbers beileve it feasible and desirable, Con- 
cerning these Jast bro possibilities it is impossible at tho 
time to make predictions, No man can say whether they 
would work or not. The whole thing is debatable, And 
the fault I have to find with there who believe that Trial 
Marriage and Unmarried Maternity are necessary wrong 
and immoral and that they abrays will be, is that they 
will not admit thet the question # even debatable, That 
ls Himple bigotry. There i no such thing as a pon- 
debatable question, Any point on which people differ is 
a legitimate subiect far discussion; and neither side bas 
the right to assume in the premises that it is right amd 
that that settles it, Sex ethics differ sp widely in different 
parts of the world, and oieet the meeds of sp many dif- 
ferent kinds of civilization, that the assumption that our 
present sex traditions ate fmal for que race for all future 
time is in the highest degree absurd. 

I am obtiged further to point out hat ] know to be 
a fact, that off these departures from our present day 
Marriage code act being practiced right now by many 
peront when it would be monstrous to accuse of beling 
4immoral” in aty ordinarily accepted meaning of the 
word. They perso, howerer woronventiongal their 
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lives, Jook upon Love as a sacred thing, order their con- 
duct toward each other accordingly, and live in a wey 
which often seems ta me more truly moral than the rela- 
tions of persom who act legally married, who cohahit, 
aod yet do not love éach other. 

T have already said that I regard auch departures from 
convention a5 debatable and perhaps unwise. But I can- 
mot consent to ay wholesale and reckless condemnation 
of such persona; since ] know many of them to be both 
Sincere amd courageoie. 

These then, ate facte, Such things, T repent, are being 
widely Practiced taday by persona who confide thelr 
stories ta me in confidence, and by others I never even 
hear of. Most af them ate canny shout it They do 
it in secret. In fact most of the people whe practice 
these ways of living don’t even know that other people 
aré doing the saime thing. It m like a secret soviety, 
nose af whoae members know the others. Tt has no pass- 
word and oo grip. It isn’t organized. But if it ever 
dees organize, ot crystallize into a bochy af conscious pub- 
Lic opinion, then something is going to bappen to the 
Marriage Code, I see no escape from 1his tenclusion: por 
do 1 see any reason to believe, as many do, that such 
A piospect sounds the doom of human society. I think 
such an astumpiion is prepostergua; aod that nothing 
But an overweening conceit m our own ways of doing 
things could make such an altitude on our part posibls, 

‘The dangers [hat attend upon such chanpes are evident, 
and I have no wish to minimize them. The Sex instinct 
ie the most violent instinct, possibly, that the human 
race koows anything about When misdirecicd it qo 
mock more destruction in society than any other instinct. 
IL in very easy, therefore, to understand che alarm oi 
those who are afraid that any change of amy sort in 
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the Mariage Code wil open up the way for Free Love: 
that & to say, undisciplined, irresponsible, and unre- 
airained promiscuity. This fear is besed on the beliei we 
are aa a race sq lacking im poise and intelligence that 
we would omvert any conelderable sex liberty we might 
have inte Icenee. 

My reply is that the major contention of this book 
is the precisely opporite claim that people are likely to 
de wrong fram perverse preference when they are placed 
under teticainis imposed from without, bul that they have 
& Dormal preference for doing right when given a rea- 
aomable liberty of choice. And I maintain that this is 
as true in the relations of pew as in anything cler. In 
sex relalhons it is certainly trae of most women, wWhelher 
it be true of men ornot, I shall bave more to say about 
that in another connection, 

In the theantime let me make this point, that Free 
Love and Marriage As Is have one thing in common; 
namely, that each af them offers certain inducements to 
inmesponsibility. Everybody can see where itreepondi- 
bility may enter intn Free Love with dangerous ease, 
but onty by locking cloaehy dats one see where it enters 
inte Marriage. Jt enters into Marriage by reason of the 
foality of the thing. Husbands irresponsibly tyrannize 
over wives and Wives Over husbands for no regson on 
earth than that the law gives them a perrer over each 
other from which they can erape only with the utmost 
difficulty. Some churches and states make this condition 
ware by allowing oo grounds for diverce whatever; or, 
a exceplional cases where they do permit divorce, they 
deny to che parties involved the right t¢ lead a normal 
life thereafter, Irtespansibility begets afier its kind, and 
thus the ripidity of the mariage code ft one of the moat 
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common comes of Free Love that we hove, It 5 also the 
cause af abortigm and other frightful evils. 

For instance, bere le a series of cases that came before 
me in a single dey. 

The frst 5 the case of a mother of tro children, She 
isa Roman Catholic, She tel me she has oot lived with 
ber husband as a wife for several years. She loathes 
and despises bir, “But,” she declares, “it is against 
the Jaw of out church for me to have a divoree. What 
I want out of him,” she continges, “is $150 a month for 
support of myself and my children.” 

“But,” FE say to ber, “you can get that @ a divorce 
case.” But to this, on religious grounds, she  obdurate. 

Now this man, though be mp a Roman Catholic, &, as 
T Tegrned Sater, living with a yoong woman whom he 
loves, aDd whom be weld marry if be bad 3 divorce. 
This young woman becomes pregnant, and theoteh the 
fear of wnmatried motherbood sacrifices ber maternal 
hopes to the aborthonist, 

Thu we beve the crome of the murder of the unborn, 
and crippled womambood besides—all for lark of a di- 
yorce, aia im order that the iooetringent law of the 
church might be respected. 

Another case, [rm my notes of the same day, and 
again concerning a Catholic woman. 

*“T have Jong since ceased to love ony busband,” she 
said, “and T would get a divorce but for the laws of my 
church. But I mast continue to live with my horhand, 
for the support ef my three children.” 

I again explained that ber hushand waa feet as lishle 
for the support of her children if sbe was divorced, Aut 
ahe said she felt it was ber daty to Ine wilh this man 
she did not love. She had been advised, It appesred, to 
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make this sacrifice for the children's sake a0 a4 to keep 
the father with them, since be was a good provider. 

"But," she continued, “he demands the right of a bus 
band: and my church forbids the we of contraceptives.” 
Then she admitted to me that in consequence of the preg- 
nancies ctéulting from this conformity ta the role of the 
church, she had bad three abortlons performed, bad 
wrecked ber health, and had made herself unit io care 
for the three beauiiful children che hed brought into 
the world, to say nothing of the three she and ber hus 
band had murdeted—all to eecape the consequences of 
theit Blind obedience to what they Believed was the law 
of Geel, 

Such a clgidhy fined and enslaving marriage code may 
Peeduce results quite ay bad, immoral, and disastrous 
ae inrespondble Free Love, of which it is supposed to 
be the exact antithesis, 

Tt thus becomes evident that dhs gid marriage code, 
in direct proportion to its rigidity, mot oniy hag certain 
things in common with Free Love, but by its very in- 
justices and absucdities often poametes Fire Love. 

Marriage as we now have ft ip aheclute: at an institu. 
tinn it aaumes a weight of authority and responsibility 
whith the records of gue divorce courts show it is mot 
capable af carrying. Even sucressful marriages are more 
or less absotule dezpotiame by reason of their gid and 
evident Gnality, and therefore contain within them the 
seeds of their own possible destruction. 

The Gest ootion we have to admit if we aft ever to 
accept marriage on a workable basla is that human beings 
czonot live without freedor—the principle we always talk 
about and saidom practice. If we cant take a chance om 
the ability of the buman race to survive under conditipns 
of freedom, and to accept the responsibilities of living 
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with ne other restraints than these voluntary ones which 
tome From within, as the fruit of an edyrcated preference, 
thea we had better shut up chop and move to another 
planet. If our civilization has to be bolstered up with 
artificially created propé, HW every matrage has te be set 
j0 & Plaster cast, if ignorance of Birth Control muni be 
required by law in order to insure the propagation of the 
race, then we'd beter commit race Siicide as the only 
thing that will put us out of our tigers. 

Martiage, a5 we bave it now, is plain Hell for most 
Peraons whe get into it, That's fat. I defy anybody 
to watch ihe procession of wrecked lives, unhapmy men 
and women and miserable, homeless, neglected children 
who pass through my court, and come to any other 
conclusion. And it is Hell for che simple reason thal 
it is despotic, that, constituted a5 it iy at present, il readihy 
converts itself into q denial of Ineedom i¢ homan beings, 
who cant live in bondage because the most sacred in- 
stincts m their nature forbid i, 

Tam perfectly willing to regard Marriage as a religious 
rile, just ag [ am ready to regard a contract to pay for a 
suit Of clothes as a religious rite. [i 7 am hooest J will 
pay ff TF can; and if I am honorable I will be a good 
hushatd te the limit of my ability. In that sense all ght 
conduct 1s religious, But the theological concept af mar- 
lage, a5 a thing registered In Heaven, where they don't 
have the institution themselves by the wary, is sometomge 
cle agnin. We've got to get rid of it with all speed. 

With this theological comcept of tarriage goes (he TH 
tion that Love and legal Marrigge are necessarily synony- 
rouk. Jt is true that they do have a very evident, con- 
nection, and that they fAttingly combine thenwelves in the 
lives of men amd wotien whe love each other and who 
intend ta have children 
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Hut Love and Marriage are nevertheless capable of 
being considered Separately, For Marriage Is a legal 
and serial contract whost main purpose, so far as the 
law is concerned, is to safeguard the rights of children, 
who mitt be assured of the protection and support of 
their two parents, if possible, while they are growing up, 

TF it were not for thig metessity te protect children 
Marriage would be needless, save as an agreement be 
tween a man and woman to live together a long that they 
might find the atrangement mutually desirable, 

What I gee constantly, beth m my dealings with Vouth 
and alae with older people, is evidence thal there is grow- 
Ing up in this country a rapidly spreading conviction that 
Love withoat Martiage may be a motal and chaste thing, 
harmful neither to society nor to Une two persons con- 
cemed; beneficial rather, and making for happiness and 
efficiency. 

T should be the test to say that there is no danger in- 
volved in this view: and 7 record the fact here simply 
a3 8 fact, admitting that it is indeed full of dynamite. 
The point is that the ching is happening, quite regardless 
of whelber it alarms and disturbs you and me or not. 
T don’t know what will come of il, and 7 am watching the 
change with keen interest, and with the feeling that 
ft is not in the province of any man to pasa cocksure 
judgments on what is clearly a vaat process of social 
alteration, determined and brought about by forces we 
&& yet know Lietle of. 

Along with this changed attitude toward Love without 
Manlage I see a steadily increasing resort ta the arrange- 
ment of so-called Trial Mariage, by which is meant an 
informal agreement on the part of a man and woman 
to live together ti] they change their minds-—usually 
wilh the intention of nat changiog them. Such marriages 
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aré usually known, recognized, and in that sente wit- 
messed, by the immediate friends of the couple, I have 
known many of these “Trial Marriages” to mipen inte 
lega) marriage, espectally when pregnancy results. Such 
couples seldom refuse to carry through their reaponsi- 
bilities when there is a child in prospect. 

One grave objection to such relations under persent 
standards is that such persons, because of the pressure 
of convention, céfuse to have children. They do ot, 
themselves, however, consider their relationship iounoral, 
and they regard it as mot diferent, in point of actual fact, 
from regilar marriage. To them it merely lacks the form 
of legal sanction, 


CHAPTER 15 


I have in dnd the case of a brilliant gicl whom 1 knew 
te be living in ‘Trial Marriage’—in plain English, with 
Bo lgver, They regard the relationship as proper. The 
young man calle regulary at the girl's home, snd ia 
highly respected, and liked by her nigidhy conventional 
parents, who, of course, do not dream of the real relation- 
ship between them, Thi girl told me herself that she 
would have a child if it were considered proper 25 grow- 
ing cut of such a relation, 

T asked her why she didn’t get married. She replied 
thet all her friends were getting divorces, aod she pre- 
ferred this arrangement a: promising a more fermanent 
FefafionsAsp. To am obliged to add that, 40 far, it ap 
parently has: for ] keow ooo of her girl friends who bas 
been matried and divorted twice in the interhn. 

If the reader knew 1h very chattoiog and brilliset gil 
af nineteen, and were in ber confidence, she would, Jo the 
light of ber own experience, be able to pet up a very 
interesting argument in defense of her conduct, 

Ome of the first points she would make would be that 
marriage Without lows m prostitution: sod she would 
compare herself favorably with some of ber girl friends 
whoec mothers bad foteed them inte marriages of con- 
venience, She would differentiate between such mmar- 
Tiages and ordingery prostitutian only m the fact that 
prostitution & promiscuous, 

“Any picsdo whe fares without love,” she ance said 
to me, “contracts a debt which be cannot poy—which iy 

ivf 
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dishoncrable. Persons who love without recourse to mar- 
Tiage, however," she contiaued, “ape in a status which is 
biologically and peychologically moral even though it may 
be socially immoral.” 

From these ideas of modern youth it would therefore 
appear that the day may come wheo society will recog- 
nize that the only thing thal can place a definite time 
clause in the marriage relationship & the coming ol chil- 
dreo—a fact which this girl apparently recognized when 
eht told me, “You know, Judge, T would just as soon 
have a child by Paul if Wo were not for the sifly attiiude 
of society.” And she added with a laugo, “There's Alice, 
fot instamcet She has a beby by ber first husband, 
but she bata’t got her husband—they're divorced. Tin't 
it fuony that she is perfectly respectable with ber child, 
without her bysband, while if Paul and I, who bave a real 
enduring Jove, had a baby, we woukl be perfectly dis- 
reputable r” 

Tf such reasoning on the part of our modem young 
people shall ewer resule in changes in our marctlage stand 
ards it would seem appareot that in cases where there 
were young and dependent children, then the parcota 
thould be expected to see things through together at 
Feast GIL thelr joint job of rearing their children is com- 
pleted. By the time they had gone through the fire to- 
gelber for so many years, they would probably remain 
married the rest of thelr [ves. It is also evident even 
under auch changed conditions, that young people would 
have to be taught that they must carn the responsibilities 
ef parenthood even at considerable cost to themselves— 
a thought which fails te register, apparently, with many 
legally married couples who come belore me with their 
roarital difficulties. 

With this duty fulfilled, and this obligation recognized, 
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it might be the decree of the society of come future time 
that such a relatively looge arrangement as that entered 
inte, Hhoough “Trial Marriage,” by this ometeen-year-old 
gil, terminable at will, might be cetummed to, alter the 
children were reared. Would the flexible peychology of 
this plan work?—Lhoes the righ] peychology of the pres- 
ent plan work?—These art matters to be pondered. As 
I have already said, I can but record ithe things I see 
and formulate the questions which they inevitabhy sug- 
mest te any umprejudiced oh=crver, 

Tote this new order of things, if it ever comes, Birth 
Contrel may enter a5 a factor of safety. Hirth Control, 
when edence has finally perfected adequate, certain, and 
éaty means of coniraception, would mean that there 
would be no unwanted children. Thus there perbaps 
woukd be Jesa likelihood of headlong marriages. The 
impulse toward love would have free and tormmal sabls- 
facton in a type of marrigge easily dissolved; and couples 
who found, in due time, that they were fitted te mmain 
together fndelnitely, and te wodertake the joint respon- 
gibi of chikiren with 2 fair chance of carrying that 
big undertaking through happily and willingly, would 
deliberately have children. Those who found by expe- 
Tlence that they could net poll tegether that weil, but 
whe found the mere semi bond satisfactory, woutd not 
commit the ¢rime of bringing inte the word uwanted 
chikiren who would not on arrival bave the benefit of 42 
happy Lome and of correct rearing. More than that, 
weft couples would not comicit the even greater crime 
of bringing {ste the world children with sn inferior physi- 
cal or mental inheritance. Father they would satisfy 
their wish for parenthood by adopting children whe have 
Groat been given their physical tife by ft pateois. Suck 
an order of things might make this race over within a 
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wery few generations. It might result, lf Iinked with 
adequate education, in the creation of a race such ag this 
old earth has mever seen. 

To such gw social order, should it ever develop, the unfit 
of the human species would virtually cesse to reproduce 
their kind. In fact, such reproduction would probably 
be stopped practically altogether. Under such conditions 
society might face a situation in which the etate would 
Teyuite pereons who were mot legally Ucensed to have 
children, to practice Birth Control, The license to have 
chikiren might, in such circumstances, be made supple 
Torntary to the marriage contract—-which would be equiv- 
alent ta saying that we would then have two Linds of 
TarTlge contracts, the one sanctioning the conception 
of children and the other méerehy sanctioning cohabita- 
Goo This, after all, might be regarded simply as an 
extension of what already exigts in some states where 
the marriage license is hased on the result of a physical 
«examination showing fitness for parenthood, With an 
adequate method of Birth Control this double arrange 
ment might be possible, because it would mot be under- 
taking the imposelble task of forbidding to people a free, 
fortoal, and decent exercise of their sexual cravings, 
Permitted that, they would be ready In most cases to 
forego children tf they were plainly not fitted to pro- 
duce oc to rear them, Such 4 restraint wonld be « rea- 
sonable, nok an inteleranWe ooo—nor would it be an mn- 
frmgement on personal liberty comparable to the taboos 
we take for granted today and violate cuntinually be- 
qawe we can't endure them. 

To many this might stem simply another nama far 
Free Love. I do not believe, however, that [t could be 
go regarded, since Free Love inmplies promccuity. In- 
deed it might well make for a trier, more thorougb- 
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ging, and more effective monogamy than we have at 
present. At present we cling to the name and lack tbe 
substance. Tt may il become us too freely to conden 
the civilization of that day before it arrives. 

For the benefit of sinoge who i disposed to arrue 
against these views for the asinine reason that “it has 
never been done,’ let me here drat attention to tha fart 
that it has, There was ao ancient custom in the Brith 
Isles known as “Handfasting,” which comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon word “handfsestnung,” pledging one's hand, 
and tas an Old English synonym for betrathal. Accor!- 
ing to the Eacpopsedia Britannica, from which I here 
quote by permission, Handiasting was “later a peculiar 
fort of temporary marrage at one time common in Seot- 
land, the ooly necessary ceremony being the verbal pledge 
of the couple while bolding bands. The pair thus iant- 
fasted were, in socordaace with Scotch law, entitled to 
live together for a year and a day. Jf ihen they so 
wished, ihe temporary marriage could be made per- 
maneot; if not, they could go their several ways without 
reptaach, the child, af any, being suppocted by the party 
whe objected to further cohabitation.” 

Presumably the Scotch, who I believe have never been 
noted as a licentious people, found that handfasting had 
es advantages, or they would not have practiced it. Pre- 
sumably, too, the complicating factor in this method of 
trisl marrigge was the always possible child. The child 
was the iy in the ointment. But with a recognized sys- 
tem of Birth Cogtre!, and with a development of methods 
of scientiic contraception, sancthoned by law aod public 
opinion, that would pot haye been sc, It would then 
have been imderstood that handfasting was set 2 permit 
by society 10 have children; and the result would prob- 
ably have been a system recognizing two kinds of mar- 
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riage, much as I have dececibed #t above. Jt is quite 
posible that with a system of scientific birth cootral the 
Beotch would have continued handfacting 19 this day. At 
any rate, history establishes whe fact chat the custom was 
“repectable,” and thus suggests the shocking thought that 
at might, under tight romiittens, become “respectable” 
again. 

In the meentime, whether we like it or not we have 
ta face the truth that people are always going to make 
Tiistakes In choosing thelr mates. There is oo doubt, 
even under our present conditiens, thal when average 
people marry they teally mean it to be a dife contract 
But in making such 2 enmtract, either in the present state 
of society or in that foreahadowed, perhaps, In the aapira- 
Hons of modern youth, there will always be a percentage 
of errr, a very considerable percentage; and [tis simpbr 
cominon sense thal when such mistakes are made, the 
parties should Be permiited to release tach other from 
wWhal has become a loveless bond. But the percentage 
of error may be greatly decreased 25 3 reagit of changes 
in the conventions and law through which people will 
arrive at matriage, particularly the marriage which ls in- 
tended to involve the birth of children. 

The bond of a union of mete cohabitation, fot fovely- 
ing children, will, ia the even of such changes in society, 
probably be of the lightest. Tt will be easy ta assume and 
easy ta discard, Ir ought to involve the conception of 
asinccre and faithful love of one man for one woman 
which is true marcage: but such a unien, doubtless, 
would have no strings tled to it, and both parties would 
at all times be comstjous that the duration of the arrange 
ment depended om thelr wish to conlinue together and 
oo nothing tse. Or they might deliberately chonee to 
change their marriage contract, and so commit themselves 
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to Having children, in which case they would owe their 
children a special duty while the childreo were dependent 
—a2nd longer, if they found it possible, aa In moat of 
these cases, they would, 

Under such conditions, im this hypothetical future, 
would Jove unions of the type I speak of, easily con- 
summated and easily ended, lead to a rint of sexual 
licensee I know that there are plenty of persons wh 
insist that such woul be the resull. Tac ceady to admit 
that in the case of some individuals that would be the 
result. But [ doubt that the majotity of normal persons 
would behave that way. I doubt if for several reasons: 

In the first place, women, Under such an order of things, 
Howe ever arrive at it, will have economic independence, 
and will, as I have airegdy indicated, determine the scale 
of sexual ethics in a way chat will protee! them aod pro 
tect their unbom children. They woald do fhe mieve 
fatty, for bietoyécal reasons of amos! Anal and imperative 
sort, That fact alone disposes of the question of license, 

But there if another reason, quite as powerful, Ex- 
perience with himen nature demonstrates abundantly that 
Leense ia almost always a rebound: it ia extreme indul- 
gence in 2 thing that haa been forbidden, or unattainable, 
The conduct of Americans st home, and espectaliy abroad, 
in the matter of drinking since Frobibition is a striking 
example of this. Standards of moderation establish them- 
gelyes in the minds of most of us when we are let alone, 
T ste it constantly among children, Every wite teacher 
koows that the disarderiiness of a school ie ditectly pro 
portional te the number of mules on the Don't card; and 
that when the teacher has ennugh faith and courage to 
give her pupils their bead, with Nherty to do what ig 
right, they will do it. It isn't a liberty to do what is 
wrong, though that is what it looks ke to cynics and 
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cowards, My boys always go through when I send them 
by themselves to reformatories, though my enemies Jeer, 
gad even some of ony friends can't quite see how [ “hyp- 
notize them" into it. I dent bypeotive them. I tell 
them the truth; and they understand perfectly that the 
seeming liberty to run away ia really the privilege of 
Playing apiare and actmg oo a code of boner. 

The diffrence Between me and many persons who 
alfer with te Is sintoly that I really. believe this; and 
the reason T believe it is that I find that ft works. And 
it works in sex relationships just a9 it does in other 
relationships. It would work is the problem of marriage 
an? divorce, owe could anly bring ourselves to have 
faith m that magic spell ef peraonal responsibility which 
Liberty throws over the homan heart, 

There is another angle to this, bo. What i license? 
When conservaiive thinkers imaist that the posible 
changes sugested and perhaps foreshadowed in the. psy- 
chology of modern youth, would lead to a riot of Free 
Love, What do they mean? That fe would become one 
grand petting party? That every woman would have 
Mainy hovers; or that she would get matrled once a month: 
or what? 

Patience is a virtue. I can onhy repeat. Women, for 
biological reasons, world set permit such g development, 
Sore individual women might, but some indivichsal 
women already do. We would be oo worse off in thet 
reépect than we are qgow—probably Jess. 

The paint C wish to make—even at the risk of ahock- 
ing somebody—ds that we place a superstitious meaning 
and importance ou what we call chastity, particularly in 
women. The ides 5 commonly accepted without question 
or debate that sex experience, if it tikes place cut of 
wedlock, changes « woman in some mysterious way; that 
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the effect on her, for examole, is quite different if che 
should have such an experience today while unmarried 
than if she should have it tamorrpow after macriage. If 
she should baveé it today, and the man should die belore 
her marriage to him tomorrow, she woul? be impure and 
unfit for marriage with another man. But if she should 
have it tomorow, alter martiagt, and ber hushand should 
die the neat day, she would then be a widow, and entirely 
eligible for martiage—a perfectly pure woman, 

Of course 93 4 matter of told, scientific fact the only 
diffrence in the two experiences comes in the difference 
of the paychological reaction. In the ome case she is 
conscious of doing something which Society assures her 
will damo her eight into Hel——unless the man will marry 
her later, in which case it will probably put her into 
purgatory and let it go at thai, Jn the other cage ahe 
# oomschous of the approwal of Saclety and the assurance 
of the Church that the marriage ceremony completely 
changes the effect of this union on ber—which & cer- 
tainly opt a fact. 

Tt doesn't!) She is the same woman in either event, 
and the notion that she is not is one of the most disbolicz! 
OF ouc tribal stipeérshitions. She has viddated the social 
code, of course; but there are other ways of violating 
the sacial code which are much more anti-social, and 
which de not carry anything like the penalties that follow 
a eer offense. Had she been eullty of some other vicla- 
thon—bad she stolen, or slandered her neighbor, or lied, 
et showed an ugly temper, or scratched her rival’s face, 
or put arsenic in the soqup—she would stil have been in 
fairly respectable slanding. At least she would not have 
been “impure” and “unclean” and all that nonesense. 
No, that particular violation of the social code Acute ard 
freaks the long puritan ogee of our pet racial fetigh— 
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the fetich whose news we all want te tweak, and in whose 
defense thereiore we all become frypocritically violent. 
She may fail in her worship of our other tribal gods, but 
to this one she must Gow in public; and if she neglects 
ber deveics in private, she mustn't get found out, 

Many Gods? I say it deliberately. We deceive our- 
selves into the belief that we believe in One God, but we 
don't, Instead we bow down to more idols made of 
Trud than do the “heathen”; and we violate the second 
commandment thereby with far worse eHecl on vurschyes 
than if we kepl ft and broke the seventh. As a matter 
of fact we do 2 thorough job and break them both. 

My own observelion, in dealing with actual flesh-and- 
blood people is that gitts who have had sex experiences 
are like other girls; and that they prt along first rate 
inlets Sociely happens to Bnd out that they have “gone 
wrong.” 

I remember an instance of dhat sor. A certain high- 
school girl, very fine and lovely, became too Intimate with 
g boy. Her retorsé afterward was based, oot on the 
fact that she faced pregnancy, Jor she cid not: it was 
based on what she had been tought ebout soch things. 
Her conscience reproached her so terribly that she felt 
the necessity for sympathy and support and umderstand- 
ing. So she went to one of her teachers, an old maid, 
wha would have been a far better and wiser and more 
charitable petson if during her own girlhood she had 
been guilty of the same misstep this child had made. 

This woman immediately took the girl's story to another 
old maid, who spread the news. The school authorities 
got bold of it, called the girl up on the carpet, grifled 
her, smacked theic dips solemniy over the details of her 
story, and then expelled her a a moral tenace to other 
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students. She was bad; she was contaminated; she was 
impure. 

Untortunately, she believed their judgment, and the 
effect an ber own paytholoey was devastiling. I had a 
big joh on my hands later making her see that she was 
net Tuined, that she had simply made a mistake, that 
she could come back, and that her judges were a gang 
of savages wearing ton many clothes, 

But she never really beid up her head agam. ‘The 
weight of sovial disapproval was Loo heavy For her. She 
finally solved the problem by getting out of Denver. 

And yet she was a very fine girl, with a moral sense 
about ber that plared her infinitely above the tera she- 
cate who dragged her down, and above the purblind 
pedagogues who finding her on the edge of the cliff kicked 
ber over inio the abyss. Those two women are active 
workers in ont of our large Denver chorches. They go 
to service every Sunday, and are soclally well known. 
They deserve to be in the penitentiary. 

Other girls I have known have gone down utterly under 
such persecution. What amazes me is that apparcotly 
reasunable persons, whu ado, theeretically, tbe injuscice 
am? the savagery of such things, uiually join in the hue 
and cry when a comcrete cage of “immorality” crosses 
their paths. 


“By the Hoof of the Wid Goat up-tossed 
From the cliff where She lay in the Sun, 
Fell the Stone 
To the Tarn where the daytight ia lost; 
So She fell irom the light of the Sun, 
Agd alone! 


Ob, Thou Who has butlded the workt! 
Oh, Thou Who bas lighted the Sunt 
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Oh, Thou Who hast darkened the Tarn] 
Judge Thou 
The sino of the Stane that was hurled 
By the goat from the light of the Sum, 
Ag she sinks in the mire of the Tarn, 
Even 5ow—tyen 2ow—even pow!” 


CHAPTER i? 


In 2 recent mae of the Adfonitc Montély I find 2 letter 
prioted in the Contributors’ Column which throws 9 side- 
Hight on this question ci marriage and morality. The 
letter relates bow a Bride and ber husband, known by 
the writer of the letter, went to South America, and there 
devoted much of their Gime to betteoment of conditions 
among the peuos. One of the first things they undertouk 
wat to Urges tho men and women living together on the 
planlatien te get married. They found the men willing 
enough, but te their astonishment, encountered opposition 
from the women. 

“Einally," said the bride later to the writer of the letter, 
“an old women of more than ordinary education and in- 
telligrnmoe—really ‘une grande dame’ in her class, solved 
the mystery for me, She walked ten miles over moun- 
tainous coumtry roads from ber village to beg me to 
coohoe my minsionary activities to securing better teack- 
evs for the children and vocational schools for the older 
gurls. These she heartily approved, 

“"But, Sefiora, do not make my people think it is 
Wrong to Jive together without the ceremony cf a mat- 
riage, Sn long as a wonkn consents to live with o man, 
he treats her with respect and is faithiul to fer, and b 
considerate af the children. When she Aas to live wiih 
him, he abuses her, takes the money she earns, and is 
Tot afraid to go openly to another woman. And if the 
children belong to him he hives (hem out and pockets the 
wages or even sells them. Ob, don't you see, Semora, 
we Women bave more freedom ami beppioess and our 

te I 
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men are better when we ate not bond te them—when 
we can pick up and leave (hem if they doc't behave? 

and! added my friend, “al! the ald Dona said is 
tre of these people, And she laughed, ‘f sometinee 
encounter an attiude tomard one's responsibilities among 
Ty own friends which almost makes we worder—Oh nol? 
she interrupted herself, pulting up ber hand to shield bet 
Krom my horrifled expression, I suppote, ‘I still believe 
in the iostitution of marriage!’ * 

That letter sectos to Mme one of the most iMlumimating 
commits on the marrage as we have it that I have ever 
read: and it bears out exactly my own extemied obtervs- 
tion of the way marriage, cs we Ave @, works. What 
the od Gong sail was not merely tree af those people, 
it was trog of all people and of all burman oatdre: and 
that is why the generations foreshadowed by the per- 
pleniiies and yearnings of modem youth may find ft ab- 
aolutely necessary te make gur marriage code a5 flexible 
as the welfare of children will permit; and perfectly 
flexible fn all imions where there are no children. 

The conclusion of the letter ts Hluminating, also. There 
you have the usual jnsanity—the one woman instinctively 
horrified at even a hint of an assault upon the divine 
Institute, and the other, in spite of the damning evidence, 
apparently still clinging 10 the Institute As Is, and im- 
plying that something different might work bettec—for 
feors. Something diferent might work better for al! of 
us. Naot an abolition of marriage, but a change in the 
onde, 
Ooce again jet me refer ta my statement that women 
—these pean women, for Instaoce—-are under a biological 
necessity to make marriage a stable thing, whether it 
involve a marriage ceremony or not, J have a fetter in 
my files from an eightern-year-dd girl whom I once patled 
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eut of a difficulty, and whe still makes me ber confidant, 
and I take from it this passage: 

Tam going steadthr with one boy now, Heisa 
and js 23, and is the straightest, decentest boy I've ever 
met. To may marry him. We have been going together 
for two months now, seting ¢ach other evtty night and 
all day Sundays. I know you would approve of him for 
he is everything that is good and true and fine. He in- 
sista on keeping our relations honorable. To tell you 
the truth 1 dom" want him to. Tm crazy about him, 
and I am ao afraid he will go with other women so that 
he can continue to be good with me, T would so much 
rather give myself than te have him po with other worten. 
He hes promised me he won't, but it worries me.” 

There are two ways of Inoking at that passage. Ome 
is to say that the girl is immoral and is Aouting the 
Tostitute, The olher 1g to aay thal she may have in 
view a conception of marriage far more normal, healthful, 
vital, and Agnes? Chan anyibing the Institute prowides [or 
—s. view far too honest and moral, indeed, for Socteby. 
with its rigid conventions, to approve of il. Batt at least 
it is an answer bo those whe insist that “laxness" in these 
matters would Iead human society into an ony of pro 
Misculty, The very beart and saul of that girls better 
is its recognition of love as Eetween one man and uoe 
woman, 

This gitl is monogamous by instinct, just as all normal 
Women art Tonsgamous hy instinct. Hy this I mean, 
Tot that she would be incapable of enjoying sex relations 
with more than one man, but that her maternal instinct. 
with an eye to the tnterests of herself and her potential 
children, is a check. Ifen, because their bialogical rela- 
tlans with their offspring are less close, dp not expericnce 
this check in the same degree: a fundamental fact which 
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largely accounts for the eternal ponficts af sex, the “un- 
faithhilness” of man and the jealous passion for exclusive 
poceescion of a mate which tends te make many women 
tytannags in marriage. 

This gill therefore propose: te be monogamous and 
likewise to exact monogamy of ber lover, the possible 
father of ber children. Hut she is an exception among 
froticn in that she aces AE point of view a8 well aa her 
own. She understands men well enough to take him as 
be is, She recognizes that he is human, and like al] men 
Inatinctlvely polygamous, and, facing facts as they are, 
she is irankly concerned that he be not tempted beyond 
bis strength. She also knows that he might look toward 
other women; abd che doesn't coumt his natural masci- 
linity ageinst him. She has breadth of view, charity, and 
a fearless understanding of human nature—lor she bas 
been educated by her own mistakes and troubles. Tf 
foore women had a similar understanding and charity 
toward men it woukd be well for the world, and men 
would go siraighter chrough the mere fact of being syne 
pathetically understood, 

There is an old joke to the effect that the average man 
Always tele “the other wotoan” thal hit wile does not 
understand bim. There is more than a little truth in 
that, and migpte than a iittl misery and secret adultery 
comes Irom iL Her distrust and fear beeome translated, 
in him inte 2 suppressed and desimictive desire. 

For instance [ tecall a case of one of the bappiest and 
mest suceesslil marclages I know, where the wie told 
ber hushand that she placed no reslrictions upoo bis 
relationships with other women, but added the suggestion 
that tn the event he caced to make yse of such (rneedom 
it would be with the understanding that jt applied equally 
to ber, if she should care to use il: They oiade a pact 
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to that effect—with the resolt that neither has ever acted 
on it. The resulting sense of freedom hes made incon- 
stancy of wnfaithfulmess a logival impossibility almply 
because the terms of their pact sald “We agree not to 
attach the name of ‘inconslancy’ 10 anylhing we may 
ao." The spirit of jealows possession has never marred 
the happiness and harmony of this couple. Tis free- 
dom has created within them those internal, voluntarily 
preferred restraints which the arbitrary conventions af 
TOarTiage are wototiously failing to create. 

But 10 return Lo that girls altitude of mind, partioe 
larly her willingness to live with her lover without being 
Tmartiod to bim 1 don't know what others may call it; 
but from ber viewpoint T am eure she chinke it is moral, 
even though it violates the social code. This does not 
moran that I would have either approved of such a course 
of conduct or advised her to iollow f. IT know its 
dangers in a social order to whose habits of thought it 
if 60 Offensive and so alien. But I hope I also appreciate 
its sincerity and the fundamental ethical values that de- 
rive from that sincerity, Surehy, teo, the honesty and 
frankness of this girl's revelation of whal che really thinks 
is a thing beyond price. What a different world it would 
be if between ali parents and their children there were 
a similar frankness, able without fear of hostile criticism 
and misunderstanding, so freely io express itself. 

Our racial habits of whought keep wt fram recognizing 
whal is here made obvious, thal personal morality and 
social morality are not always identical, For here is a 
clear case of a self-sufficient personal morality which runs 
counter to the social code, while outwardly and cannily 
conforming to it, Socially, this girl is “imunotal,” Person- 
ally she fe not. Thut we have a conflict which Society 
has oot yet leamed to resolve. 
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In another paragraph the letter throws Some light on 
this point of conformity to tradition. This girl as I have 
said, outwardly ronfonns, like many of o5, to traditions 
to Which her judgment dees not content. For instance 
she say3: 

"What do I think of the modern girly The same thing 
that I chink of the average man. There is no such animal, 
You can't put your finger on the ‘modern girl’ because 
every girl 1 diferent afd every girl t5 modem in her 
jen way. Take, Jor instance, Madelinc. She is very 
modem bul at the same time she ig very conventional. 
So one canpet say that all modern girl are unconyen- 
tiemal. Take me. J ac modern acl conventional on 
the outside, at act I try ta be, but inwardly I am not. 
T don't see why I can't smoke going down the street just 
as well a I ¢an ¢moke in a public restaurant or on top 
of a bus or in the jabby of a theater. I don’t see why 
T can't pet & man in public as well as 1 can in my room 
athome. And a tionber of uther things I wonder. There 
is no solution. I just can’t. Yet I'm modern, even if 
1 am conventional,” 

Still ane more passage from this interesting letter, 
written with a frankness proportional lo the fact that I 
never Sa¥ “You shall” and “You shan't” to young people 
who confide in me: 

“T think that fappers and others who are not in that 
category but just on the outside, not daring te crécp 
over the line sa that they could be honesthy classified with 
their marc bonest sitltrs, aré a hoar. Their carryings 
ho alt just a pee, Everything they do is for effect, and 
Tot for personal satisfaction, Did you ever see a flapper 
flap when she was by herself or without an audience? 
T oever did. They all! flap for the attention of the public 
and the more they can bold ihe glances of other peome 
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the more they art going ta pull their stuff, The thing 
nowadays is to be bizarre, and so we altemmpt it, the 
bizarrer the better. Bot not because we like tt. But 
becaosé te attract the attention of the bey at the ment 
table and because we thrill under the fisparaging glances 
of the middle-aged couple a few chairs away. The more 
cooument we cattee the more successful we think we are.” 

OF course my cotrespondent has oot bere accounted 
for the desire to attract all this attention, and to win 
disparaging glances from middle-aged people. What 
have these youngllérs pot against ihe middk-aged that 
they chould want their dispatagement,—umless they con- 
ceive that the old order is sq completely wrong that any- 
thing it disparages must be right. Tt is not a constructive 
frame of mind—it is the headlong, iconoclastic extremism 
of Youth—and yet, consciously or unconsciously, it does 
aim at # constructive end, a reconcilement of the abeund- 
itiet, & resolving of the contradictions, so badly needed 
in our confused social code today. It is met a final 
solution, but it ig anglber step. 

What I have had to say regarding the possibility that 
society may develop two frankly recogoized types of 
marigge which already exist withayt such recognition, 
hatorly one for cohabitation and the other for the rearing 
of children, bas doubtless shocked many resders, Dawbt- 
Tess ton there is an added shock in the further suggestion 
that the perfecting of simple and adequale contraceptive 
methods would make the marriage of cohabitation easily 
practicable and possible. 

For many readers are not prepared to admit that the 
Marriage muddle requires extreme remedies if it ever 
to get itself lined up in conformity with the biological 
and peythulogleal requirements of the hurdian race. Most 
Persons are prepared to admit that Marriage, az we have 
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it, an mhperiect instituted, bot they always bedge bp 
saying it's the best arrangement the wisdom of the hymao 
race operating through the ages haa been able 10 devise. 
We must get slong with ft as best we can and train 
people ta the powers of sell-contral mecessary under sack 
Raystem. I can sympathize with this point of view even 
though | don’t agtee with it The obvious apswer is 
that the failure of buman ingenuity down through the 
ages to solve a problem isn't a proof that it can’t be 
eaved. Human ingenuity filed till quite recently to 
produce so obvious and simple a mechanical devier as 
a Steg engine, or a dynamo, of an airplane. Cur past 
stupidities are mg warrant or excuse for their own con- 
tinuance. Bold thought and speech, and on occasion, 
bold action, may carry us far. That's ont reason I like 
thr younger generation. It's bold. It has in Jarge 
messure that flow of faith and courage, that swelling 
tide of unquestioning belief, on which the buman race hag 
always fioated forward to (resh goals and new achieve- 
Inents, 

Tt is when you see people struggling in concrete situs 
lions that you become convinced that here is x muddle 
which might be corrected by methods thus and so. [Let 
me tell another story, 

ZT once knew a pith whom I shall call Imogen. There 
had been @ robbery in 2 garage, and Imagen, then a child 
af trelve year, was one of the witnesses. Imogen came 
to totrt with her mother, and gave her leslimooy; one 
look at her face caused me to request ber mother ta sen 
me eter the session of the court was over. 

FDe you know,’ I asked, “that your little gil is over- 
sezed?) Do you know whether she has ever had intimate 
Telations with boyse"—Of course I didn't put it quite 
as bluntly as that, but thot waa the substance of it, and 
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In spite of all the tact T could we, the mother was 
furious. Finalty I convinced ber; and then she was dis- 
turbed and frightened, 

She went to ihe principal of the school the child at- 
tended and asked if he bad ever chéecved anything ont 
of the way in her conduct. “No,” he said, “such 4 charge 
is staclutehy wowarranted: but that’s the way with Judge 
Lindsey." Whereipen the principal came to me in hiph 
duttgeon. “That child,” he sald, “hes been in my charge 
sioce she was in kindergarten. I koow her nmocent mind 
Eke a book, What do you mean by such charge?” 

"T make no charge," I said. “I merely know that if 
she has not yet gotlen Into trouble, she is in danger of 
domg 2." 

Finally the mother brought Trmogen to me, and I sent 
her out of the room while I talked with the child. 
Withio fifteen minutes I learned from her that ehe had 
been “had” with boys. 

She was frantic, thea, wth the fear thal I would betray 
her; but I told ber I would tell nobody without her con- 
pent. Finally ] prevailed on her that T should tell her 
mother—but oot bee fether, of whom she bad a great 
fear. 

Then I cdled in the mother, talked with ber alone, 
told her stories af my many experiences with canes Itke 
this, and so prepared ber for what I had to say that she 
supported the shock very well. 

When I asked ber, however, if she did not wact me 
to ete Imogen from time to time she said Wo, thet she 
would take chatge of her daughter herself, 

And she did.— 

Five years later an atlractive girl of 17 walked in on 
me. She introduced herself. [t was Imogen. She said. 
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“Judge, I kept the promise I made your about boys till 
last month, Then I broke ft [Uve come to tell you.” 

Then she told her story. She was attending x0 exclu- 
lve school for gir. She and another girl whose picture 
I had seen in the papers a week before as one of our 
Prettiest débutantes, had gooe to a dancing party with 
tro boys. Aiter the party, on the way Dack to Lhe school, 
they had permitted these boys to fondle them. “It wasn't 
the boys' fault,” she said. “We were as much te blame 
as they were.” 

The result of this petting excited and ([rightened her. 
She was afraid of what might happen. I counseled ber 
as best Fo could and represtnted to her in the strongest 
tens I could command, the folly and danger of euch 
courses! but in spite of it all she went to another party 
with the same bey; and this time “it happened.” 

"T don't want to do such things,” she sajd to me later, 
“Tl try again nat te. Tut it is terribly hard for me to 
kecp boys from going too far. Why can't I be like 
Dorothy ?"—naning a close friend of bers, “She oever 
has any Lroubte Hike this.” 

“Tt is too had,” T told ber. “Bul is the way you are. 
Your séxnal nature has waked up early; and you ought 
to be msried. Bul your parents don't understand. 
Maker me another promise and this tine try bard to keep 
it, Come bere often.” 

She did se, and for a time things went well. Then one 
day she cans to me utterly happy. She was in love with 
a young man of 22 who Ioyed ber and bad asked her to 
marry him. 

But on ber next visit abe wag in the depths of despair. 
Her parents bad forbidden the ¢ngagement. They had 
tald ber that she must go East to school, and must not 
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think of marriage Hill she was twenly-five, another eight 
years. 

“Tcan't sland it,” she said, “Please marry we without 
my parenis knowledge, Then I'll go to school and see 
him only m vacations: and if there's @ baby thea I'll 
tell them we are married,” 

"TL cant do it,” Tsaid. “You ame under age, and 1 can’t 
Marry you wilhout your parents’ consent." 

“But you do many minors oflen, when thelr parents 
Tefuét coostnt,” she retorted. “You know yourself that 
when illicit union makes probable the birth of a chiid, 
then the rights of the unborn child transcend the pran- 
parents’ rights, and the Juvenite Court has the right to 
marty the parents of the unborn child, even though the 
grandperents refuse consent. You marred Sadie Brown 
undec just such conditions; snd she inld me just what 
you said io her parenis.” 

T had to admit that such was the case; but I warned 
her against any such conduct.—She left, looking thought- 
Jul. A few weeks later she came back. "Now you can 
Toarry us,” she aaid. “I didn’t tell him that it was 50 
we could be married; but I ‘went wrong’ with him.” 

To say that I was disturbed would be potting Ik much 
too mildly. 

“Don't you know," I asked, “that in that cast be is 
likely Lo stop Wantiog to marty you.” 

“Ma, I don’t,” she answered. “He ioves me." 

“He can't Support you yet,” I said. “And if you 
macy him it meant 8 break with your parents. You 
must wait.” 

“T want you to tel] my mother,” she said, “exactly 
whal I have donc and what my condition ig; and make il 
Clear to her that we ought to be married.” 

So J sent for the mother, and told ber the situation. 
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She said bepelessty, “Yes, but her father wants ber to 
Re to school til] phe is 25.” 

“He & bent oo Ber deetruciog,” Csaid. “Such a delay 
would be a crime. She'is a good girl, but she is as she 
is, Give her qa chance," 

“Té I told him what phe has dome," said the mother, 
he would kill ber.” 

“Tell Din,” © said, “that you are convinced that she 
will #lope as soon ag she is 18, and that if he wants to 
prevent that scandal be had better let ber marty nen." 

She did sa: aod the result was what the father com- 
promised. She was to go to school a year, and then marry 
tf she withed.—She wished. They had a big church 
wedding, and today she is a happy wife and mother, and 
oe of the leaders of Denver society, a young matron 
above reproach. 

The reason I have told this stan bere is lo show one 
of the many, many situationg In human life that have in 
them the makings of terrible tragedies because of the 
tricks and devices people are pul to oftentimes when 
their natural cravings run up against the present regula- 
tiont—particularhy the mardage teguiations—cf society. 
Ie this instance I was able to straighten out the tangle; 
but ning times out of ten disaster would have resulted, 

Speaking from ea biological standpoint, marriage cupht 
td De easy, spontaneous, and natural. Ii should be a 
Tormal fulfillment of our normal matincts, It shoukl 
oot bave to be deferred year after year for economic 
rentons. Earlier marriages should be made peealble by 
removing the possibility of children being brought inta 
the world before the young couple are in an economic 
position to support a fanuly. Barring the youth, and 
PeEQUent economic incapacity of the young man, thera 
was fo Teasonable teaon why thia gil and her aweet- 
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heart should got baye gotten married. And the reason 
his economic incapacity counted as a prohibiting factor 
was the possibility that there would be children. And 
yet, grotesquely enough, the threatened advent of a child 
was the only condition that could make their marriage 
Possible! What utter iosantty—You must mel get mar- 
tied for fear you'll bave babics;—and yet you tad gtt 
married for the same reason) 


CHAPTER 18 


Place the conception of chitdren shsolutely within the 
eontrol of the people who are to have them, and the 
economic difficulty which makes marriage such a tragedy 
today in eo moany lives would be largely cleared up 
Many a young couple could live together happihy on a 
litte money if the, had no babies; and later, as their 
income increaged, srel ag their certainty of each ciher 
crystallized folo a permanent partnership, they could 
bave the bables, and wonld. As it is they marry on 2 
litte, bave babies when they can't afford them; and are 
dragged deen and wer out by a burden too beavy for 
their shoulders. For these reasons, thousands of them 
are coming inko the domestic relatbone and divorce courts. 
The woman becomes a neorotic drudge, and the husband 
finds life converted into a treadmill, Their dreams have 
Bed, and thereatier they wocry along 44 best they can— 
or if they can't, get a divorce. 

Under the one system, they might have bad a full and 
happy life, she retaining ber beauly and poe, and be 
his youthful bope and energy. Uteder the other they have 
Violated very essential Jaw of life, and most pay the 
tragic penaliy,—a penalty which gociety shares becaua 
ft decreases their ability to dead full and productive les. 
Marriage would seldom be a failure uoder right biclogical 
and econammic conditions; amd, by the game token, it can 
hardly escape [allure when jt is under the conspicuously 
ariig biologics! and etonook conditions Jo which i 
struggies along al present, 

The wonder is that our divorce courts are not twite as 
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baey as they are. Why anybody should be struck with 
wonder, horror, or amazement at cur divorce statistics 
I can't understand. What we had far better marvel at 
is the number of human beings who set the arrangement 
Enraugh under such unspeakably idiehe conditions, 

Marriage is a feasible enough arrangement If we woukd 
but give tlachance. But Ignorance, Poverty, poor health, 
and wowanted chiktren, often physically and mentally 
saboonmal, combine to jam the whole works. It is a crime 
that children should be conceived under such conditions. 
Te is & crime that we should permit ourselves to spawn 
aa if we were a race of frogs. 

Ignorance means ore than the inability toe think 
Etraight which is so diligently fostered under our present 
ways of education. It means also a want of Eoopledge 
of the basic facts which people need to think with. 

Te Macriage il means, among ober things, a want ol 
knowledge of sex facts. Wen and women have as ¢ rule 
anty the hagziest notion of the part which sex plays in 
thetr Jives, Most of them think their sex relations will 
tale care of themselves. And so they neglect the whole 
malter, and shirk the disciplines ii imposes, till their 
lives are like umweeded gardens, and sex itself becomes 
a byoword instead of a sacred respongibility. 

No art cuer takes care of iteclf: and lovemaking is 
the most vital and important of all the arta because it 
is the psychological and biclegical root of al] af them, 

In this connection Andre Triden says in bis excellent 
book “Pyychoanglysis and Love,” “Considering the arti- 
ficial character of the marriage union, and at the same 
Hme the peythological importance of irs durabllity as far 
as the mental bealth of the off-soring is concerned, one 
Of the most pressing duties af the communily (and one 
which it never performs}, should be to devise all the 
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peible ways and means whereby the sex couvings of both 
mates could be helped to retam their freshness and 
strength as long as poxtlble." 

Ths writer then goes on to gay char personal attraclive- 
nesé anid beadty in men and women are assets of the 
Uimeal Importance, and that these should he retained art 
fostered, by artificial means if necessary, to prevent the 
dying out of erotism as a result of the bumdrem and 
hablt of daily life. In this erotic sense, if in oo other, 
bearty snd bealth are a duty bo the race. 

Poverty does much to make the retention of beauty 
and health in marnage impossible, The tension of fear 
which foes with pewerty also males love-mmaking in mar- 
ringe often impossitde—-for relazalion, security, and ease 
att fitcestary ty courtship. 

Another factor which makes trouble in marriage is 
parthy the fruit of fgnorance and partly the {ruit of fear 
and poverty. I refer io the way in which married per- 
s0ms inéiat oo Modifying and changing cath other's per- 
sonalities. Jo courtship beiort marrage there i a scrupu- 
lous respect shown by the two parties for each other's 
ego. But after marriage this passes-—and love is Lhehy 
to pass with it. 

The teual theory is that in matriage the couple should 
become glaviehly adapted to each other. I deny it- 
Nobody should in this sense adapt himself or berself to 
anybody. When people adapt themecivea they simply 
cork themselves up. That kind of “adaptation” is an 
igneble form of domestic pacifiam, wherein peate-at-aty- 
price weakiings of both seves sell their souls for a meas 
ol poltage. They want comfort, and they get it—for a 
time. But it’s simply a case where one le and polite 
concealment leads to another, an where the tyranny of 
the ode with the stronger personality slowly but surely and 
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crushingly acaerts itself. For such suppressians of them- 
selves thousands of married persona are paying the pen- 
alty of totes weuredti¢ disturbantes. Oiten the weaker 
mie in such marrlages becotes semually disubled, the 
only form of revenge the harried subconsciogs min resort 
to; and the consequent cases of chronic illness, the nerv- 
OLE prestrations, atid the like that fll the offices of 
Physicians, neurclogists and peycholawists are legion, 

What married people need is pot adaptability bul rather 
a sturdy ¢potisnt combined with mutual respect and tol- 
érance—and wilh complete inidletance both of female 
nagging and of male bullying, an intolerance as complete 
as it ever isin courtship, Submission to such tyranny ig 
Jatal. But so is the beat of anger and rétentment Can- 
did reasoning is the only thing that ever can define the 
issue in such cases, 

Totegrity of che personality, which is possible ooly 
through Indepeadence of thought and action, and through 
freedom from fear, is of double importance in marriage 
because it is the only thing that can take 4 man and a 
WOT pettiaotolhy attractive to each other io 4 sexual 
way. 

Thert are persons who malntain that tht permanence 
ef this attraction in marriage is mot important, and that 
ft dies out anyway into 2 platenic relationship in the course 
Of a few bomdrum years. Very true. Tt wsuailly does. 
Amd thereby bangs the tale of most divorces. 

Dader favorable conditions 3 husband and wife should 
Temain sexually attractive tp each other duniag the whole 
pered of their physical potency; and the rich symbolism 
of their sex lite together should by then be eo rooted 
and permanent that their relationship as eweethearts will 
Teinain vigorous and eweet, til their life's end. Bat the 
conditions of marriage waaally tend to make such a rela- 
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tionship impossible, And thie is one of ihe greatest 
tragedi¢s of our civilization, 

The part which vigor and fearlessness of personality 
can play in the sex relationship is sufficiently well shown 
in the charming coqeetry and high and mighty inde- 
pendence which young girls show toward youths who seek 
their favor. It is alay well shown in the liking which 
women bave for the so called masterful wpe of man. and 
for the overworked “cave-man stuf,” 

Ti the conditions of marriage were such that they would 
make poaible a contingance of the independence and the 
freedem frem {rar which marks courtship, then marital 
love would have something to build on which it lacks al 
present, Soch independence and freedom from fear 
would, so to speak, enlarge the personalities of the wile 
and the busband in tach other's eyes, just 46 it dors in 
courtship. They would thus become worthwhile 10 each 
other, and remain so; and thetr umton would be free from 
that mutual indiflerénce—the froit of huodtem contacts 
—which 1 more truly an infidelity than adultery itsell, 
—and is, indeed, the chief cause of adultery, Such in- 
diflerence is an infidelity because it makes impossible 
those complex paychological conditions which lead to sex 
satisfaction. It thug strikes at the very toot of the 
unin. 

Indepeodence and freedom from fear are difficult ta 
attain in any relationship where cue of the partic? is in 
the pesition of a dependent, living on such bounty aa the 
whim of the other cares ta extend, and perhaps extends 
erudgingty at that. While such a condition of things 
exists equality in the partnership ie sot possible. In fact 
it isn't @ partnership: it is merely an arrangement by 
which ihe economically dependent party is kept by the 
other party for reasons which acon begin to dwindle m 
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importance, Some persone have so little self-respect that 
they don't mind this; and there are men who marry women 
of Fortune, frankly content to subsist on their bounty, 
just a5 there are women who marry men merely to exploit 
then, This is marcied prostitution. 

The economic independence af women in marriage 
would go far to solve this problem, Burt it is difficult to 
conceive of any plas whereby such independence of mar- 
Sed women would be practicable or possible under our 
present social order, Eronemic independence before miar- 
riage {if now cofomon enoueh, and grows more 30; and 
it is irue that when a woman has ooce proved te her 
own satisfaction her ability to eam a living for herself 
she will always have a gene of independence that will 
profoundty affect her relationship to her husband. She 
can always Jeave him; and she docs not have to accepl 
bed and board as if she were a mostress selling her body 
for thege conmmecdities. 

And yet, when all is said and done, the wage carner in 
the macriage combination has the advantage if he chooses 
to take tt, and tf he choses to violate (he self-evident 
Dropasition that when & Man marries a womin he dees 
not empluy a mistress but enlérs into o partnership af 
absolute equality, wherein the woman ig quite likely to 
conimbudle more than he. 

The unfortemate thing about this is that in sockty a9 
it is mony, the bearing and rearing of children places the 
wortan at the husband's mercy. In consenting to have 
children she gives botlapes lo fortume. When Bacon said 
that the man wha marries gives hoslages to fortune, he 
Tight have added that this was doubly true of the man’s 
wife. It is one mason why so many marred women dread 
—what they naturally mast desire—motherbood, 

For this there is no specific, made-to-order remedy-- 
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for obvioushy ft is a miter of personal conduct based 
om internal, rather than ¢rternal, restraints. A trained 
ethical sense ig the natural remedy, and the only remedy. 

Legiglation of the night sort, it is tree, may enable the 
State to extend alleviation in extreme cases, such at those 
which show up in my court all the time; but that does 
not meet the needs of those persons wowilling to resort 
to law atid who prefer to bear their trials in silence. 

Some have proposed that the Stabe assure the support 
of mothers and their children by a system of pensions. 
But this mother has ome standard of living, and that one 
has another: this one livts m two rooms, and that in 
twelve, What would be aid to the one would not be 
a drop in the bucket to the other. However, properly 
understood, there should be ne such thing 26 pensions 
for opothers. It should be rather, aid for children—as 
it is in Colorado. The State is aa vitally interested io 
the chiid as the percot, and should therefore oid the 
child for its own sake, making of the parents simply 
trustees mf the funds provided. 

E continually find it metestaty bo force husbands bo 
support their families, and to require them, co pain of 
imprisonment, te contribute certain permentages of their 
incomes. But if the worst comes to the worst, and the 
busband disobeys, and I send him to prison, that leaves 
be famdly with soothing at alt. Tf the man could earn 
something subetantial in prisam that woud help: but there 
ip as yet no such adequate provision in amy State. A 
comiitadable efiort ef this kind has receothy been wider- 
Laken in California; and within another year a similar 
step is expected to be taken in Coloracdh. 

Legisiztion of the right sort would improve ibese con- 
ditions; but the eoly legislation I can conceive of that 
would really get permanent results would be the sint pro- 
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viding for the adequate education of everybody, parents 
as well as children; and that, needless to any, & 9 long 
way ahead, 1 have several times in recent years pre- 
sented toe our Colorade legislature bills providing for the 
compubtory education of parents, especially in matters 
pertaining to sex hygiene, amd the proper rearing of chil- 
deen, Since the State refuses to educate children for 
patenthood my idea was that we might at least do some 
thing by educating the parents. 

Te those of us who believe we have a clear vision of 
bow things ought to be, these changes a¢em bo come with 
desperate slowness, Sometimes it i9 yery discouraging. 
But Irom anether point of view they are not coming 
slowly. They are coming with almost disey speed. It 
is astounding to consider that most of the changes which 
T am discussing in this book are a product of the Jast 
ten years, though thoughtful persons perceived long 
before that something of the kind was on the way. 
For instance an increasing number of matried persons 
até acquiring netions of justice and fair dealing, finan- 
Cia] and economic, in the marrage relationzhin which 
they never Jeamed mm school, and which are an cuterop- 
fing of the spirit of the titaes. The old idea that whet 
a busin! earn belongs to bim, and that whatever he 
Rives his wife and family is a gratuity provided by his 
lordly bovnty and generosity is oo longer fashionable. 
Women no longer tamely accept that view. Women are 
carrying over intg marriage these practical principles 
of equity and common tose which they learn in business 
before they get roared. An increasing patlicipation in 
business, and in the world of affairs, has done it; and 
to the shame of our schools and churches it must be 
said that they have contributed little to thik change. 
Quce women were ignorant of these matters, and the 
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Ton determined the eponamic fasis of the marrage. 
Now the woman 4) more sophisticated, and insists fron 
the sari on terms similar to those of any real pariner- 
ship, From the atart it is made clear that ber contribu- 
tion in marriage fs quite as valuable as money. Joint 
bank atonunis are mote common than they veed lo be, 
and the man who keeps bis wife bebpless simply by keep- 
log ber poor is slowhy becomiog 6 back number. 

I osed not add that men who, after marriage, deliber- 
ately make dependents of their wives deprive themselves 
af the yery thing they squghe in the days of their caurt- 
abip, rapport with another free personality. It is also 
evideot that such wives will nag, bt jealous, and do all 
they can in the way of petliness to compensate for thelr 
own sense of belplestaess. 

T think it is possible that a considerstde portion of 
the race will soon become educated to this ideal of 
Mmatiage ag a partnership compesed of two independent 
personalities, who most first of all respect each ober. 
T think the revolt in which our younger genération is 
now engaged clearly tends io that direciiun. <A signifi. 
tant thing I should tecord here is that in many cases of 
tobabitation withont marrage that have come under my 
obeervalion, the atrangeroent has apparently created this 
condition of mutual independence and respect between 
Petaots wha ought not have maintained it in marriage, 


CHAPTER 19 


T esid a while back that conventional Marriage, like 
any other tree, mith be judged by its Eruits; and that 
if the fruit be bad, then the burden of prool is an those 
whe sill insist that the tree is good 49 it stands, unpruned, 
unsprayed, and neglected by hyinan art, 

Consider some of the facts about the harvest today 
welded by this ancient and negiected tree, which, at we 
have it, is littl: better than a jungle product. For every 
marnage in Denver during the year 1g2a ihere was a 
eeparation. For every two marriage licenses tssued there 
wag a divorcee suit fled. These Agures are not limited 
ip Temver alone. They are approximately correct for 
many cities of the United States. I cite my own city 
becauze it [a necessarily the laboratory in which I work. 
What bappens in one city is substantially happening in 
all cities. Tam mot discussing a dty but 4 socal problem. 
T need not add that Denver G no worse than any other 
city—Indeed I think it is much better than moet. 

In the Jast four or five years the marriage end divorce 
ratio, Which in the cities was formerby in the ratio of 
about goer divorce to four marmiages, is now mote ocesly 
one divorce to two marriages. 

The last Lime I looked up the matter in detail T found 
that in the year ma27, up to December 16, there had 
been rage dive tate: filed in Denver a6 against 2908 
foarrizgt licenses issued. The divorces were 4ao.5 per 
cenl of the marriages, At the same time ty own court 
figures recorded 1500 cased of non-suppert and desertion, 
though macy were dealt with withoul the foctality of 
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filing a case. Thos makes the total of divorces amt sepa- 
rations 2992. At the tine F allowed an estimate of Atty 
Tore divorce cases for the rest of the year, bringing up 
the total to r5gz; and I allowed 100 more marriages, 
Biving a tetal of goo08. The corresponding fgures for 
Ig2z7] were 1497 divorces and 3626 marriages. Which 
Teans that in 1oa2 the increase ln divorces was 45, and 
the décregre in marriages was $18. Jn other words they 
are getling gon shy. “Surely in vaio the oet is spread io 
the sight of any bied.” 

‘The pumber of marriage licenses Issued in Denver in 
1970 was 4002. Compare that with so08 ip 1972. 

Th Chicago ft is reported that there were 49,000 mar- 
rage licenses ewed in 1gtt as compared with 13,500 
divorce decrees actually signed. IF 13,000 divorce de- 
crees were actually signed, bow many couples do you 
suppost there were who werSed they could get somebody 
bo sign a divorce decree for them, but who never acted 
on ibelr with? For divorce is w troublesome, expensive, 
embarrasting butiness, and persons who wish for it re- 
sort to the courts only when at the extreme limit of their 
endurance, If there were 39,000 marriages in Chicago 
in the year of grace rpzz, it is absurdly conservative 
to say that fully 26,000 would have gotten divorces if 
they could, In addition to the 13,080 who did. I base 
this belief on the proportion of meried couples who 
come woder my own observation, coming as they do 
contidentially for advice and consolation, and whe never 
gu after the divorce they wish for. I believe their gu 
ber iy) many, many times larger than the pumber of 
those who go to court with their troubles. 

Receoth 7 picked up «a United Press article concem- 
ing the Marriage and Divorce statietics of the year i914 
Some of them ron 23 follows: 
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Atlanta, Ga. Marriages $350 
Divorces 1,845 
Los Angelrs Marriages 16,605 
Divorres 7 Afa 
Kans City Marriages a,827 
Divorces 2400 
State of Ghia Marrlages 53,300 
‘Divorces 11,885 
Denver Marriage: (approm} 3,000 
Diverces fled 1, cet 
Mlereland Marriages 10,042 
Divorces 6,456 


Cther cities mentioned in the report with a similar 
showing were Portland, Seattle, Memphn, Omaha, and 


many minTe. 

According to this news article there were a litte more 
than four times as tnany marrage: a5 divorces in twenty 
ef our principal cities sod states, No doubt these were 
cities and stetes where divorce laws were liberal. In 
dthers where diverce laws are not Jiberal the evidence 
bobs wp in the form of an astounding Increase in ihe 
amomts of maney being collected from husbands In nen- 
support amd fallure to provide cases, In scparetions— 
which are simply 4 form af divorce by mutual comsent— 
and in other cases where legal separation could not be 
had—a type of case, by the way, which leads to a reat 
dal of adultery. 

While average ratio of divonte to marciage in the citics 
and states mentioned m the report just cited was about 
ane to four, It is to be noted that io the selected list 
given above, it is about one to feo. There is m0 escaping 
the conclusion, if such facts be compared with the siatis- 
fics of former years, that divorces and separation: are 
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steadily incressiog, sod that if this continues, aa it prob- 
ably will for some time bo come, there will be az many 
divorce cases filed in some parts of the county a9 there 
are Ingriage licenses pranted. 

This is practically the situation already. The reasm 
Ioost persois don't realize it ig that the statistics doo’t 
eiver the domestic relations situation in America, ‘There 
are thousands of divorces by mutual consent fsepara- 
tions) which oever ect into the statistics; there ace tho 
sand more entered inte by informal arrangement out of 
court. There are tens of thousands of cases where the 
flat failure of the individual mariage is recorded in our 
courte, hot as “divorce” o¢ “legal separation” but as 
failure to provide, non-suppont, desertion, snd the ike. 
Moaterialty oad pryvekologically there iy ag reason why 
these should aot de cloteed as diworces—for Hew weadd 
be just thot if the parties to suck marriages cond Ave 
ther woy, and were not held together by coeumstance, 
children, aod their legal obligations, The geotral oat 
which would cover all such cases, including divorces, sep- 
arations, and all others are Marriages That Have Failed. 
Dodger that ttle it would be conservative to say that them 
art as many “divorces” annually aa there are marriage 
licenses rented. 

So far a5 Denver is concerned I am sure, (rent a fairhy 
réligble survey, and Grom information oynstanily coming 
to the officers of the Juvenile Court concerning social 
conditions in Denver, that the pumber of separatinns, 
iocloding divorces, is oow angually squad bo the number 
of mariage licenses granted. And what is urce of Denver 
is, a5 [ have already said, jost as true of other cities. 

One thing that keeps a large number of unhappy mar- 

: from ever getting ta the divorce court is ihe un- 
willingness of both parties to break up a home in which 
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there are children. Legal obligations itder the club of 
the State add tremendowely to this “urwiilingwess.” An- 
other deterrent in the inertia of daily habit. Couples 
learn to endure each other though they never inwardly 
tooeent ta each other. Still amether deterrent from di- 
vorce it the economic dependence of the woman. Mast 
divorce suits are brought by women; and if there is one 
thing more pertain than another about this whole busi- 
mess it is that in proportion as more and mare women 
find economic independence under the wew order ef things 
now FSing wp around ws, more and more women are 
going to cut loose from mates they da pot love, in spite 
of all etir creeds and conveotions. In otber words, the 
growing economic independence of women ia one of the 
biggest present causes of the increase in separations amd 
divorce, 25 well as the mecrease of unmarned unions end 
“trial marriages’: and the figures sre going to keep right 
on erewing for a time, by leaps and bounds, till some 
sort of equilibrium is attained, 

By the same token, however, the growing economic 
jodependence of wornén will in lime decrease the number 
of divorces, I have already dwelt on that point. It 
will cause women to be more particular and stower in 
making 2 chaice of a mate; it may also lead for a while 
to a further inceteasé ih the suimber of iomarnied unions; 
and it will give women a position of independence it 
Taartiage itself that wil] greatly reduce the Friction and 
the tetsiem that gow come from abject dependence. 

Ton former daye this friction and tension were both 
pretcol, but there wat octhing that a woman could do 
but submit to it, or else, by nagging, get the woper hand 
of the mano on whom she depended for ber daily bread. 
Most of our satire and bumer about marriage is based 
on this tyranoy of weakness, by which women have froma 
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time Snraenrial concealed from themselves and their 
trates their deadly sense ci helpless dependence and 
half-cooscigua fear, Most women fopmerly took their 
dependence for granted. They had been trained from 
babyhood to take ft for granted, a3 a natural and ctvinely 
established fact about a divindy ordered Institution— 
God save the mark] 

The friction and tension are shill present, with the 
difference that they ere beginning to find an cuilet in 
artioo. The change bere, and those of us who are 
nol estriches will welcome it and hasten it, It may be 
that the faster the divorce figures Increase Irom now 
om tli we get rid of the off order, ard the old maladdjcrst- 
ments, the better, One qualification IT must make bo 
that statement is that divorce in families where there are 
children should be avoided if possible. But even eo, there 
are Gomes where the tension between the parents i5 = 
Tuknows thing for the children, It is often the lesser of 
Two mls when such a beme is brokeo up. 

The effect of all this on the younger generation I have 
already indicated. Youth sees that Marriage, a5 is, oT 
29 copvention would have it, is a fsiluce; and youth is 
not in the same cid hurry te bry it on the same old basts,— 
though most couples, let us hope, will contioue to live 
together with marriage though thensands are undeniabhy 
living together without it. 

If fallumé comes to these unconventional unions, simple 
separation suffices, and they avcid thereby the compii- 
cations of divarce, The big outside wortd Loows litte 
about this; the parties to such arrangements don’t con- 
sult society. But the small groups in which these couples 
Taove and live know about such ligisons and accept them 
as a matter of course. Jo their owo little worlds they 
are living “on the square”: and the yery [act that society 
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froma on theiy way of file is an added bond beteten 
theo. One dive question oor is, Will the time ever come 
when these nomeroc: little groups #ill merge and form 
a big group, capable pechaps of imposing ite will be- 
fanke 3 will be soctety? 

T am conscious that in moekiog these itatements I 
Inny eétiy to lay toyeel! open to the charge of advocating 
the changes and oew oractices L describe. I dont want 
to be magumierstood on that point because I have oy with 
either to be shocking or to put moyself needlessly at outs 
with the conventions of society, This I have already 
Ered te make clear, but it will do op berm to emphasize 
it here. 

Let me say, in the frst place, then, I am an chserver 
with rather unieual opportunities to see things that most 
persons pever come In contact with. As such, L record 
what I see. T record these changes because they are 
before my eyes; aod I regard them toleranthy becane 
they are a process of racial adjustment and social growih 
which Is beyond any man's conirel. I believe in these 
processes of growth even though they may seem to my 
limited powers of judgment to be fraught with desperate 
per] for many individuals, i have faith that the process 
is, at bottom, a good ome; and I think it should be the 
function of thinking people today not to try to check 
or thwart it—which would be silly, wrong, and impos- 
sible,—baut rather to guide it, so that ihe percentage of 
individual mistakes and imgedies that may grow aul of 
tt will be reduced to 2 minimum. We need not let the 
wave submerge and capaize me: we can, by using good 
Pedgment, ide it and et it camry ws forward. But to 
Ley bo stop it by laws and denunciations is perfecthy firtile. 

In the second place I am perfectly satisfied that some 
kind of a change is not colby inevitable bot ceeded; also 
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that an attitude of mere dissent and hoathity toward 
these new conditions conspicuously lacks commen eeose 
amu] real courage, True, many individuals who get in- 
volved in these new ways make mistakes; often they 
run amick ant tegulre discipline and restraint. Often 
they do things of which I, for one, heartily disapprove, 
Bet they are at least doiag something, however clumsily; 
and their chict offense is their Jack of intelligent modera- 
Loo rather than (he wickedness and corruption of which 
they aro a¢cused. I thetefore look with a charitable cyt 
oo error of individual conduct that are an intvitable 
part of this social change. I hawe faith in their outcome, 
and [n the inherent goodness of people, and in the essen- 
ial divinily of the crealive evolution back of it all. As 
for those of our younger generation who Jusé their heads 
in the meantime, they are often led satray by ab excess 
of energy, high spirits, and bravery; together with a want 
of experience, knowledge, and understanding easily to 
be accounted for by the inadequacy of the education piven 
then. 


CHAPTER 20 


My position about Marriage and my belief in its great 
paesbilities T have already tried to make clear. But I 
don't doubt that many a reader of these pages will still 
find himsell unable te reconcile support of Marriage with 
tolerance toward Lhose who vidlale the conventional part 
ef if code, Perhaps such persons will see Jess incon- 
sistency in my view if I add that ome frdotiental reason 
way J demand the respect of Sockets for men and water 
tho five fovelly togetaer even though they may be e- 
worried is that fhe wigats aed Aappitess of sadorn cA 
dren are invelued. If the parents incist on daing things 
that way, it is clearly wrong for Socieby to visit on them 
a punishment Uhat makes them regard it as necessary that 
they have no children. Very often they arc precisely 
the kind of persons who nught to have children because 
they have desirable physical and mental qualities to 
transmit. Why force them, oot merely to avoid the 
parenthood they alten desire, but also, when accidental 
premnancy takes place, i¢ resort to the abortionist? 

One thing that gives me a youd sense of the irration- 
ality and wickedness oF Uhis attitude is that I constantly 
see With my own eves that in fwily half of our conven- 
tional matriages inén and women do not live loyally to- 
gether, as that insittution dreames they should and bypo- 
entically pretemds they do. I am soul-sick of these super. 
stitions, Iypocrisies and lies. Particularly sickening is 
it that the churches stubboroly maintain, in the teeth 
of the facts, that the trouble is caveed by ihe corruption 


of our natures aod the sinfulosss of men and women, 
ify 
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amd not by the imperfection of the code under which 
they are expected to fulfill their 5ex opeds and te produce 
children. 

I demand, therefore, in the interests of wnberm chil- 
dren, threatened with muniec before their birth and with 
disgrace alter it, that the social stigma now placed on 
wacotventional wolene be removed, to the end that such 
persons, be their way of living right or wrong, Wise or 
unwise, may, if they with, bring children into the world 
without fear Uhat our conventional savagery will point 
at them the finger of scorn and shriek to the stars, ‘Un- 
clean] Uonclernt Y-a-ceah! Woclean) Unelean]'—I 
demand further that such persons as they be dealt with 
by Sockety ahead of time through education, and not 
through persecution after the mischief is done, the per- 
secution that detves them to despair, subtecIuge, and even 
murder, 

T am For children first, because T am for Society first; 
aod the children of today are the Society of tomorrow. 
T inalat, therefore, on the right of the child to be born, 
and that there be no “illegitimate” children. J] demand 
for the unmerted mother, a5 a sacred channel of lle, 
the hame reverence and ceepedt as for the married mother; 
for Maternity ig a cosmic thing, and once it bas come 
to pass our conventions must pot be pernmuitted to blas- 


piheme Ik. 

Abways when I think of these things there passes before 
the eye of mind « pageant of the “Wayward” girls I 
have dealt with In these many yeara. At this moment 
T am thinking of 2 girl who bad had en abortion because 
of her fear pf social disgrace, 

She sald to me, with a sadness 1 shall never iorget, 
FFT have dome many things Society would comder sinful: 
bat for all these I can forgive myself and forget them— 
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save one: that [ didn’t have my bay. Ob, why should 
people conden a gird ike ime for doing a good and 
Toble thing by bringing a child into the world, but ket 
her go scot free Uf she does oot bear fb?” 

I may add that her statement of the choice thet lay 
before her is accurate. [ have known muny girls whoo 
relations with men have been pomdoned hy the segment of 
society they moved in, provided they didn't have a baby, 
and provided they put ag end to Ble already quick within 
them, 

Persona who, jgnoring the rights of the unborn, talk 
Glibly, with parrot squawks, about such recagnition af 
unmarried unions being a “sanctioning of immoral” 
choose their word badly. Ti that be 2 sanctioning of 
immorality, what words can be found to characterize the 
murder of at Jeast a million and a ball unborn babies 
in this country yearly, and the murder of thomtands pen 
thousands of newborn, natural, but “legitimate” babies 
besides? Tiese abortions and murdérm are the dirtck 
result of the refusal of seriety bo sanction unmarried 
unions and lo step Jts persecution of unmarried mothers. 
Ti it be a choice between “sanctioning morality’ and 
virtually compelime terrified girls to practice sbortion 
and infanticide, by all means ict us sanction immoralily, 
or at east admit that mis the lesser of too evils. Mrs. 
Grundy won't like it, but T am confident God rrill—and 
millions of His mtirdered childcen will. 

Does ft seem unreal aod iocredible when I aay that 
such things go on all the time ig every walk of Life? 
T suppose it dost. But I, who am daily dealing with 
young people, franwic with fear, and ready to do anytsing, 
anything to tetape Une Ubreateoed ruio of their lives,— 
where can I fied the words that will convince others 
that these things are so? My resources are Umiled os 
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compare] with what they should be: and yet the powers 
given by the State of Colorado to the Juveolle Comt 
do enable me to bring through unscathed most of the 
girls who appeal to me. In one way or another I protect 
them from womerited and woreasonable disgrace, provide 
for thelr confinements, and arrange for the care of their 
babies, Sometimes I provide a home for the child tll 
the girl, Jater on, and without arousing suspicion, can 
achopt Jt. 

Sometimes I permit childless people io adopt it. AL 
sich times some of the tragedies that result are almost 
Beyond Belief, for of all things I find tt bard to do, I 
think separating an agogized mother from her newborn 
child js the hardest. Sometimes they doen't seem to feel 
Ht at the time; but later—months and years later—they 
come back to me and plead with me to give them back 
their babies. Amd I can't. All I can do is reason with 
them, allay the pain as best I may, and send them away. 
Later they marry and bave babies they can keep; but 
they never forget the one they could not keep, who is 
out somewhere in the world, they don't know where, 

Here is os letter that came from one uwomartled girl— 
whe had given birth to a child, and who eas therefore 
rmumeral.” The letter was wilted to the matron of the 
home that had arranged for the adoption of the baby 
after its birth, Read it carefully, and if you find the 
immorality in it, let me know; it has escaped my notice: 


“Tt has seemed to me an codicss etemity since I gave 
you my baby Sunday afternoon and i felt that T must 
write abd ask you ii the woman of whom you told me 
took my baby? And is the litvle daring ail right with- 
out my oursing her? I have worried unceasingly about 
ber taking the bottle, 
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“0 T can’t tell you bow Fodoved her. God alone knows 
that my beart is breaking—but what can I do? My 
arm ache for ber—and she is mine, mine, mine, 7 don't 
know how I did it but I know it is best for her. Some 
times T wish I might have died first. If only they bad 
given me time to think about it—but Dad knew a quick 
deciion was best I suppose. 

“Won't you give the enclosed letter to my baby’s new 
mothec? To am raving it unsealed in order that you 
Tay read it and see for yourself that I did not reveai 
my identity, 

"0, won't you pray for her amd for me? Tt is hard— 
God knows how I want her, and I beg that you write 
and tell me bow she is and whether her new mother is 


goed to her,” 
Here t5 er letter ta the foster mother of her child: 


“Dear Unknown Friend: 

“That I should have gtven my baby into other anny, 
and other care, does mot mean that I did not love her, 
and To wanted to lel you that it was only a deeper [ove 
than T can express that induced me to make such a sac- 
Tifice. 

“And toc, my darling came inte the world through the 
strength of my love for her father because my feeling 
for him war Wt a Weakness... 

“But most of alt I pray that God will watch over my 
baby, and build = shrine for ber in your heart, and che 
beart of her new faiber, that shall be everlasting and 
beautiful. God surely ordained that I give her Inte your 
keeping, and I trust you to watch tenderly and carefully 
over her. 

“Every cight as ihe weary, heart hungry days pes, 
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F shall look out into the night, and know that my baby 
i warm and happy, and bas al! the lovely material pos- 
sessions for which she could scarcely help inheriting a 
deaire. I wanted Jovely things and of necessity sent 
without, and I beg of you that my baby should have 
them. 

“Somewhere, sHmeine, sameme may bring comfort 
to the longing in my beart, and in the meqntime J trust 
you and Ged to bring sunshine and love into my baby's 
life,—_" 


7 am happy to be able to say that in this case through 
our good offices, the girl finally recovered ber baby. The 
woman who bad adepted it was so affected by her grief 
that she consented to give the child up, though she her- 
Se) had come to love it as ber ovn; and she did this 
at the cost of pain and sacciice from the agony of which 
she has oot ytt recovered. 

The girl's father, however, Was so angered by the slep 
she made in taking back ber child, that be informed 
his fiends of the “disgrace” that had happened in his 
family; and today the girl ia bravely bringing up her 
own child in the teeth of the umited disapproval of the 
social set io which she moves. She is a woiversity girl 
ef Bne church and home training, The baby’s father 
if married LO another woman, has children of bis own, 
and earn a small salary, Therefore he can do littia 
ta help. 

The trouble started when the git] and the boy were 
vtudents a one of cur Universities, She went to syetral 
college-set drinking parties where there were occasional 
S80 eiperincs, aod finally met a boy with whom she 
fell genumely in fove, and by whom she became a mother. 
Tam unable to see that the complications, brought about 
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by ber ignorance and ber comequent misconduct, were 
in sary way helped by the social pressure which forced 
her to do an unnatural thing, in giving up her child, and 
which is now penalizmg her because she has had the 
strength of character and the courage to do the nator) 
aod the cigit thing. Ordinary of course it woukl have 
been impocsible for Ker ever to see her baby again afler 
another woman had Jewal poaseteion of it: a race turn of 
fortune favored ber in that. 

As for ber motakes, they are in the past and mot It 
tha present, She le through with them just as if, having 
Bad the measles, she bad gotten aver them. Because 
she was sick then, how slly to say she is sick now, Ee 
cautt she wos “immoral” then it & equally silly to in- 
sist she ls “tonoral” new: yet into such inconsistencies 
and crucities have we been Jed by conventional super- 
stimoa, hypocrsies aod lies, Site accepting her re- 
sponsibility as a inether, though wnder otedecely diff- 
colt conditions: and I can see no difference, therefore, 
between her and any other mother, except that hers is 
the greater sacrifice. It is a perfect exampl: of the 
witch-honting frame of mind which we fondly imagine 
we have cuigrowm. In such mattera we are simply sav- 
pees without the savage virtues. 

The coume: oto which society and its conventions 
drive these girkt sometimes result in complications 5a 
strange that only 3 book of fact would dare to print them. 
They would never be accepted in fiction. They lack 
mrobahility, For instance: 

A few years ago 4 gicl cf eighteen entered my cham- 
bers and wished to talk with me aloe. She opened 
her purse and showed me that It contained 2 large som 
of money. The money had been given her po that she 
might with Jt pay a0 abortionist for his services. 
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Her name, let us cay, wat Mary Jessup. She was one 
od the type that matures early, and was beautiful and 
attractive. Recently she bad gotten ipte an intrigue with 
a wealthy Denver business mao who wat married and 
had childreo. To prevent scandal and the ruin to him 
self and the girl which would encus, he had supplied 
her with money for an abortion. She, however, decided 
to talk with me first; and I persuaded ber, alter much 
argument, that it would be better for her to bear ber 
child. 

Wheo T bad won her over tg that T had next to per- 
suade her to let me confide the facts ta her mother, 
From this she shrank hysterically: but I told her that 
perents seldom act with as much severity 23 their chil- 
dren fear, and at last she consented, The mother, who 
Was a Woman of intelligence, and who was wealthy be- 
sides, did just a3 1 had expected. When the first shock 
Was over, she rose te the occasion and stood by her 
daughter, After several oonferemces with me she pave 
out te ber friends thal her daughter was making a trip 
abroad. Instead the girl went to a private malemity 
home. 

A few months before Mary Jetaup came to me IT had 
had @ visit from another Worin. She was a society star, 
ihe wile of a young and successful business man. The 
name was Richardson, She had oo children, and she 
and her husband wert thinking of adopting one. But 
they were wowilling that the chitd should ever earn that 
it was oot Teally theirs; and che therefora wanted to 
know if she could not adopt a very young baby upder 
crroumstances that would make ber whole circle of Friends 
believe it was really ber own. I bad met situations like 
ihiz many tame. 

L told Mra. Richardson that it could be done, and that 
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when a newborn baby was available for adoption 1 would 
send bec word a5 to what she was to do, 

Now [ sent for ber, told her that [ had in mind a 
child that would be born severed months later, and agreed 
‘mith her that she was to inform her friends that she 
Was pregnant. She was to eoeage a pbysician whe was 
in my confidence, and this doctor was to take care of 
her durmg ber pretended pregnancy end confinement. 

When the time came, the bad ber Setitiows: confine 
ment, and the newborn child was secredy delivered to 
her irom the hospital where it had been born, Neither 
she nor the doctor Knew where it had come from, and 
the rea] mother of the child did oot know where It bad 


zone. 

I was the only person who knew all the particulars; 
and now I put only one chligation on the foster parents, 
that Lbey were al once to make 2 will leaving a porilon 
of thelr property te the child, and that they promise 
pever to disimberit it. 

Two months passed, then one day m walked Mary 
Jessup. ‘With ber was another girl, a close friend, to 
whom she had confided the fact that she had had a 
baby. 

Simply a6 a matter of routing precaution I ogw asked 
her (rend to step oultide. AS toon as We were alone 
Mery burst into tears. Her chom's married sister, she 
said, bad recently had a baby whose age way about the 
same 26 that of her owa child. She had gooe with her 
chum to congratulate the mother; che had seen the baby 
aod held it i ber arms; and since then abe bad gone to 
See it maoy times: and the sight of it had awakened in 
her ao overwhelming longiog for ber own child, 

"Te's the dearest baby in the vrordd,” she aaid. “She 
lets toe tele It up and Jove it; and I love ft as Ii it were 
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ty own. The more I look at it the more I want my 
baby. To want my baby back; I'm crasy for ft; Dl dle 
if T can’t get it; T can’t sleep; I can't chink. IF feel like 
a criminal that [ gave my baby up: you must get it hack 
for me. When I see how happy Mrs. Richardson is 
wilh her baby I know what I have given up.” 

I looked at ber in = daze, Used 25 I am to strange 
situations, Whe room seemed to reel around me. She bad, 
Lbknowingty, fondled her own baby; and I had not even 
known that the two women knew each other, 

I comtrofledt myself as best I could. Then I tried to 
explain to her that what she asked couldn't be done; 
that I bad warned ber in the first place that she might 
have this desire egme upon ber) and that the worlan 
whe now bad her baby had learned to love ft, and woald 
certainly insist on keeping it. 

She called her churn inte the room, and they tearfully 
Pleaded together. “(Can't you persuade Lhe woman to 
give it back,” asked the chum. “We would pay her 
Whatever she asked: and my sister, Mrs, Richardson, 
would lend ua the money,” 

“T'll see what can be done," I said. “Suc Tl can't give 
you much hope.” 

The gichs came to me, day after day. Finally Mary's 
mother came. “T ought never to have persuaded ber ta 
let the child go,” she said, “and I want to right this wroog 
T beve dooe. I tave come to tell you that [ am going 
to employ a lawyer to trace the child and take legal atepa 
to set aside the adoption.” 

OE course that thoroughly alarmed me. IT made ber 
promise that che would do nothing tf I bad bad an 
apportunity to talk with the child’s foster mother. She 
agreed to this. 

When I saw Mra. Richardson I laid the cose before 
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her, Without naming any names, of course. I tuld her 
what the child's mother bad said; how she had pleaded; 
how she longed for her baby, how ehe could not sleep. 
But st the thought of giving up the behy Mrs. Richart 
500 gre byiterical. 

"Don’t you see how inpocetble it is?" she cried. “Tt 
is like my own child, I dove it. Amt beskies all my 
friends think it is my oro, What would people say? 
What would my sister think? What would my family 
say—-to my giving up my own baby?" 

Yeo" T said, “Ie is impossible,” 

So, with a beayy heart, I sent the next day for Mary 
Jessup. “To hope,” I said, “that you have faith in me. 
You did not want to have your baby in the first place: 
and you did it because J persuaded yoit that it was right. 
Tf [t had not been for me thece would have been oo baby. 
Tn that event you would have been spared this erief, but 
the woman whe hes toe baby would not bave had the 
joy it ia bringing inte ber fe. The legal rights are hers: 
and Tam sore that og matter what you de you cannot 
get the baby back. She will not give it up. I want you 
not io attetomt to gel it back. There are things about 
this case that I cannot explain te you; but 7 can assure 
you thal any attempt on your part ta get your baby 
back would cause for you, and for people you would love 
FE yout new them, a tragedy so aeriul that this trial you 
aré now going through would be a pin prick betide it. 
Some day you will marry and have babies you can keep. 
Meantime, be astured that your baby has a mother as 
sweet and beautiful as you are yourself, and who loves 
it ad dearly as you do. You will kaow, better than you 
think, how happy is the let in Hife that bas come to your 
child, amd te acather woman inte whose aed Ife you 
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have brought the greatest happimesy that ever cane to 

Many other telks I bad with her, But at last one day 
she came, and looking me in the eye, she said with 
quivering lips, “T have decided you are right, Tell her 
she con have my baby.” But al! unknown to ber or the 
foster mother she went right on Iovmg it during her 
frequent visits to the bome of the Richardson. 

Many persans wonder at the way I sometines finut 
the conventions of society, and the lightness with which 
1 sometimes hold therm in my judicial] work, Perhaps the 
story T have just told may help to explain my attitude. 
T deal with the realities of Life; and na man can dn that 
for twenty-five years aod haye much respect for its un- 
realities, it] suams and its bypocrisies, For these he can 
feel only a consuming hatred, Make no mistake about 
it. The wrang attitude af society toward the unmarried 
mother and the illegiiimate child was the direct and need- 
less cause of the tragedy I have just repaunted, The 
girl was not the agent but the viclim Such tragedies 
pess through my court, and my hean, nat once in a 
while, but daily; not often but always. The gizl who 
wants her baby back bheauntg these court rooms like a 
aptcter. Sha is always with us. 


CHAPTER 71 


Bablet weave 6 strange pattem io the tives of people; 
and the pattern becomes the stranger becamet (here are 
socoé whe want babies detpcrately sod can’t have children 
of their own, while others who can have children all too 
easily fear io have them. Generally the complications, 
whenever they arise, ac¢ based absolutely on society's 
unwillingness to permit people te work cut Ubeir own 
probleme: in theic own Way, and on the consequent necei- 
sity for those who take their own path to keep the secret 
hid. Same of the most dramatic literature ip the world, 
a5 7 bave said, is built on this fact, but comparalively 
little of it questions the rightness, oecesaity, or wisdom 
of these taboos. 

A Woman Came ta me who several years previously had 
martcicd a foreigner. He was a younger 50n and had come 
lo América to “win to hearth and saddle of bm own,” a3 
Kipling puts it, A few years alter this marriage several 
deaths in bis family brought bim much nearer than he 
had been to inheritance of a title thal was in his family. 
He went to Europe in consequence, to take action in 
several matters that related to this prospect, 

Tn the meantime bit wife was uneasy. She knew the 
importance a man of his ideas, bred in an old-world tre- 
dition, ould attach te having an heir to his ttle. And 
though be loved ber, she saw evidences of discontent 
which convinced her that be might, if necessary, divorce 
her in omer to marry someqe who could give him 
chitdren. 

ajI 
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She therefore decided to take action. As soon as be 
was In Europe che wile him that io her own great sur- 
prise she hed discovered that she was far advanced in a 
preguancy she had not suspected, aod that in all pred 
ability there would be a baby bam to them before his 
returo Irom EKorppe. 

She waited long enough to receive his enthusiastic reply 
by cable; then wert to a distant city, sought a foundling 
home, and chose a very young baby, which she adopted. 
Later ahe returned home and told her friends that her 
baby had been born during her absence in the East, The 
hushand returnest home, and wes delighted with his new 
SL, 
A year later the superintendent of the foundling home 
died, aod as be was the ently person in ber confidence, the 
BECHL Waa Bow apparently her own, 

For seven years she lived in greatest happiness. The 
hushand worshiped the boy he thought waa hia som, and 
there was no cloud on the horizon. 

Then, one day as he was leaving the house to po to 
his office, the mailman handed him some letters. ‘She, 
standing beside him, saw on one envelope the retum ad- 
dress of the fondling bome from which she had obtained 
ber child. A shock of fear went through her, but she 
reached out quickly an? tock the letter from hw hand, 
saying carelesshy, “Oh, there i¢ the Ietter the club has 
been expecting. What other letters are there? Anything 
Taoé fe mer” 

He gave ber one other, kissed her and bis bom good-by, 
and went off. “I felt," she said in telling me the story 
Tater, “Vike 4 thief, an awful woman: aod 7 knew, Lien, 
too, What the boy had come Lo mean bo ws,” 

The letter proved to be merely a formal note of inquiry. 
The bome was compiling some statistics, aed the present 
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Siperintendent was delighted to know that one of their 
children had been taken by so prominent a woman. Would 
ghe write bim an eccount of the child for ineclosion in their 
records. 

The other lettec her bushand had left with her was 
from Ber mother, and seems an odd confirmation of the 
belief that adepted children often come to resemble their 
foster parents a8 a result, possibly, of a similar attitude 
of mind built yp by = similar mode of life. “We bave 
40 enjgyed John's visit,” sald the letter. “He grows 
more Whe his father every day. Even the litle things 
they do are strangely similar.” 

In great distress and fear she came to me with the fo 
letters. She bad not dared to reply io the one from the 
founding home. “Ii my husband ever finds this out," 
she said to me, “it will be my tuin,” 

T told her I woukt reply to the letter, and that I would 
oak inte the matter on my next tvig through the clty 
where the home was. A lew weeks later I started on 
a lecture tour which brought me there, and looking up 
the superinietdent I found him ga young, sympathetic 
and intelligent man. I atked him, “How did you get 
this name and address? You are not supposed to have 
Tt," 

He brought out his record book. Opposhe the name 
ef the girl whe had borne the child was the name cf the 
wonan who Bad adopter it, written in lightly in lead- 
pencil, Undoubtedly it was put there as a temporary 
memorandum by the former superintendent, with the 
intention of crasing it later. 

I said to the young supertotendent, ‘There are cer- 
tain things about this case I can't explain lo you, but 
T want you to forget that name, and erase it from the 
records.” 
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He instantly picked up an eniser, and be did a thorough 
job with tt. Then be dug up the carbon copy of the letter 
he bad written her, and together we watched it reduced 
to ashes, “I think IT understand,” be said. “Tell the 
lady net to worry. Her secret is safe with ime.” 

Later, I cakd to the woman, “Have your husband make 
anil. Tf you should die before be does and this shoud 
afterward become known, the child would mberit noth- 
Ing. You thought this knowledpre died with the first 
superiniendent, but il didn't. We hope [t will die with the 
present superintendent, Dut it may not in spite of all 
oor precautions.” She acted on my advice, and 50 the 
Doatter stand, Thus fat, all is well, but coincidence can 
play strange tricks. The young man is a member of the 
FornNger set ina distant city te which his people recentiy 
fodered. 

Ferhapé some of my readers roay feel that it was not 
proper for me te aid this woman in saleguarding the 
deceit she was practicing on ber husband, smece a great 
wrong bad been done him. But the wrong had elready 
been done, it was accomplished years before; and I had 
nothing whatever to do wlth that patt of it. Tt was now 
a choice between letting things remosin as they were and 
wrecking three lives, including the life of an innecent 
child whe was in no way responsible for what had hap- 
pened, by a violation of this woman's confidence, or at 
Teast & Tefusal to heed Her call for help. In my judg- 
ment such a courst would bave been neither moral por 
humane; it would have been unapeakably savage. I 
therefore offer na apology for belping the woman tg 
maintain a condition which, in practice, waa toaking for 
the bappinesa of all concerned. I could mot Betray her 
or refuse ta bap ber under such conditions however 
strongly T might disapprove of the thing she had dope; 
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for cotld T impose my standards on bee to ber certain 
destruction and the destruction of ber bome. Eather, 
I am satisfied, t% was far better to let matters remain 
a5 they were, and this make the situstion as tafe for 
all concerned a5 possible. 

T recall af interesting story of a wife whe was barren, 
She leved her bitband and he her: but they had been 
childless through many years of mertiage. 

She came te me for adviec, She said that she bad an 
ynmarried gicl friend visiting her; and that this friend 
was willing, becaust she loved her, to become the mother 
of the child she, the wite, could not herself conceive, 
She wanted to know from me what was the [cgel hearing 
of the matter, Would it be possible for them to aipn 
papers in which her friend would relinquish all claim lo 
the prospective child? 

I told her such an agreement probably would not be 
legal, and that if presented in court it would doubtless 
be annutled as contrary te public policy. 

She wanted te know if I thought she coukd rely on 
her friend’s promise not to claim the child. I told ber 
T thought it very unlikely, because the mother utie, 
once arowsed, is likely te he stronger than any promise, 
No one, 2 said, could predict what her itiznd might 
do. 

She beard me in silence. At last she rose, “Still,” 
she said, “2 think [ shall trust her, When she gets miar- 
tied she can have babies of her own. And I know she 
Ioveq me," 

T am sorry I can’t conclude the story; for the waman 
fever ¢amé back. I should be interested to Loow the 
result of that strange barpain. 

Eut I knew of another bargain equally strange, the 
lértnination of which I can here record. Nora wes what 
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IT may cal] a raving beauty. She combined the finest 
qualities, métotal and physical, of ber Irish father and 
her Scandmavyign mother, Hey hair was a reven black, 
apd her eyes wert blue, aod she had the moet beautiful 
mouth and perfect tetth I have ever seto In a boman 


When she called at the court she explained to my wile, 
as many of these girky do, that she would see no one 
but me. And this, briefly, was the story she confided 
to me: 

She was the unmarried mother of a baby, shout whose 
beauty and sweetoest she paused for fifteen minutes in 
her tale to tell me. But this datling child was about to 
be taken from ber through the circumstances of the very 
intrigue that had resulted in its birth. 

Her affair had been with the Rusband of a (rend ol 
hers. When her pregnancy became evident she and the 
Than Gecided te confess the whole affair te bis wile. The 
wile proved Lo be tolerant, and herself proposed a way 
out of the difficulty. The three of them were to take an 
apartment in a part of the city where they were oot 
known At the time of conimemest Nora was to be 
passed off as the wile, and the wife was to play the part 
of a midwife nurse. 

This program they carcied out io the letter, and the 
child’s birth was officially registered at the City Hall 
in Denver a§ the child of the real husband and wife. The 
fact that Nota’s mother was in the Fast on a long visit 
made thig arrangement the easier to carry cut. But & 
Continuance of the deception was, of course, necessary, 
and it was therelore agrecd that the wo and bia wile 
sbould continue to pasa the child off a3 their own. 

This worked yery well till Nora suddenby restized that 
the ther woman was taking toward the baby an attitude 
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Of possession that to Nora's maternal inttioct became 
fens pe, 

This led to quarrels between the two worsen, with the 

result that Nora one day kiinaped her own child, and 
now, at the time of her commg to me, had it coder 
cover. 
She had now come to me because the other woman 
was threatening to sue her m the Juvenile Tourt for the 
possession of the child. She said the only proof she would 
be able to offer of the truth of her slory was the phy- 
sictan who had attended ber in her confinement. 

Talk about the judgment of Solomon!—Well, I saw 
that I was ip for it; and after further consultation with 
Nora, I sent for the other Woman, whom 1 will call Mrs. 
Hall. Mrs. Hall assured me that Nora was not playing 
fair, and that she had promised her the poesesalon of the 
child when it should be bore. This was to be her reward 
for her charitale aliitude. 

“T have always been eager to have a gitl baby,” said 
Mrs. Hall, “because I already have two boys: and | 
would rather have one conceived by my boshand, ever 
thongh I was opt the one to bring if inte the world.” 

Nora denied that che had made any such agreement. 
In my judgment she did probably make such a promise 
under the stress of her first feacs, and then iater regretted 
it; but who can blame her? 

T pointed this out te Aira. Hall, urged upon ber that 
Nora's maternal ioslinct for ber own child must have 
the right of way, and finally got her te consent that Nora 
should have her child, 

I may add that the fact that the Halk were still living 
in a strange neighborhood, and more or less umeder crver, 
without their friends knowing that they had a baby, did 
away with fhe etoharrassment that would ordinarily have 
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reculted for the Halle, and thus alded in the settlement. 
Had the birth of the child become known I hate to think 
of the anarl T would then have bad on my hands. 

My bext back was to take Nora's mother in hand, break 
the news of Narg's escapade te ber, and reconcile her to 
her daughier. In this I succesded. The mother and 
daughter then took the beby, and passed it off as the 
child of a relative of theirs who bad died. 

Since they belotiped to Denver's “finest” and were 
peane OF wealth, it was easy for Nore and her mother a 
little later ta make 2 tip ta Europe, accompanted by the 
baby, In England she met a young man who waa the 
younger son of an English nobleman and fel) in love with 
him. To him she confessed the whole story as I have 
told it, with the added fart that long before this affair 
She had been marricd and divorced, 

What happened then secma to me extremely interesting 
and sigmificant. The young man didn't Lake the old tra- 
ditional masculine attitude thet he most marry a “Pure 
Woman”: and that the fact of her having bad [ntimate 
Télations with another Dving man “spoded" ber for bim 
Tnstead he sai] in effect, “It makes no difference to me 
whether you had this child by your Iocmer husband or 
by one who was not your husband, T love you and I love 
this baby." 

And so they were maried, But the old dowager whe 
was the mid-Victorian mother of the young man wis 
suspicious. She wanted to know more about that di- 
vorée; and when it was granted, and all that. So they 
showed her the decree, And T never thought it advisable 
to ask Nota what they did to the date it bore. But from 
Nora's occasional letters to my wife and me iellmg of 
her happiness and the griwing beauty of her lovely child 
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Tam sure that what the dear old dowager does not know 
WO! not hurt her 

T particularly want to call atlention here to the athtode 
of this young Enghsb nobleman. It is not the first in- 
ktarice that has come le my attention where men have 
Mmarthed girls who have bad children by ciher men. The 
fact is worth pondering, for this attitude on the pant of 
Tren was an extremely rare occurrence even trenty years 
ago. ‘The telion was once held universally thal such 2 
gor! as Nora was defiled and unclean. What has become 
of that once omtversal ingle conviction? IT con answer 
the question very shortly, We are learning to think 
differently, What the man recognized was the simmle, 
bare, stark fact that motherhood is motherbood, and that 
Nora's motherbood was g sacred and oormal thing re 
gardiess of any human code whatever. [ bave bad in 
Ty experience an astomishing number of cases where an 
unmarried gid, pregnant by one Man, Was loved anid 
married Ey another, with full knowledge of the truth. 
Such marriages, Within my expenence, have turned out 
With perhaps larger proportion of successes than ordimarcy 
martlapes. I once discussed this with a youth who had 
maried such 2 girl, In explaining his attitude be said 
to me, “Why, if Sarah had her child by a busband now 
dead or divorced from her, I'd love ber just the same, 
wouldn't I; and I'd marry her, woulds’t Ir What's the 
differencer She's the same now ag she would be then.” 
This atiiiude of mind among ttoderm youth i Jar more 
common than is ordinacthy kiown. 

Only a few years ago there was a Denver girl who 
hecame pregnant, and the story became public property, 
and got into the newspapers. And what was the result? 
Simply thal the gitl received by mall 150 offers of mar- 
riage from men in Denver and 3p other parts of the coun- 
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try; and that she sctepte) coe of those offers. Her bin- 
band is 4 milHonalte, and the marriage fy apparently « 
very happy one. 

These ate facts. Smilar facts come to light in oy 
court daily, What are we going ic do about it? How 
ape we going to interpret them? Are we going to inter- 
pret them constructively, and see a poaltive and good 
mening mm them, or are we tO rage against them with 
futile bigotry? 

There was a girl, the daughter of a minister in the 
East, who came to Denver to be cored of tuberculosis, 
The family physician bad diagnosed # as tuberculosis 
te her parents; afd be this concealed from them the fact 
that she was pregnant, though womarried. As her lather 
was 8 man of extremely maid ideas, of the type called 
“pioral,” it waa out of the question for his daughter te 
conide in him. 

A wealthy Denver woman, the wife of a banker, called 
to see me about th case, she bring m the girl's coni- 
dence. She told me that she bad a friend who wag 
wealthy, and unmarried, who would be glad to adept the 
child: and wanted to know if it could be arrarged =I 
told her it cookd, but that ] meet satisfy myseli first 
about ber fdeod. So the two women came to see oR, 
am? finaly we drew up the necessary papers 

Months later the woman who had adopted the baby 
ratte to me amet said, “Judge, I love that baby; I shall 
always lowe and care for it. Buk having jt bas aroused 
in me 2 desire to have a baby of my own, Fou wnoedler- 
stand: I don‘. want to marry; I don't need a hiehand 
or want to live with one. [enjoy any independence. Bui 
Eoask you, would it be wrong for me to have a baby of 
Ty (FE 10 lova—any mort wrote than to take somone 
elne’s Uegitimate baby sad care for it?" 
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"T can't answer that for you," Taaid. “As a judge I 
can't give you advice that is contrary to the standards 
of society. It is unfortunate that you don't want to be 
married; but the only place where you can Gnd an answer 
to your question is in your own heart. De what you 
honestly think is oght.” 

in a year she came back. “Judge,” she sald, “the 
Tmalter F apoke to you about oeed oo longer disturb your 
judicial morals. [ bave carrie) out the plan I had in 
mund. J am going te have a baby. 1 selected the father 
of my child carefully. He is a young man whe fs studying 
for the ministry. I teld him I was pot enamored of 
him or any other man and never would be. [ said 7 was 
@ Women, and was entitled to have a child if I wanted 
one. I told him 7 had decided that T wished him to be the 
father of my child, if he considered euch a course right 
for hinself, We talked it over, hooestly, and he decided 
that it would be right. 

“The father of my baby understands that he bag now 
one cut OF my life completely: that he has oo Claim on 
mit, on Ton bon. What I want of you nor is to arrange 
so that I can have my baby without ecandal or boss of 
seli-reapect. I woderstand that pou have belped many 
women in embarrassing difficulties; and there ls no rea- 
gO Why you shold not de ft for me. That is tri, is 
it oot?” 

"Since you beye gotten yourself inte this sttuation,” 
Zo said, “Ef don't see bow T[ can do otherwke than help 
you; but please understand that T am doing thm for the 
sake of your voborm child, 

"Tell your friends that you are gomg on 4 trip. Go 
away sonewhere where you are wokugeo and have your 
baby, Put fin good bands to be taken care of, and return 
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to Denver. Then announce that you have decided to 
adopt another child. Have the baby brought here. A 
women will bring # to my court saying that it bas beeo 
abandoned by its mother. I will say that you have asked 
me to find you another fester child, and will send yo 
word that 7 have one here for you to bok at, You and 
your Idends can then come and exatnine the baby, and 
T will have the adoption papera made out.” 

She carried out this plan to the letter; she aod her 
friends in due time enclaigied with delight over the baby 
—which was 5 very fine ont, at might be expected in 
sich a cage: they congratulated her on my having made 
such a find for her; and she adopted her own flesh and 
blood. She and the two children are today living in 
Breatest happiness in a city in the Far West to which 
they later moved, 

With regard ko this case, a4 to others 1 have told oi, 
every individual is entitled to his own epinion. My object 
in recording the facts is te ahow what is happening under 
the surfaces of human life; yo? te point put that when 
facts collide with theories and theologies, [t f likely to go 
hard with the theories and theologies: and that it is 
more profitable to accep? facts and use thera conetrinc- 
Lively than it i ty stold abot them, You may be right 
and T may be wrong about theories, but the facts are mot 
arpuable. They are simply there. Fve got them; and 
becnuge of our confidentia! personal contacts J don’t be- 
lieve there i4 another place in the world where there are 
so many of them lying around loose, viddblw to the eye 
and audible to the ear, a5 there are in the Jrvenile Court 
of Denver. Personally, [ye made up my mind te atcept 
them as they aré and make ihe best cf them; and it i 
ary bope that the presentation af @ few of them bere may 
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tead others to de Likewise. For only by accepting fact 
as facté can any of o& boot the truth about soriety aa it 


really is, aod not as the smug complacency of igmorance 
aod wilful bilodness thinks it is. 


CHAPTER 22 


The question is often asked, “Would pot the asnction- 
ing by Seckety of unmarried unions simply pot an end 
to Miarriagé as we now understand It? Woulds't it throw 
Marriage into the discard?" 

The obvicouw answer to this js that under such a concdi- 
tion the thing we now call uimarried uniobs would be un- 
maried unions oo longer. There would be simply & 
changed and mort Becbk form of Marriage. 
would still be conventional end legal regtreiofs in mar- 
riage, but they would be of a different kind. 

Whether such 9 change io pur mariage code would 
be safe and desirable is the very point at issue. 

Only o few years back a divorced woman was hardly 
more respectable than if she had been some man’s mis- 
trey. Today that stigma bas virtually disappeared. And 
this change has core about silently, m the face of every 
sort of opposition. ‘Will a similar change come ebout 
in our attitude toward unmarried unions? 

Prepottercus |" say tome. “Why, what would become 
of the children of Lhese unmarried unions? Tt would rob 
children of all protection.” A distincily Humaro err- 
ment, that, from a Society that puts the brand of Wepit- 
imacy aod disgrace on those very children. 

The ghyipus retort is, What becomes of the children 
of conventional and legal marriages? Who looks after 
thee? What guarantee have they of “protection”? In 
£ récent survey Of ome Ameri¢qn city it was found that 
32 per cent of the children in a certain school, all of chem 
“legitimate,” bad no father at bome. I am running up 

a4 
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agains, this situation all the time. The assumption that 
our preset form of legal marriage autommAticaliy “pr 
tects” the future of childcen would be funny if lt were 
mot tragic. 

Marriage, a at present ordered, does not guarantee to 

any chiki the benefit of its parents. There is mo such 
magi gf any kind of contract or ceremony. There ia 
Such magic, however, In an open and unfotbidken fouve 
between parents, physically and mentglhy Bt, whether 
they are kegally married, 09 they preferably should be, 
or not, ‘That is the only thing that can manctify the 
bene and protect the children, and without ft there can 
be no such thing as teal marriage. It is the very essence 
of marriage. 
If this be tene, it may sucely be held that if there be 
any jawoor custom in Sodety that except when clearly 
necessary, interferes with, forbids, or destroys the rela- 
tinnshin of open leve between Lhe parents of children, 
that law of cuslom should be Inoked to 

The same may be sald of those of our laws which, by 
forbidding “Birth Control” force the mawspickang and 
inespedient moception of children by mea and women 
Fe Honk want them or can't take care of and protect 


Thess laws virtually insist on abstinence ax the only 
lngal contraceptive. Why not be bonest aod admit that 
Teh and womeo will not prectice abatmmence, will nat 
confine the sex relationship to mere procreation, and will 
violate that law so long as it stands jp the statute books? 

tt 8 2 fact of course that, with or without marriage, 
there are and always will be some persons who will shirk 
the sesponsiiallties of parenthood. This is tre bechuse 
such persons are bickgically madequate and malad- 
justed, and therefore shirk the normal ceaponcibilities of 
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living. There will always be weaklings who find the 
Tight way tog bard foc them, where a potimally consti- 
tuted, energetic human being wold find it practicable 
enough 


Birth Control would cut down the number of these 
people te a minimum by enabling the incompetents of the 
race to satisly thelr sex Deeds without danger of producing 
children whom they weuld not be competent to care for, 
and to whom they would have ne worthwhile physical of 
Trental qualities to transmit. Birth Contral would cut 
down the number of these degenerates by cacsing their 
degeneracy to stop with them 

Under present conditions the world is like an unweeded 
garden. No sane gardener would sow teres with his 
wheal. But our insane gardener, Tradition, demands that 
we EF on per cect tares and io per cent wheat. And 
a9 cur garden of Civilltation fe a wilderness. 

But in the meantime we have to reckon with the federal 
law, formulated by Anthany Comstock, and supported 
today by thousands of good and conacientious persons who 
would be bocrifed if they had the slightest conception of 
what lay back of the Comsteck psychology. This law 
forbids our race to pick and choose the condilions under 
which it shall bring tt own posterity into the world; 
and It identifies contraception with ohacenity. It iz too 
high a price to pay for a fake morality, an ethical goe- 
brick, fomted on us by an unclean fanaliciom and the 
iofarmons logic that we can have 9 better witld through 
ignorance, darkness, and superstition, rather than through 
kacwledge, liberty, light, ard love, 

The stock argument against Birth Centro, as a safe 
guard against the comeeption of unwanted children, ib 
that martsed people would have too few children, thinking 
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oF their own case, while the unmarried would Se free fp 
indulge themselves without fear of consequences. 

The petion that moat people doo’t want children simply 
isn't roe. My list of applications for children to adopt 
is always much larger than [ can meet. Gn the other 
band the notion that they doot want too many is quite 
true. But who is io decide that for them? Is this a free 
country of isn't itt) As for the unmarried ones, it would 
seem evident from curt illegitimacy and abortion figures 
that they keep right on indulging themselves regardless 
of whelber they fear the comequences ar mot. The fear 
of preguancy is clearly pot an effective deterrent. Why, 
then, shold we add to the wmbhappmess i the world by 
forcing on these people helpless children who, though 
Towecent, Will have to suffer jor the derelicuion of their 
parents? 

A very nice but very foolish woman told me once that 
ahr objected ta Hinth Cootrol because & wauld enable 
people to indulge in the sex relation for merely “sensual” 
reasons; as if they had ever, alnce the dawn of time in- 
dulged in it for any other reason, “Sensuality” a big 
word. Tt does not lack = spiritual connotation when it 
includes lave. Whal an art we make of bypecciey!] What 
& mess we make of Life! 

Het & what one girl said to me about that, and I 
advice some af cur morglists, and advocates of the double 
standard, and spoutera about the chastity of women, who 
wink at the liventiousness of men, to put it tm their col- 
lective pipe amd smoke it: 

"There can pever be an equality between girls and 
boy,” said ihis girt, “until girl: can, through knowledge 
ef contraceptive methods, place themeelres on a par with 
boys, ro thet ef the peel mokes the some mesighe (At a 
bey dogs the rams na eore risk of rin than a bey does.” 
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ko wold not expect any hypocritical morallat to feel 
the very Sharp cutting edge of that, lor aoch people are 
devoid of contclence: hut any man of intelligence ought 
to Bod it sharp enough to shave with, It's a good 75 a 
ball of rirbts, She might have added that wider such 
a pPmeram the women of thie world would establish 
a siege standard of sex morality that would have fey 
poinis of similarity to the standard which fs now pte- 
empted by the males of the epecies. That new single 
standard would have two notahle characteristics: It 
would be candid and it would be sane; and most of the 
present slough of secrecy, crime, and perversion in which 
we gow live would thus be drained to the point of be- 
coming decent, ander the action of air and sunlight, 

The risk of preguancy indeed!—By what law of right 
do we, under an “obscenity” law forbidding contraception, 
place it af on the woman!—Hypecrisy? Satan himself 
must Visit us for lessons! 

Tf T have not by this time succeeded in making 
clear that this-mew freedom ig the relations of the sexs 
would not mean Free Love: aod that it would be oredi- 
cated, not on tke deviraction af the misHitvdion of Mer- 
rage, fut rather on on extension ced giierdtion of its pre- 
rogadives WA Des Phot would pent a AtAerio ane 
knowea measure of daman freedom ond Aaspmer:, theo 
I have written to little purpote. 

Tam concerned, however, lest in attacking the rigid 
traditions wt at present held, T seem to be advocating a 
reckless sweeping away of all restraint. In pleading 
for any special couse ene pbways runs that risk. I am 
aware that cadicgl changes have theic dangers, and I 
urge nothing sudden or extreme. Indeed, I ask for noth- 
ing of any sort, save a percephble degree of tolerance and 
vision of the part of thinking people who might other- 
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wise try vainly te resist what they cannot stop, and so 
muné added unhappigesa both to therselves and those 
dear to them, The charge is commg, I can but predict 
it in che light of my facts, and so help te clear a path 
for % by making a Jew more minds receptive and boe- 
pitable io it. 

Lave is a sacred thing; and like every other vital prin- 
ciple of life, it is 3 parados. Freedom is the only chain 
that can bind It in captivity. ‘That it be untethered and 
free toe depact when it wil] is the one quarantes that the 
desire to flee will oot become an obsession fed by its 
own impotenpe, Abways it must be able to say, “I 
coiid Of I woukd. Wothing belde me but my own wish. 
T iove because [ want to—not because I have te seem 10." 

Such 9 the freedom I bespeak for all marriages and 
such the iteedom I predict. 

Inconstancy—Yes, we shall always have inconstancy, 
-—theugh I object te calling it that. F think “mistakes 
would be the betler word. Men and one will abaya 
make austakes in their choices of each other. It happen 
To the best-regulated families. How could it be otherwite 
When they bavet to slake theic whole lives on the outcome 
of @ single throw, and woder conditions that make their 
knowledge of each other's traits the wildest sect of ques 
work? TY they guess right, well and gnod. If wrong, 
they are out of luck. 

The more reason [or some form of marriage dicsolvable 
without incumvenience or discredit, At its very worst I 
cannot conceive of the evils of such a syttem—and I 
Suppose it would not he perfect-aumounting to more than 
® pin-prick a5 compared with the monstrous and tragic 
drama of Sex in Chaing, which is being enacted by human 
society today, with the world for a stage, men and women 
for players, and weeping cohorts of angels, pechaps, for 
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Witnesses, Ome act cf that drama is the Butchery of 
Babies, or the Out-Heroding of Hemd. Woo can guess 
the others. One you might call the Vice of Commential- 
ized Virtue, which would show bow organized poritaniem 
lives om the sins of people, ame! holds them m line with 
the Whip of Superstition. 

The trouble with most of we [= thal we won't take a 
chance with Human Nature. Perhaps that’s why I'm 
rather an exception. I'm a born gambler when it comes 
to betting on these Homan; and I dway: wir. The 
secret of loading the dice m this game is simple: You 
remember always that the leneliest thing in the world 
ié The Human Seoul; that it hates to travel in the dark; 
and that if you reach out a Lend to it in the dim regions 
where it lives, ft will seize it and bok on, 

Just what happens when Sockety and the Church inter- 
Jer® in the relations of men and women with uniform 
rules to which all lives are supposed to coniorm them- 
sabres, is well Uluwstrated ion the stony of a woman whem 
I chall call Mrs. Herring. IL rune strikingly parallel to 
another story I have already related, but I give it here. 
It Dtostrates the pot I am trying to make. 

Mrs, Hecriog before ber marriage was a stenographer, 
pretty, wholesome, apd “innocent’—that is to say grosely 
ignorant of the moat clementary facts about sex, She 
told ime in court that before her mariage the Roman 
Cathelle priest who performed the ceremony told her the 
truth in private. The information shocked her, and pave 
her a feeling of repulsion foward the whole matter [rom 
whith abe pever recovered. However, she was married, 
apd submitted with what grace she could to what, rightly 
pane the clroumatances, she regarded a5 a repulsive 
ordeal 


One warning Ube priest slrongly emphasized In his 
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jostritctinng was that che mint never “interfere with na- 
ture.” Eirth Control, he assured her, was contrary to 
the will of God. 

Well, ag a result of that warning, which she swallowed 
whole, she bore three children, close together. As ber 
hushand's income was very small, three was a whole lot 
too many. When the fourth baby was evidently on the 
way, thereiore, there was trouble. Mr. Herring burst 
into @ fury of wrath at the oews that bis wife was preg- 
nant, He threslened to leave her and the whole family 
forthwith unless she would go to an abortionist. She 
did this—three times jn the next three years, Abortions 
became @ custom in the Herring family. It must oot 
practice both control, since that was a sin, and an inter- 
ference with nature and with God's purposes—rather 
remarkable that homan beings could interfere with the 
plans of the Maker of the Universe, i it nol?—but 
abertion would do véry well as a eubstilitte far it. So, 
in three successive pregnancies, she had ber living but 
inborn children killed before their birth, 

“Don't you think it would be better,” I asked “net to 
permit life to start than to take fife after it starts?'* 

“Yes” she seid, “I do. But be demanded bis marttal 
clghts in spite of my protests; and the priest says it is 
sinful to interfere with the beginning of life, and also 
that I must chey my busband. So I submitted. But 
latet, how could I bear to lose my husband's love, and 
Tis support Jor cur three living children?” 

In other words, she vielded to fear, and to the eco 
nomic pressure that threatened her living children, and 
largely for their sakes she killed three that were unbom, 
T don’t think the question a8 to whether ths was a case 
of superstitious terror or of religion oeeds extended com- 
rmoeol here. 
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Another worngn with wham Tf talked wid to me, “YT 
practice bith contra, whether it’s forbiddeg or pot, aod 
nobrdy & going to stare me out of it. Believe os, those 
who do the forbidding don’t bear the kids. We women 
dao)” 

All of which vould seem to indicate that our mecbani 
cal and “materialistic” age is at least doing something 
for people's minds. 

The story of the Smith family attracted a good deal of 
attention in Drenver not Jong ago. The father of the 
Smith family was a man with 4 highly developed con- 
ackence and no ballast in the way of ability to thmk 
Straight. He had been told by tus religious mentor that 
birth contro] was a sin, and that chstineace was the only 
remedy for him if he dido’t want tone children than he 
could supperk Since one had arrived nearly every year 
of his married Jife more children would have been a 
calamity in that family, and since abstinence didn’t seem 
Practicable, and wasn't, Smith came to out court for 
Information about contraception. Such information could 
not Legally be Imparted here, and I sent him to 2 medical 
clinic, where, owing to their fear of the lav, they played 
safe, and refused the information. Smith settled his prob- 
lem by killing hirneelf. 

Then friends raised a fynd far temporary alleviation 
of the Smith family's material wants—elioce they were 
deprived of their natural supporter. 

Thus between the Church and the Law, the Smith 
faruly was crushed to something like « pulp. 

A degeoccate family by the name of Clark was an- 
other. The Clark family grew steadily, at the rate of 
one about every year, They didn't want to. They 
coukin't afford it. It wasn't fair te the otber Clarks 
when 2 new one arrived: but since it was a chaice bebeeen 
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that and going to bell if you practiced contraception, or 
undertaking an impostible asceticism if you abstained, the 
Clarks muliplied and replenished the earth. 

Today one of the Clark boys is in prison for a de- 
grading sex crime agamet 2 child. He is a degenerate. 
The sun of sin and misecy produced im thet family by the 
ie they had to Live has laid 2 burden on socety beyond 
calculation; for the whole run of them are polental crim- 
joalé who qught never to bave been born, and who never 
Would have been born ff the poverty-stricken parents, 
with their ov evil inheritance, had had full and effective 
koowledge of contraceptive methods, and had been trained 
and taught to osé them. ‘They had oc real wish to coo- 
tinue their tine and to have children they couldnt sup 
port They were forced to. 

The onh possihbie excuse of justification for the mar- 
Tiage of this degenerate couple in the first place would 
bevt been that they should be able ta establish a cela- 
tionship betweeo them that would be sexually salistying 
ami natural, and yet safe against the possibility of off- 
forlog. Hut our laws, and for che most part our churches, 
inaist on the other grrangemeni—a thing £0 loathsome, 
50 immoral, and s0 completely unclean and repulsive that 
ome can only wonder af whe thinness of our veneer of 
culture abd the magnificence of our blu thal we are 
thinking beings. 

Tf the Clark family (1 Have of course disguised the 
names in all these stories) were Lhe only case, or if such 
cases were merely occasional, T would pot be so emphatic 
about it. But how can I convey to any reader who hag 
met seen condilions with hig opm ¢yes, a picture of the 
poocession of unfortunates who pass through my cham- 
bers in the course of a year, subject to the jurisdiction of 
this court because the incapacity of so many of them te 
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Jive right affects the rights of the children they should 
mever have conceived? A larg number af the people 
with whom I deal are, az 7 have already related, normal. 
But there is an sstoundingly large percentage who are 
not. 
Society permats these people to marry, and then vir- 
tually reguéres them by fie to abstain from the use of 
contraceptives, thes virtualhy forcing them te reproduce 
their kind, and thus adding to our already enormous 
anny of criminals and degenerates. Mot only do the 
children of such peowe come into the world with an 
inadequate bidlogical inberitance, bul they suffer from 
Malnutrition in childhood and are subjected to a kind of 
rearing at home which often cripples them, physically 
and spiritually, for life, Such people are mostly chron- 
ically poor, and socially impatent for anything but evil, 
by reason of thelr own inherited lack of energy or intel- 
ligence. The only way in save society from the blight 
of their presence i¢ to find a way for them to die off 
without olepring, ot with very few offspring. Aund in this 
they themselves would usually be more than willing—the 
women among them jn particular. 

Merely to impart to thee people what is already known 
about methods af contraception would ont be sufficient. 
We must go further, There must be a change in our 
federal and state laws that not only make legal the im- 
Parting of contraceptive information, bat will make it 
possible for science to investigate and experiment in this 
field so the proper combination of simplicity and effec- 
liveness may be found. The present methods are better 
than none at al], but they act clumsy, uncertgin, and 
imperiect. 

The argument that such measures would reault in tace 
suickke is nonsense, The ontion that people would mot 
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have children if their ignoraoce of contraception did mot 
force them to it #9 an old chestowt. The thing for os to 
de 13 to follow the dictates of an eplightemed common 
s203e and let such results follow as they will, Cur present 
Tetion if that by permltling and ertn forcing whet is 
clearly wrong and uneclentific we can put legal props 
wader our civilination that will boid it up. We think that 
the dircvlation of mrry human dollars of debased coinage 
will save the world. We woo't adem the gold standard 
In society though we were quick coough to eee the tility 
of it in finaoce. 

This isn't ao edvocacy of small families. I think pen- 
ple should bave a5 many children 25 they can Tear suc- 
cessfully. Boys aed girls should be taught this: it ts a 
part of poy right education; and they should be taught 
what 4 lovely and regenerating Influence children are in 
any bousebold they bless with their presence—provided 
ihe material equipment there {4 adequate to their main- 
tenance, and provided they sre wanted. But we are as 
A race very Jac [rom that thought. We've rug amuck. 
And whal a price we are paying! 


CHAPTER 23 


The plain fact ia that we are stupidly permithmg the 
conception of legitimate babies in wedlock by thor 
sands. We've gol the notion that an tepgitimate baby is 
one that 8 cooceived awt of wedlock. We are mistaken. 
An Wegitimate baby fs one conceiped by parents who oe 
bislogicady WHEE. Such a baby is Dlegitinate regardless 
of whether the parents are married or not. Or perhaps it 
woukd be truer to turn ft around and say that It Ip the 
Parents whe are illegitimate, Whar illegitimizes pareni- 
bood is unBtocss for it, Some of the saddest little “Dbegiti- 
mates,” some of the saddest Ittle “orphans” I Enow have 
Both parents living in “legitimate” conventional wedlock. 

Let us not detelve ourselves a4 bo the drue status of cur 
present notion of “Wegitmacy.” Let ou nat blink at what 
goes on under thé surfaces of our minds. Society docs 
Tt Want “illegitimate” babies ling aroond, not because 
it is concerméd about the “morality” of condilions tinder 
which they were conceived, fut decause Af is ofroad i wilt 
Aabe fo fake core of them. To escape such a threatened 
burden it imposes a heavy penalty, a penalty which de- 
(eats its own purpese by making it impossible for the par- 
ents of such children te undertake openly and without re- 
proach the responsibility for their act. The whole bue- 
ness is grotesque as well as betetless. The bypocrisy and 
the pretense of morality that accompany it make it the 
hore repulsive. There Is no truth or health init, It is of 
the devil. 

Hundreds of “illegitimate” babies have passed through 
Toy hands, Of many of them I have pictures, wonderful 

ant 
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Hite beings barn often of wonderful parents. T have gone 
to certam hospitals or homes merely that I may feed 
my beart by looking at their leveliness, like the loveliness 
of flowers. I bave seen for myseli the joy and happiness 
they have browght into the lives of their foster parents, 
and ihe great promise many of them held cut to the 
world. At such times I can only wonder at the blindness 
and the unintelligent cruelty of cur “moral” civilization. 

T find in my files a copy of a note which I once sent, 
with a gift af flowers, to 2 young girl fram one of 
Denver's best homes. Because of oy urging she had 
consented to have ber baby, at whatever cost to herscll, 
and hag just given birth to it. 

Here & the note: 

"To a brave, pure, sweet little gitl whose suffering and 
nobility in doing what God and Nature would bave her 
do rather than the cowardly thing thousands nat half so 
good have done, toore than atone for any tolsiake of 
conduct she has ever made, and now entitle ber to all 
the Jove and respect that any girl in the world was ever 
tatitied to; and which endear ber, besides, ta ane who 
ig very prowd of bec and bee folks—for a brave, plucky 
fight. 

“From ber frend, 
“Ben BE. Lixnezy.” 


With the secret kept that girl afterwards with great 
credit completed her course in schoo] and is now bappihy 
marmied with ancther bouncing baby of ber opm, The 
other had te be sachted to her “self-respect,” which 
Theant 13 adoption inte a bore where it actually saved 
a couple from divorce and tinhapplnest. That baby 
worked a miracle in their jaded lives and crkindled a 
love thal bad dwindled to ihe breaking point. Now, I 
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know of no happler family blessed with any lovelicr 
chikt, Recently, when our paths croseed in a distant city 
where they gow Ive, they told me they loved "their" 
child = much, if not more, than they could conceive of 
loving the natural child that bad been denied them; that 
it had been the welding force that seemed! to have united 
them forever: that thy lived for their daring, 

We do a Jot of sentimentalizing about such cass in 
song fod story. Acdences laugh and weep over Pay 
like “Way Down East," atid otbet stock melodrama, with 
the stern father, and the girl sent out with the child inte 
the storm. We've always stood for that kind of thing in 
the rezim oF the imagination, and bayt symnpathined with 
all the people concerned, and doused them with quanti- 
Hes of mush and alugh to show ft. And then, oa in the 
cage Of pertaio receatly censored bouks, we turm om any 
person who pictures such things a5 going on in cur own 
lives, or at befog otherwise than retote from us. By the 
game token we destroy anybody who does such things and 
gets found out, “Thank God even for the follies by which 
thiy Younger Senerptlon, in its revolt against tradition, is 
forcing that old notion to the wall. 

Not long ago T had in my court the case of 8 girl who 
was wosbl: te care for ber child because it was (legit 
rote, aid concealment was thought 10 be necessary for 
the maintaining of her reputation among ber friends. Ee- 
cause the circumstances of the separation did not permit 
ber to gure ber baby, the child died, as many babies 
do when fed with a bottle. 

Since it was omtecaery for the girl to make & bring 
somehotr, a position was found for her. She became wet 
nareé 10 twa weakling children whose own mothers cook 
met Tooke them, amt whe were likely io die in come 
quence, As it was the babies thrived. Never sball I 
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forget the tragic despair in that girl’s face 29 she told me 
her story. “Tt seems hard,” she said, “that on own child 
should have died for want of what I was permitted to 
give to soomenet elee's babies” 

Do T hear some puritan say that that was a Just pitish- 
ment for her offense? All right—let's say for the sake 
OE the argument that there jé truth in that slatement. 
Wit ddouw fhe chald feat died, and who had nothing to 
de with the failure of its parents to get married? Did 
it pot have 25 tqych right te the oourishment of ite own 
mother, “moral” or “inamoral"? As much right to lle 
a3 those others to save whom it was pemmitted to die? 
What would the dead baby say about such “mortality,” 
such “juctice’? Have we aumk 6 far that we imperil 
the lives of children by harrylng and persecuting Ubeir 
unmartied mothers, robbing these bahy innocents even of 
their natural food in infancy a5 well 25 pointing 4 finger of 
gcom. at them later, if they survive the first murderous 
assautt?—Have we somk so low a5 theater We have. 

One of our moet treasured social traditions is to the 
effect that whenever any upslanding he-man diagovers 
that seme other man bas established an undue intimacy 
qith any of “his women,” ba the lady a wile of a daugh- 
ter, Ehere is just one thing for him to do—get 2 gun and 
we it. Stripped of verbiage and hot air, the meaning of 
this tradition is that 2 man efess his women, and that a 
sedacer ia net sq much « séducer as 2 thiel, in a some- 
what lower category than a home thief, The woinan 
thus becomes 2 passive bone of contention between males, 
and the question of what part ber wil and personality 
have played in the situxttan is immaterial. At any rale, 
there ovust be 3 shooting: and this 19 fairly safe, becarse 
there are few American juries that will convict for a 
killing under such circumstances. 
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Qoce T had one of theee stalwart male) to deal with, 
John Chalmers was a middle aged man with a punch, 
coniiderable fight spirit, and a daughter. He was 
rich and a broker. He bad gotten rich by strangling 
weaker ten than himself in the way af business. Tras 
much at he was among the bitterest enemies I bad in 
Denver, owing in part to a decision I once made against 
& franchise grab be helped to engineer, I waa greathr 
surprised theo be one day presented himeelf at my 
chambers and asked for a confidential interview. 

When we were alone he told me that he was in famihr 
trouble of a kimd be bad least expected. His son end 
daughter, he anid, bad been reared with all the care end 
skill that money could provide; outwardly they had 
always been wel! behaved and their moral conduct appar- 
totly above reproach. Now, however, be found that his 
daughter waé going ta have a baby, as the result of 2 
lraison wilh a young man. 

“] made ber tell me the name of this scoundrel,” be 
said, “Aod be would be dead by now for having brought 
thee shame upon my family—for I had made all my 
preparations te shoot him: but I bave changed my mind. 
Qn contullation with my attorney I find that since my 
daughter is under 68 the fellow bas committed a penl- 
tentiary offense in seducing ber; and that a life sentence 
is possible. If I can put him in prison for life, that will 
he a beller revenge than killing him, 

“Now that,” concluded Mr. Chalmers, striking his 
great fist on the table and frowning down at my five feet 
somethiog from his six fect something, like the formidable 
copiain of industry and ali arowod go-getter be waa, “is 
why Pve come here—I koow you. Ft is your habit to 
go easy with these feflows. But i don’t want any mis 
cartiage of justice in this case, I want that fellow to 
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get the Limit: and Cm gome to find the best lawyers in 
this country to give bim bell. I want your promise that 
you'll hand out a life sentence U I doo't shoet him,” 

I could bardhy refrain from laughing, though doubt. 
less I should have upheld the dignity of the august bench 
T occupy by getting angry at bis high-handed talk. But 
why be angry al people merely berate they art foolish 
and misguided. ‘You understand, of course, that I can't 
comdemn offenders m adyance of their trial,” I sani. 
“Algo that——-” 

“The damn scoundrel,” be reared. “What I coght to 
do is gather a mab aed lynch bim.” 

“Onby ihe other day," I observed, “I read an inter- 
view in the papers quoting you #5 saying that respect for 
the law was the cornerstone of liberty, and criticiung 
Site strikers Cor not respecting it wery much None you 
don't tant your example to belie those words. Why pot 
let the matter rest till four o'clock this afternpon when 
my day's work Is over. Then we'll get together and talk, 
Soin mare.” 

But be was very moch dissatisfied as he went off 
rumbling aed grumbling like 2 restive earthquake, but 
unlikely, I thouzhi, to do any shooting. 

A few hours after Mr. Chalmers leit a plainly dressed 
woman with a sad and worn face called at my court. 
Her name was Mra. Dreer. She was accompanied by 
her daughter Gladys, Gladys, she sald in a story tald 
through Lears, had “gomr wrong.’ She had questioned 
the girl, but could not persuade her to “name the mag,” 
as the phrase goes In nelodrama, She had now brought 
ber to me in the hope that I could extract the informe- 
tion: a Statement al which Gladys, who way = very pretty, 
apirited-looking Miss, shook her heed and purted her lips 
stubboraly,—an old story with me, 
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*]F we are to get the truth [ must talk with Gladys 
gone,” I told Mrs, Dreer. Aod she left the room, with- 
drawing io the limba in which I always keep the party 
of oat part while I talk to the party of the olher part. 
For ovore than twenty years J bave “tried” such cases 
that war. 
Wheo I had Gladys by herself the usual thing hap 
pened. All [ had to do was convince her that I was not 
particulany borror-stricken abqut her mistake, As usual 
I told Gladys I would oot betray her secret without her 
permbsion, no, ook even to her mather, and that I, in 
short, a5 my friemds and enecuité wasld putt it, was “tan 
enconrager of immorality.” She told me the whole story. 
She would have told it to her mother just as readily if 
her mother had understood heras T did, Fut her mother 
was one of these people ta wham conduct, especially m 
matters of sex, i efther black or while, according to the 
presence or the lack of a ring. 

Wher she readily gave tee the name of the boy in the 
rase, however, I got one of the shocks of my lile—not a 
moral shock, bat a shock of coincidence, You've guessed 

Reader, His name was Chalmers, Cliford ‘Thalmers, 
fon of John Chalmers, my capitalistic friend. She had 
thought ahe loved Clifford and she waa sure be had really 
loved ber, she explained, but things bad changed and she 
was not sure she'd care to marry him. 

T let the matter rest there for the present, and sent the 
mother and danghter home with the promise pf another 
conference which I hoped might straighten the tangle, 
At once I called the office cf one of our leading banking 
howse)s and asked for young Chalmers, He agreed, by 
télephone, to reach my chambers early that aftemmoon. 
He turned up very a00m after oy return from lyach, As 
readily a3 in the case of the girl he admitied what he 
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had dane, and said be had considered marrying Gladys, 
but had pot been sure it was the beat thing to do. He 
was sure his father would object—and it was evident that 
be feared rather than respected his father. He was very 
firaightiorward abort it. I was favorably inpressed with 
hon. 

Because I had several pretaing appomtrients, I finally 
asked the lad to sit down in one corner of the mom LIL 
I could tal with kim further. 

At three o'clock, with the boy still there, the door of 
my room burst open, and io rushed John Chalmers, white 
bot with rage once more. Fe bod worked himself nearby 
mite a fit by contiogpous Inooding over the ontrage that 
had been dont to his datighter, 

Yeu were nok due here wll four o'clock, Mr. Chal- 
mers," I said rather sharply; for a meeting of the father 
and son was the last thme [ had conteorptated at that 
time. 

“T thought you said three," he answered, “Amvway, 
here I am; aod [ want to know what you aré going tp de 
with that young scoundrel These danmed seducers ought 
to be burned alive. And he's going to get what's coming 
to him if I bave to fix bim with—” 

Just then I sew the boy get up, white and irembling. 
“Faiher he erled. “You don't woderstand.” ; 

Chalmers whirled and faced bis son in astonishment. 
‘What are you domg here??? 

“T came about the case.” 

“The case!” anapped the father. “I'll take cere of 
the case, You leave that to me.” Theo he looked at his 
aon sharphy. “Aut what de you know about Ite” 

“You're being too hard on oe, Father,” said the boy. 

Jebn Chalmers turned to me in bewilderment. “What's 
he driving at?” be asked. 
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FT motioned toward the door with toy bead, and the bey, 
thankiuliy enough, IT euess, slipped ont of the room. 

Then I tumed oo Jobn Chalmers and let fim have the 
truth, for once in Bis Life, without gloves, “Now,” I con- 
duded, “you left bere this morning more than half de- 
termined on a kifling if T didn’t lend mysell lo the revenge 
you sought. On your return you found your son, who 
has dooe the very thing for which you want te shat 
another man’s eon, and 2 boy no worse that he Is, I 
didn’t arrange this meeting between you and your son. 
Tt happened becatse you came early.—Now figure it ont 
for yoursel—. Tf you are right, and if Al#ng ts the pemedy 
for these two situations. begin with pour own son, whom 
you have brought up with such care, and who, judged 
by your standards, 15 a villainous seducer, but by mine is 
a mighty fine lad who fe the victim of your metheds of 
child training, and whe now stands ready to shoulder the 
responsibility for his mistake—and yours, Or perhaps 
you prefer that I should send both of these boys to the 
penitentiary for life, But I don't think that is the 
rétiedy.”* 

I slepped to the door and recalled the boy, and ex- 
plained to him how the meeting hac happened—while His 
father stood and glared. Is 4 long story, but it con- 
cluded there in ihe privacy of my chambers as the boy 
half hysterically blurted out: “What shal I do? I'm 
realy to do whatever pou think T ought 19,” 

"Marry herl You've got toe now!" showled his father. 
And then burst inte a flood of invective which showed 
that the poetic justice of the situation had taught him 
little, 

al | TmAITF her," said the bey. 

As he left John Chalmers turned to me, with 2 gesture 
nf despair, "J give up,” be said. “I thought I knew 
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my own children; bot I don't—You'd better take charge." 

“Send your daughter to me." I said, “Let's clear that 
tp first.” 

Wheo he left it seemed to me that his bulk didn’t 
Toom quite so large as it had. “P'l] send ber," he said, 
thoughtfully, almost. tearfuliy. 

She came the next day. Like the son, she was a splen- 
did example of modero youth—and very mach a credit 
both to her burly father and to the stlrring age that had 
produced her, "What my father probably didn't tell 
you, she said, “was that we are Roman Catholics, and 
that he can't idlerate the nethon of my marrying a Protes- 
tant. I love the father of this child I am going to have, 
and I wanted to marry bim. But father forbade tt, and 
said I was under age—and that was why we took matters 
inte cur own hands.” 

When I next say Jobn Chalmers J said, “There is oo 
peed af toy making a decision In this case. You decided 
it yourself yesterday when you said to your som thal he 
should marry his sweetheart. It works both ways.” 

He shook his head subbornly, like an angry bull, “This 
is different,” he snorted. 

“Suppose we submit the question to your religious ad- 
wiser," I suggested. To this be consented, pradgiogly. 

When the priest heard the story be considered a mo 
ment tm silence. At last he locked at Joho Chalmers. 

“They should be married,” he said, “by a civil cere- 
mony.” 

With that Mr, Chalmercé pave in, and [ married them. 

What was suppeted to be a wedding trip was spent by 
the bride in & maternity hospital in a distant city. It was 
the intention that later the couple should go through the 
foro of adepiing tbe baby; but it died. 

Clifford Chalmers proposed marrigge to Misa Threer, 
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But ske refosed him. I sent her to a maternity heapital, 
and later arranged for the adoption of her chid by a 
couple that wanted = baby end could mot have one of 
ther own. Hater she mertied another man, and um 
bids fair to live happily ever after unless some old harridan 
ef ber acguainiance finds out by ateident about ber 
“pal” 

Her relusal ta marry the lather of her child seco to 
me highly significant of the change which ty coming In 
these matters. Tt was 4 typical thing for a member of the 
younger generation to do. Io former days the girl al- 
wars Bocepied marrizge in such situations thankfully. 
Any otber course, in conditions under which women were 
hel plats depeodeois, meant destrotticn. But Lines lave 
Changed. This gir] delighted me by sweeping aside the 
IsuA) Aypocrisies and pretenses wiih fine courage, when 
she paid: 

“It was at a mistake, but aa much my fault as Clii- 
ford'’s, just fiity-fiity you see, when it happened. He 
really loved me, TI am sure; and [ thought I loved him 
Now I know I doo't, oo, 1 don't ve him any fore and 
IT won't marry him.” In other fords she abjectert to 
faking @ mared prosutute of berself. 


CHAPTER 24 


I need offer no apology, I Dope, for stringing together 
thease stories a4 they occur to moe. A story Ia ike own good 
excuse; and these experiences from real life convey in 
the form ef action the human shje of the ideas T have been 
getting downo, Tt ig impossible to have contact day after 
day with people whose lives are 2 snarl and 2 tangle with- 
oot fmding out whet it is that makes the snarl aod the 
tangk. What I have discovered & that many of our 
pocial traditigns are simply a poottaled trap ioto which 
peonle walk before they know the thing is there. To 
put it differently, the evil is a dotble one. It consisia 
first in the ignorance and bad educalion which keeps 
people irom thinking slraight; and secondhy in certain 
inyeasongble, inherited social restraints which are enough 
to drive even informed and educated peaple into a stale 
of mind where shight thmking is next to impossible, even 
for them. The effect of all this on the umthmking and 
totraioed miods possesseat by gs per cent of the race 
roay be conjectured . 

Eeep this in mind while I tell anther stary, the story 
of the Koudenhoffen baby. 

A litte white gird, Gye years old, goiden-haired, blite- 
eyed, Was Playing in one of the outlying etrects of Den- 
wer; a street of tumbledown, ramshackle, wipainted 
howe: occupied by negroes. 

A white woman passed that way. She was gray-haired, 
well to do, snd had been active im soctal werk. She wae 
tech interested In negroes. The sigh! of this apparently 

zor 
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white child playing in the heart of a negro quarter, there- 
Tere, gytéested bet atléention at once. 

She stopped and emiled down at the child. “Whose 
Tithe girl are you?" abe asked. 

“Abo Mammy Fink's litt gist," said tie child; and 
ber wotds, ber accents and all were a precise duplica- 
tpn of Hhose of the pickaninnolea that swarmed in that 
Etreet. 

Jest then = portly negro woman, with broad, black 
heavy features, appeared at the doorway of the nearest 
howe, Apparently she had overbeard the question and 
was enraged by tt. “She's my chile, she 6," she said 
coming teticlogly forward. “An' I don’t stand for no 
white folks comin® here to mess up in my affaira. Flossie,” 
taking the lite girl's hand with a gentleness quite at 
vanance wilh hor Mmaonoér toward the uoreeleome visitor, 
“vou tome Inside.” 

Whereupon, with a final glare she withdrew, siamming 
the door with dectino, 

The social worker came to me. “Tt be oo place for 
that child to be,” she said. “She is beautiful, and evi- 
deotly white. There # something wrong sotewhert. 
The place where thete people live is a shanty town, chee 
to the rallroad tracks and the freight yards. ‘This child 
should not be Left there. I hope you will have the case 
invesUated.” 

T seot an officer to make inquiries. From the negro 
woman he eocountered angry defance. The child, she 
ingisted, was hers: and when the question of color came 
up, she pointed triumphantly to bec Lotband, wha was 
a light-haired, fair-skinned white man, dover of & mov- 
ing van, 

The oeighbors testified that the child had heen with 
Mammy Fink since her birth: and that she hed been 
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kept secluded in or close to the house till recently, when 
ber demand fer playmates had resulted in ber being 
Permitted to go out onto the street. 

The further the inquiry went the more questionable 
Mammy Fink's story looked. At last, on the strength 
of a pelilion of dependency I summoned the child and 
her reputed mother to court. When the two of them 
walled in, with a cloud of their dark-colored friends, it 
Wat a scent dramalic enough for a Eugene O'Neill 
play. 

The wegra woman was a typical southern Mammy, 
corpulent, big-bosomed, round faced, a dark mulatto. I 
Knew the type fram memories of my own childhood, and 
my heart went right out to Her when she marched in 
there like an aomy with banners, ready, obviously, to 
defend her awn with her very liie—bul beset, witha, by 
a deadly fear of the Law, ag represented in my—as I 
hope not too forbidding presence. She was leading by 
the hand a tiny, fair-skinned, flaxen-baited sprite, beauti- 
ful and dainty a5 4. Dresden doll. 

Tostanily the woman burst into a viclent, bitter, and 
excited telling of her story. Negroes often have a pature! 
dramatic gift; and as that woman stood there, ber rich 
voice booting through the room, I thought T would have 
liked to see her on the stage. 

The gist of it was that the child was hers, and that 
white folks had no cight to take it from her. I ques- 
tioned her geothr and at length. The fact that bath 
Mam Fink and IT bad come originally from Tennessee 
helped greathy in winning ber confidence; and though it 
cost mt a great deal of tactful effort, expanded in several 
more interviews, 2 Lnally got a coal story—the truth this 
timne—out of Mammy Fink. 

Mammy Fink bar had o lively past. She was a ver- 
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satile and energetic personality. One of the things she 
had Jong tried her hand at was midwifery. In that ca- 
Pactty she had made the acowsintance of certyin purses 
of the sort whose business hovers on the line belween the 
legal and the Ilegal. Sometimes, where concealment was 
desirable, little Jifeless bodies that bad come into the 
Rodd wee browebt by such “nurses” io Mammy Fink 
to dispose of; and she burned them io her stove —Mark 
the fruits of fear, 

Ome night, long after midnight, a knock sounded at the 
door, Mammy Fink, always oo the alert for such knocks, 
opened the door and admitled a curse who carried stil] 
another of these tiny bundies in her arms. The bundle 
wae Wrapped in gudmytacking, “This child is dead,” 
said the nurse. “Get rid of it” 

She left, and Mammy Fink prepared to iheew the 
bundle fate the fire. Suddenly she beard a faint scond, 
the ay of a newborn child. She took off the wrapping. 

“Dat wan't no dead chile,” she told me. “It wag a live 
chile; but the life in it was Jus’ a spa'k, a dying spa'k. 
Dat baby was bloe and stiff, like a dead rat. I couldn't 
iay it down for it to die; 2 couldn’: leave it there that ‘er 
way, J tuk it up; I put it on my bosom; [ warmed it 
back to life: an’ it lived. ‘Cept for me there wouldn't 
been no chile. I put de bref of life into it. I guy it 
Ife like T had borned it. It's mine lite I had borned it; 
and white folk ain't got oo claim on it.” Her voice rose 
te a passionate shriek as she went on with ber plea, “Dey 
said tt was dead fur dey done brought it ter me same a3 er 
dead rat; I got to thinkin’ that night that I'd keep that 
chik. So I did. E kep' it, I raised it. I didn’t Jet no 
one Se It more T could help. I didn't know where jt 
come from, but I knowed white folks dido't want it, 
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and that I did. Now oo prym’ white folky is goin’ to 
that chile ‘cept over oxy dead body, T'se goin’ to 
Seen ber, and she’s goin’ to grow up path mt to be a 
a white lady, Dse taisin' her to be that.” 

1 let bee get it all of ber ample chest, She told me 
her story many thes over: and while she told it [ thought 
hard. Jt was plain that the child was of more impor- 
tance to her than if it had been her own, If cruelty could 
be avolded in this dificult situation I wanted to avoid 
it: and my bope was that it wasn't simply one of those 
Gordian knot: that have to be cut. 

“Mammy Fink,” 1 said at last, “you don't want your 
love for this littl girl bo work an injury ta her. If she 
ie golog to be a grand white lady a5 you hope, she ought 
to be brought up among people af ber own race. Now 
soppast I could And a white family thal would adopt her 
—if we can't find ber rea! mother. Perbaps—* 

But 4 food of tea, mixed with wails aod groans inter- 
copied me. 

“Listen, Mammy Fink," I went on. “We could pick 
someone who would ket you visit her. Perhaps wa could 
even find someone who would let you take care of her. 
I let you help out in making 2 choice, and we can sorely 
find semeone who would suit ya." 

At [ast, in spite of the gbviows agony io ber own heart, 
she acknowledged that the thing L poopesed mould be 
best for the child. Having brought her to that T asked 
her if there Was any way of tracing the child's mother. 
She didn’t want the child's mother traced, and was jealous 
ad this suggestion in an instant. Bul finally she gaye me 
the name of the nurse who bad brought ber the baby, 
and I gent for the nue, 

The ours proved to be one of those fox-faced, quiet 
women who say little, and seldom offer you the troth 
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gratuitously,—the kind that gre a link between the upper 
and the woder world. They are silent partners to the 
shady segment of the medical profession who perform 
abortions, take “confidential cazes,” and blanket a multi- 
tude of miquites by means of medica! certificates ob- 
tained the devi kogers where, 

The nuree had in her house, which was near the home 
of Mammy Fink, two rooms in which she took confine- 
ment cases that wanted, iar ote reason or another, to 
awold the Ught. 

One day, five years before, a gin of twenty had come 
to her to arrange to de taken into one of those two recm. 
The girl evidently head money. She wore expensive 
gowns, and she was beautiful. She gave the notce of 
Adams, and a telephone number which proved to be that 
af one of our leading hotels. 

Within a fect days she was settled in the nurse's home, 
She was not happy. She appeared to be going throegb 
a great ments! struggle, and wept A great geal. She 
expressed the hope meny iimes iat both ahe and her 
haby would die. 

When the gitl’s time care, the note called in a phy- 
tician with whom she drove a pretty conslant Lrade. After 
the child was born its mother begwed the doctor to tell 
hec that ber child could mot live. As the child was very, 
very weak be did better than that: Considering it as 
good 28 dead, he told the mother that it was dead. 

“Thid you tell Mammy Fink the child waa dead?" I 
asked the ours. 

“T gay have done sa," she pak. “I thought it was.” 

From the oircs# 3 got the nate of the physician, and 
summoned him. He wat a very setdy, shabby, gray- 
haired sort of person with “fallure” written all over him: 
—about what I bad expected, 
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Ves, be remembered the case. He had been certain 
the child could mot live, and bad told the nurse so. He 
lad taken it for granted that if it did live, the nurse 
would take care of it, and bad mot concerned himself about 
it Juriber, Later the norse had told bim the child was 
deat. The woman he saw only 6 fee times. She bad 
pad ber bill in cash, and as no birth certificate nad had 
te be filed, he did oot even know her name. 

Oo the register of the hotel we found the name of 
rg, Adams, but that led to nothing, The nurs, how- 
ewer, began te réteniber things. She recalled finding in 
the baggage of “Mrs. Adams" a smal] apron with a name 
oo it. She thought the name was Koudenboven or per- 
haps KRoudenbotten. 

By this time the mystery of Mammy Fink's baby bad 
begun to interest the newspapers, which spread the story 
far and wide, with a picture of the child. One paper 
mentioned that the name might be Koudenhoven, or 
pétsibly Koudenhoiien. 

In the meantime several first-rate families in Denver 
had offered) to adept the child. Fram among these, after 
pouctiliows consultation with Maromy Fink, I selected 
the minister of one of our churches, wham I had found 
to be particularly kind in his attitude toward Mammy 
Fink. He told her that che could see the little girt when 
she liked, and could come and work in his home if che 
wished. Indeed he would adopt Mammy aa well aa the 
baby. She azsented io this, the papers wert made cut, 
abd all parties concerned had gethered to go through the 
legal formalities of adoption. I bad indeed picked up 
my pen to sign the papers when suddenly the doors af 
my chambers buret viclenily open, and there stood a 


woman, pale, hysterical, agitated. “It's mune, it's tune, 
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it has come back from the grave,” she cried. “lt bas 
come back from the grave.” 

She dropped a littl: suit case she was cacrying and 
ran forward io me. “You have my child," she said. 
“My child—my child, I know it" In ber band she 
Clitched a fragment of newspaper that saficienth ¢x- 
plained where she hed gotten her informating, 

Tt was several minutes before she became quiet engtigh 
to talk. counected!y. Finally, however, abe told her story. 

“T was always good,” she said. “I was a good girl, 
I don’t know how it happened. He had promised to 
marry met, but it wat not LD three months before it was 
time for my baby to be born that he Eept his promise. 
T was bis wife, but T linew that would net save me from 
becoming the talk of cur oeighborhood. Ny family are 
deeply religious; and my mother had offen told me that 
any go who went wrong had committed a mortal sin 
IT was afraid it would kill ber if she ever found out about 
me And so 7 decded to come away, and I told my 
mother thal I had gone to visit a school chum. 

“Before my baby was bom I prayed that it would die. 
I thought that would be the best thing for it, since it 
had Beto conceived fn sin. When the doctor sax] it was 
dead I was thankful. 

“T went back to my huthand, and no one Loew what 
had happened. Eut one night I had a dream In it my 
baby came to ma and said, T am not dead; some day 
you will be sorry.’ T told this dream to my hushand, but 
he laughed at it and called it a fancy. We never had 
andther child, chough we wanted children —_ 

“Tro years later I dreamed again about my baby. 
She was growing up now, ad was beautiful After that 
L dreamed of ber continually, She grew up in my dreams, 
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and [ cried with longing for her. And always [ wondered 
if she was realty dead. 

“One day there came a letter to my busbaod. It was 
pottoatked Denver. I néver open bis majl, but 7 did 
open that letter—-I don't know why. Inside of it was ths 
newspaper Clipping, with the picture of my child, and I 
Strepmed, ‘lt lives; it lives!" 

"With ft was a letter—ihis Jeiter.” 

Here she placed whe ietter in my hand. it was a 
Tusiness lever from a traveling man; and it bore a 
Poétecript: 

‘Sd man, there 1a a fuony case in thie town abaut a 
very beautiful child. Of course, ugly old mug, it don't 
look anything like you, but the name Jooks funny, E 
Hever Loew but one Kordenboffen, and you're iL Say, 
in this one on you?" 

The woman went on with ber story, “ZL hurried to my 
husband's office, ‘You see,’ T said, ‘Il was right, It Is 
eur child." 

“You must tell your mother what has happened,’ he 
said, ‘and then take the first train for Denver." 

"T tad my mother, [ took the train, and I am here. 
T want ty child.” 

While Mrs. Koudenbofien was talking [ bad forgotten 
in my astonishment to send aut word that the littl girl 
was to be kept qui of the room; and at this moment, a5 
luck would have it, Mammy Fink and ber ttle charge 
appeared at the door. Instantly the woman rushed to- 
ward the little girl, coving aut “I am your mother] Tam 
your mother” 

Whereupon the child cttered « piercing scream, clumg 
to Mammy Fink, and burst into tears, crying, “You can't 
have me. You're oot my Mamma, This i: oy Mammal 
Marama, Mamma, don't let her take mae|" 
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Mammy Fink said opthiog, but whal she did was an 
evetul. She thrust the child behind her, and stnod, ble 
mmms akimbe, looking at the strange wornan as ff she 
would eat her. 

“Vou nasty, lowdown white gal," she said, seddenly 
Boding ber woogue, “Tannin” about and doin’ as you please; 
you wanted this chile to be dead, an’ she's dead to you, 
Z'd give her to goybody before I'd give her to you, The 
Judge won't let you bave ey chile.” And Mammy went 
oo with auch fury of denunciation as I have seldom 
heard. 

The mother fell on her knees before the sogry oegress 
ecreaming, “CT was afraidt I'm ont bad! Please kt met 
teil you) «They sat i was dead|'" 

In the meantime people were rushing in, alarmed by 
the screaming; and the child was clinging to Mammy Fink 
and adding to the uproar. It took me some time to quiet 
them down; and when IT had them so thet they would 
listen, I gad that nothing could be done one way or the 
other ti! the mother's story had been investipated. After 
that we would see. OF course that didn’t satisfy anybody, 
but they couldn't object to it, and it gave me a much 
needed spell for getting my breath. 

Investigation established later that the mother’s story 
Was true and that she could give her child a good home. 
Then I began te work on Mammy Fink. I conferred 
with the twa women together, as they faced each olber 
across nity desk, sometimes glaring at tach other, some- 
times Weeping jn sympathy with each other. It was a 
stormy business. Bul gradually Mammy ylelded. 

At first Mammy Fink refused bitterly to accept the 
$2,000 settlement that was offered her. “You can't boy 
my chile,” she said. Bot at last she accepted on the 
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uitterstanding that she waa to be allowed to visit tha 
lithe girl. 

Then came the task of reconciling the child in her 
tacther, who bad o¢ wofortunately frightened ber. That 
took days. Aut Goally the ideg “took”; and one day she 
slipped (rom my Enee and ran to her mother. And that 
wes that. 

Today the child is a sckoolgil in a mid-western city. 
Her condection with Maron Fink is apt wholly severed, 
because Mammy afill frequently visits her “chile.” Soe 
day Flossie will marry and bave babtes: and I like to 
thik of Mammy Fink a5 their purse. 

As to the moral of this tale, T have already stated it, 
Fear of 8 social disgrace she did nol merit drove Mrs. 
Eoudenhbofien, in self defense, to expedients which finally 
Tesulted in am incredible mess of coincidence and con- 
fusion, § Thousands of Mrs. Eoudenboflens do the same 
kind of thing from the same kind of motives. Meat of 
these never get Foumd ot; they take the chance and 
pull throgh. The small oomber who do get found out 
wualy face ruin and social disgrace, at?! take refuge 
from that ip measures that range from suicide to a staical 
soreptance of the monctrous penalty imposed by “good” 
people on auch offenses againmtt the social code. Only 
by a mitacle did Mra. Koudenhotien’s tangled affzira get 
straightened out, and only such a social instritment as 
the Juvenile Court of Denver could hayes helped ber. 
Ordinary court methods in disposing of such cases would 
have destooyes] the happiness of everybody concerted — 
I repeat, therelore, that our sex taboos, saturated as they 
are With superstitions, are a trap that destroys human 
happicess. They are moo more rational) than were tho 
Salem wiich-bhangings, and they work out to a perfectly 
Jogical conclusion in the occasional tar-and-feathering 
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practices of he Eu Elux Kian when it deals with persony 
of whose morale it does oot approve. Society applies 
aome kiod of tar and feathers to all women who violate 
its sex code, Tt in tine we ce-appeaised that code and 
found & more rational way to treal those whose natural im- 
pulses Lead therm to violate ft. Mrs. Koudenhoffen would 
wot have made her first mistake bad she been differently 
eductted: and she wold tot have trade malters worse 
by her desperate concealment of the troth had she oot 
beeo driven mad bay Fear. Fear of whatr Fear of a 
social superitition, @ Fear exacth parallel to the Fear 
which must have powsessed those poor women convicted 
of witchcraft in Salem, They knew they were not 
witches; bit bow could they prove it to that beasthr 
monster that held them in its grip, mad with an jpnohte 
bellef which Dlasphemously claimed sanction and approval 
fren Get Himself, Religion—the theological kind of 
religion—did that, in a Christian comenunity, among peo- 
Ble who Knew by rote, though not by heart every word 
that Jesus ever uttered. Wirs, Koudenhoffen knew phe 
wasn't bad: but the same moceter thet used to hunt 
witches would baye bunted her hat # found ber out, and 
would have been a8 deaf io the voice of reason in dealing 
with ber. The only difference would have been that it 
would not have destroyed her body. I[t would merehy 
have applled 4 hot iran to ber soul, 

T cannot se that the one kind of soperstition ds any 
lest Joathtore and ignohle and unworthy of reasoning 
beings than the other. I cannot see by what mght we 
Flume ourselves with the bellef that we have ceased from 
eur witchhuotmg, But I think we might cease from it. 
Indeed, I think we will, Modern Youth may bring about 
the change; Modern ¥Yotth which lauchs so shocking 
igi] when ite elders talk of Witches! Ad yet Youth 
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alone is net enough. The wiadem, the experience, the 
caliton pf Age gare aiso needed. But there is no room 
for its comervative stupidities. If those stupldities per- 
sist, Age can cootibute nothing but fresh trouble, and 
Youth will have oo choice byt to go forward alone 
and take its chance over this admittedly perilous path 
withot 3 guide. That, indeed, is what 11 is already 
doing. 


CHAPTER 25 


Ome of oy reasons for writing this book is that I think 
the way to come at the truth of theee matters fs through 
a free disctssion of them. [t fn’t necessary that every- 
body should be night, but it is mecetsary that everybody 
sould talk, and tatk freely, if we are ever to develop a 
sane public opiaion #bout anything,: At present we do 
aot discuss 964. morality-——at any rate we don’t discuss it 
with candor, 2nd we question ihe morals and the intent 
of those who do. Tl a mean way of thought. Look at 
it bard, Reader, and you will perceive that you are tace 
to face with the meanest, vilest, most cowardly thing on 
earth, Superstition! 

The first thing tp admit and recogntze is that there is 
fothing 4 be teorid that is oot a Icgitimate subject for 
honest discussion—yes, even for dishonest discusson. I 
wmowldn't shackle any kind of discugsign whatever, T'd 
leave the truth te survive by ita own strength, a il in- 
faliibly will. 

At prééent our ootion of preserving what we think to 
be the truth ic te gag all who don't think it’s the truth. 
We win our arguments by forbidding argument. We 
combat anarchism, socialism, bolsheviem, birih control 
and the tke by forbidding people to discuss them on street 
comers or in cellars and atticg. The churches uséd to 
win their argoments against athesm, agnosticism, and 
other burning issys by burning the ism-ists, which Is 
fine proce that thera & a devil but hardly evidence that 
there iz a God. 

What an amazing state of mind! Suppoee the churches, 
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for instance, initead of trying their dissenters for beremy 
would, as some of them have already dene, dpeb their 
pelpits to honest thoughl, and give H a chance heside 
the often dishonest thought to which some of them now 
five the right of way. Suppose they opened their doors 
as freely Lo auch thinkers as they now open Lbem bo men 
who are awa, like a “fired” jury, to uphold given sets 
of theological prepositions, set forth in ex parte state- 
menis and ditingenuous half teuths,--what interesting 
Pisces our churches would be. How much teligion they 
woud have and how litte theology. How much light 
they tight produce for the guidance of the world. What 
a moral force they would become! 

Ti such were the case there would be less hostility 
agamst Birth Control and other eolightencd movements. 
The opponents of Birth Control certainly have a perfect 
Tight to their views, Those who oppose it on the gmund 
that it is forbidden in revealed religion, bave a right to 
dose, But they sre not content to let thelr presentaiion 
of what they consider the truth survive by its own ex- 
ecllente—if it can. They want tp tam rt with the belp 
of the law down the throats of other persone who refuse 
voluntarily to accept it, This is all very enterprising and 
étnergeéetic, of rourse—byt it is hardly an ethical way to 
apread the Truth, particularty in the name of ihe Man 
of Nazareth, who would never countenance such methods. 

Let mnt pause at this patot to make myself very clear 
on one matter. The thedngical oppesition—I do not call 
it religious oppositien—to Birth Control has come from 
Protestant churches as well as from the Roman Catholic 
Church, The treton I emphasize this here is that I 
don’t want the references I havt made te certain Roman 
Catholic women lo be interpreted 23 a shalt aimed in that 
direction. Those of my readers who are famitiar wich 
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my recent collision with the Ey Flux Elan in Denver 
will already know that I consider the “zoo per cent 
Amenicankm" attitode toward Roman Catholics—not to 
mention Jews, negroes and sliens—to be a yellow sireak 
in Ge national life, a streak so yellow that 2 sane yellow 
dog would be ashamed 10 on it. 

And vet, perhaps I put il too strongly. Perbaps in 
pulting it that way I am permutting soyself a spasm of the 
wary epitit of intolerance I denounce. One must be onx- 
erate, even toward the Klan. Many well-intentioned and 
miskd people belong to it because they doo’t see the 
underlying meaning of it, When I stop to think, I know 
that impatience, anger, and judgment are wrong, I would 
fain discipline myself even to a point where I might be 
truly tolerant toward the mistaken apiit of organized 
intolerance itsell. 

T have ep added reason for harboring the kindest 
thoughts towards the Roman Catholic Church, even when 
I find myeell obliged to iake issue with cerlaln of Ibs 
teachings—particularhy on the subject of Birth Contral, 
with regard te which its clergy put up a united opp 
ation. That reason is that the Church of Rome aeeo- 
clates iigeli in my mint with many warm and Lreasured 
memories, 

Some OF my oat valued friend ate Roman Catho- 
lich, My mother, a convert, was buried in that Iaith. 
T goce studied at Notre Dame University; years after- 
wars Canding! Gibbons there cotferred an honorary 
degree upon me; and they have such affeclion and re- 
gard for me there that ory picture bangs, rightly or 
wrongly, ampag the pictures of thet: worthless, 

My father was at first a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. (ine of my earliest recollections of 
him is In a surplice, acting aa lay reader. But be was 
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a “bigh churchman,” and the Oxford movement, led 
by Newman and olbers, carded him over into the Church 
cE Rome, After that I was brought up in his faith, and 
remgiord there tiJl he died. 

When 1 was fourteen I jeit Notre Dame and attended 
the Bapost College at Jackson, Tennessee, where I was 
born, Here and during earlier periods of my childhood 
T came woder the influence of my Welsh grandmother, 
who had been brought up in the faith of Joho Wesley. 
She was an Intense Methodist of the old South. 
Then too, came the influence of the blood of my Scotch 
Covenanter ancestors on the side of my North-of-Ire- 
land Scotch-Inah Presbyterian grandfather, with whom 
mach of my beybood was spent, That must bave spoken 
within me also. Al acy rate, I suppose it was only nat- 
ural that FY should return te the Protestant faith of my 
forebears, as I did io my early young manhood by uniting 
with the Methodist Church, 

Eut ta came back to Lhe point at issue, Birth Cootral. 
Ome of the clearest and most decisive utterances I have 
Sttn againsl artificial contraception and in support of 
the view taken by many fundamentalists, Catholic end 
Protestant, comes {rom Cardinal Hayes. Here il ia: 

“Children troop down from Heaven because God wills 
it... . He blesses at will some homes with many, others 
with few or nove at all. They con jn the one way 
ordained by His wisdom. Woe to thease whe degrade, 
pervert, or do violence to the law of nature as fixed by 
the etemal decree of Ged Himself} Eveo though some 
Tittle angels in the fleeh, through the moral, mental, or 
physical deformity of lhe parents, may appear io the 
eye hidenus, misshaped, a blot on civilized society, we 
Past HOE loge sight af this Chostien thought, that under 
and within suck visible maliormation there lives an im- 
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mortal scul te be saved and glorified for ali ¢temity 
among the blessed in Heaven.” 

That, I think, fs a fine and clear statement of the point 
of view of those who believe artificial contraception to 
be a sinful frustration of God's purposes. Bul to me 
it dots nat seem logical To me it seeme that those who 
are guilty of bringing deformed or perverted children 
inte the world have, to paraphrase the words of Cardinal 
Rayes, degraded, perverted, aml dene viclence to the law 
of nature az fixed by the eternal decrer of God Himself, 
Tt seema to me also that many such persons have per- 
mitted then theological bellels bo do away with their com- 
Thao scree, 

The logic of the view 50 admitably expressed hy Car- 
dinal Hayes is that abstmence from intercourse, which 
is the one contraceptive countenanced by those who op- 
pect artificial contraception on theological grounds, blocks 
and prevents the ¢ntrance of children into the world much 
more efiectively than Uhe wie of artificial contraceptive 
devices, and must, therefore, also constitute a frustra- 
tion of the purposes of God_ 

But according to that way of reasoning every trick 
and device by which man makes, for his own advantage, 
alterations in the course and common effect of vatural 
law, is a “Frostration” of Ged's purposes. It tint “nat- 
ural" The steam engine, by which we attain speeds which 
God cleady didnt intend w to make, since He didn’t 
give us wings, is am exatiple of this, It isn't natural. 
Neither is a surgicel operation. There are plenty ol 
religious people today whe think the probimgs of science 
inte the secrets of ogture are a cin against God lor the 
reasoo that if He had intended us to know these things, 
He would have revealed them—in the Bible, perhaps, 

This whole way of looking at the matter seens to me 
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Impewihie, (Cardinal Hayes himself would not hald it 
with cegerd to most of the Inventions by which nan iti- 
proves his lot. Hy what logic then does be, and those 
who are of his way of thinking, draw an arbitrary line 
in these matters, apd authoritatively say of this, “God 
intended men to work cut these new inventions and dis- 
coveries; and they art pot a Frustration of Hig purposts 
bot clearly a fulfillment of them"—-while they say ol 
another thing, for which their minis are ese prepared, 
and which infringes on the jealously guarded domain of 
Sex, “God never Intended men to regulate the propaga- 
tion of His ofn species Gy any method save abetinence. 
He chooses the oopber and kind of chidreo we men are 
to bave; He's got it all planed and determing; and He 
certainly will he displeased ff a flea mH aad udsel off 
Ais corefalty formed colcwdation:."—To me such reason- 
ig seeins presumptuous, I can’t see bow a finite being 
can in Ube least digree upect the phuns and wishes of che 
Jofinite Being that made him. I can't see why God should 
heave mtended us fo use our brains and aur common 
septe in doe department of life, and wot bo bese it in an- 
other. Finally I cannot admit thal any man born of 
woman bas either the knowledge or the authority to tell 
ether men, as a statement of ascertained fact, what (od’s 
Fulcpestt are in this or any other matter. I reiuse to 
give te apy mao or bedy of meno the right te form my 
Bpinions far me, to think for me in the slightest degrec. 
But the chucches, both Catholle and Protestant, have 
long claimed that right, that authority, that knowledge. 
By the mornlog paper, for instance, I see that the Board 
of Review of the Protestant Episcopal] Church has pro- 
nounced Brbop William Montgomery Brown a “heretic,” 
Theoretically, at lenst, that sends the good bishop to 
Beil, 
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Tt ie toe that we hed dooe with oar superstitions and 
pueniitie: of thought and tumed cuneehes to the task 
shead—the prest scientific task of regeneraling this race 
along the broad lines of reason and common sense pre- 
scribed by Christ at the Way of Life. 

Tt in aisp time that the American people clearly under- 
stom that just as there has never been a discovery of 
first-rate and cevolutionary importance in medics god 
law that did not have to establish ftself in the teeth of 
practically united apposition from the medical profession 
af the Legal profession, which shaold have been the first 
to gecept new truths, 50 there bast never been a discovery 
of revalutionary importance in science or sociology that 
has not Had ta encounter the qppositign of established 
theclogy. Birth Cootrel is a capital example of this. 

Bo me come back to the question of the Truth, and 
of daring to search for the Truth, whatever betide, until 
we find it. Many of the established fortes in thes coan- 
fry are bending their energies fo the Happression of rane 
sort of Fevta. Tsr't that startling? Most of oor estab 
lished forces have one thing in common: they try to op 
hold one eet of ideas by cuppressing, hiding, or minimiz- 
ing all kteas that run counter to them, J encounter this 
all the time in Denver, god anyour who tics ic tell 
the trath anywhere WO encounter it. This has beep 
true all through history. Perhaps it always witt be true: 
for most of the human race, in the present stage of its 
evolution at least, (hinks in a rut and lacks imagination. 
Aid the jack of imagination ts just anolher name for 
conservatism, 

The organized fortes of society are static That ip 
what they are organized for. That & their funclioc. 
The maintenance of a statk order, a stable order, is ther 
reason for being, aod if the static and stable onler bap- 
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pe to be & Je that makes np difference. It is suffi- 
cient that It be static. 

The Trath? What could an established, wtatic order 
of things care for a thing to Suid, so protean, so elu- 
sive, go difficult to come at as the Truth—save to Lil 
it if possible? 

The Truth ig destructive to things established: every- 
thing we call fired, seltled, and etationary il seeps alang 
before it like so many chips on the surface of a torrent 
that tughes through the Universe—and is the Universe | — 
“The frefh itself is motion,” saye Ousperaky in bis Ter 
fom Organ, “and can never lead to arrestment, to 
the cessation of search, All that arrests the motion of 
Thought is Salee, Therefore the iroe and real progress 
of thought is onhy in the broadest siniving toward knowl 
edge that does oot recognize the possibility of arrestment 
in any fond forms of knowledge at all, The ™raning 
of life is in eternal search. Ard only an that seercé can 
we find anything truly new,” 

"Pasig rei! cried Heraclitus the Greck, oking out 
upon that infinite flood; “All things few!" And thereby, 
if you will, by a divine relativity, he posited his own Saul, 
as it legked out there from the sure-standing watch tower 
of its Being, telling what of the Night. 

Moat of us are afraid of roaring torrents. We want 
to be comfortable. “What will become of clvilization?™ 
wecry. And then we set to work, with dams of sand, 
to stop the flood. 

But I would ont stop it if the mere crocking of my 
Boger would tum the tock. I would not stop it, not 
though I knew it would drown me—which it won't. If 
Trath would drew the world, I say, let it. It isn't 
muuch of a world it such ving waters a5 these won't bucy 

up. 
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But what is Troth? I don't know; Ot I do know 
that such glints as we get of that majestic Face, such 
sums of the Voice as reach us through the whirhrind, 
are the result of oot being afraid, and of talking, think- 
ing, and acting as honestly and stralghtforwardhy a: we 
can. And T don't think that our established hypocrisies 
er unyielding degmas can have spy part io sock a pro 
grat. 

“Ehat the Youth of today makes mistakes distarbs me 
somewhat but oct excessively, Thet it is honest beartens 
and delights ma much. Here it comes, with its automo 
biles, ita telephones, ita folly and its fun, and its open 
end onishamed refusal to bow down to a fot of idols 
made of mud: and tt makes om Hope, 

This revolt of VWeuth, with a eclentific and mechani- 
cally grommded eryilimtion back of it, offers the world 
more bope than anything that has happened in centuries. 
About once in so often, the human race rediscovers Fire. 
This younger geueration, Prometheus-like, gp doing it 
Yu. 

A fend of mine once visited the home of George 
Bernard Shaw in London, Over the arch of the fire 
place in Mr, Shaw's brary, be saw a quaintly phrased 
line which seemed to him so characteristic of Shaw's own 
angle on life that he asked the happy owner of the tine 
ii be would oot give him the Amietican rights to it 

“Tt isn't mine,” said Shaw. “f stole it from an ancient 
Frenchman. Help yourself." 

My Itiend did so. Later he told me the story: and 
when wot long afterward Mrs. Lindsey and myself went 
to England I made wp my mind to see the arch af the 
Shavian Greplace for myself, and, with the cenper’s per- 
mission, apprepriste the pow bwize-stolen treasure. 

But as duck and circumstance would heave it, though 
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we had a delightful visit with Mr. Shaw, it did not take 
Place at his botme. Thal, however, did not prevent me 
from summary shinping the covebed thought across the 
Atlaplic, smoggiing It past the customs—to which it is 
most contrany—and putting it safely over the arch of my 
omn Greplace. There, of an evening, when I alt before my 
hearth, I cead and ponder: 

“THEY SAY—WHAT DO THEY SAY?—LET 
THEM SAY ITIL" 

I have a betief which is part of my religinpn that any 
man who puts that over his fireplace will never lack for 
a fame wherewith to warm hk spirit. 


CHAPTER 2 


Having gone thus far with my subject I wm still com- 
echous of having left much insaid, either for want of 
enace or because it would carry me far afield irom the 
relztively ogrrow subject [C bave chosen, the Revolt of 
Maddern Youth. 

And yet Life i5 a thing so homogeneous that it 5 mot 
poscible completely to isolate such a theme from the big- 
mer chaio of cause and effect of which it is a part. The 
Revolt of Youth needs at least some interpretalion in 
the light of matters with which, superficially considered, 
ik may Been to have Tittle to de. 

For the VYeuth af Today ts the State of Tomarrow. 
What Youth is, and whet Youth thinks, that State will 
be, By the same token, it 4 Dot possible for the Adult 
cf Today te determine in bis own person what the State 
af Tomorrow will be; and yet he can influence its des- 
tinies in a measure, for Tomorrow we are golbered to 
our fathers, to add aur mite of strength to chat dead and 
mighty band of the Past whose tyranny has, in so many 
SISter Ways, Tnade ws what we are, and reaches out 
forever te clutch the very unborn future itself and stran- 
gle its will. 

But is it necessary that we adults of today so wholhr 
Bientily ourselves with that old and tradivien-ridden Past? 
Can we mot start, a9 it were, a New Past which will 
disown and repudiate the shackles am? chains of the 
Old while clinging te those things it offers that are good? 

We can indead| We can let the numbing poison of 
trahonal tradiven stop with m-—the poison that has 

frm a] 
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warped and cramped car past in the racial lie. Ob that 
our Tace might seize upon that traith, and then damn this 
Tribal Tocubus into the limbo of Forgetten Things — 
setting Youth ipee forthwith,—putting into tls strang and 
eager hands the keys of Lift and Death,—saying, "We 
from whote loins you have sprung trust youl Make of 
Farraf a force that shall work for rightecunness, to 
the creation of a new heaven and a new earth. Do it 
in Your own way, and by whatever means may commend 
themselves to you a3 just, right, and able to stand the 
test of use,” 

Thit & the heart of the matter. It is not necessary 
that we should predict and prescribe what the specific 
Plan of action js te be—If we cauld only see thie! TL 
is wot netetsary, I aay, that we sheild dictate that plan 
In any respect, nor that we should Jay upon ft the dead 
hand and the lifeles’ arm of the Past, as we are trying 
comstantly bo de. 

We are not called upon, for example, te say specifi- 
tally what shal] be the future status of marrage; nor 
the standing of “Birth Control: not what is “loate ¢on- 
duct"; not what is the proper length for a shirk: sor 
whether a woman's hair is her gory; nor whether ''damn” 
is a swear word; nor whether abstention from Sunday 
golf constitutes ketping the Sabbath holy; mer what is 
the line between motal dancing and immoral dancing: 
Teor in just what respects individuals are morally haund 
to go the easy dowsward path spontaneously and me- 
chanically followed by unled and unintelligent majorities; 
nor any similar thing. 

All that ig neediul is that by meang of a right svéiem 
ef education, we lay upon the hearts of oor young peo- 
ple the conviction that they have a solemn duty ta be 
good and productive citizens of the world; that we piant 
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io their minds the suggestion, the faith; that ft is their 
momal gesite to be such; that we make it pogaible for 
the Good WH and ihe spontancons Ideallam, which are 
Youth's natural gift from God, to grow umhammered, 
a3 prow the flowers of the field: that we protect them 
from Fear and from the acrefiance of second-hand, stamd- 
ardized, cut-to-pattern thought 23 Irom a plague: thal 
we give them 2 background of essential knowledge which 
withbalds no Fact om the prot that there are things 
which must oot be known or discussed; and, finally, that 
we tench Ene the Art of Living, and permit them a 
philosophy of effort which will carry them through, and 
keep them headed woodering, yet fearless, toward the 
far horizons toe which they oaturally aspire. 

If we can consciously and deliberately bequeath them, 
ta the limit of our ability, an unstinted, ungrudged beri- 
tage of Health, Beauty, Honesty, Fearlessoess, and the 
Enewledge that cath ott Fear, we shall have dont our 
duty by the future and handsomely disewned every part 
of the Past that cannet prove its own finesse to BuTvive 
without artificial rejuvepation at the bands of worried 
conservatives, This we shall bayer toede of our on 
warped minds and crippled bodies a bridge over which 
our children may cross to betler things. More, we shall 
have laid woon the State a benisom that will protect it 
from al! harm, because we shall have placed it, unfear- 
ing, in the bands of Gad, 

These ihlngs are possible, and T think inevitable. But 
the trouble at present is that we are airakd. We can't 
believe that excellent things survive by their own ex- 
eclienee, that necessary things are stronger than our worst 
folie, and that any cged custom gr tradition which 
eaonot stand this test deez not deserve to persist un- 
changed, We lack the faith for believing this. That is 
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why We Teiuse 10 SDCOUrage in Gur young people scum) 
fundamental motives of actlon which they must be free 
to Gse according ta their judgment, even at the cost of 
Ghowiers and mistakes. Rather we inskt on saying pre- 
cisely how they shall use them. I repeat that our fun- 
damental sin i cue lack of faith, We ara idioticalty 
convinced that any departure from ou program, which 
we took second-hand from ea fathers, will destroy the 
world. We don’t realize bow babitully we sist on 
this, even in presemtbiog our on conduct. I have often 
woodered that cur national sense of humor should have 
been so dormant that it kept oght on sleeping while 
Heory Cabot Lodge and his coborts were presenting, 
23 O08 arpmment agalost our participation in ihe League 
al Nations, the fact that Wfatkéngton had warned wa 
against entangling alliances. And yet Henry Cabot Lodge 
was, Jn what seemed to me au evil wey, intelligent. Per- 
haps that was why be vsed such ap argument. 

In my moind at this moment there hever tro pictures, 
two memories, that seem to me admirably to set iorth 
how society, in the interest of many of tts ponvegtjons, 
conti cinots and gold. 

Sonia 5 a Russian girl, gifted with a magnificent en- 
ergy, Doth of mind-and body, She is the kind who ought 
to give the work many splendid babies: and the world 
should be humbly thankful for the gitt. 

Sonia, hecanse she had « fine mind, gradaate! from 
bigh school when she was barely sioteen, and then eo- 
tered a2 oniverstty in euother state, Soon after har 
matriculation a strange allinertt came oppor ber. She went 
io several! phyciciens, but none of them could name the 
cause of the trouble; ate] the rea! couse, which was preg- 
fancy, oever occnted to them. For Sania is net a “wild” 
type. At last one of them gece] EF, and tok) ber; 
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and then Sonia, crazy with fear, tock the first train for 
Denver and came to me. When I suggested takimg her 
father into our confidence she nearly fainted. “He is 
an orthodox Jew,” she cried. “He would disown me 
and cast me out; be would spit when my name was Ten- 
tioned; be would darbid' my lithe brothers and sisters and 
my mother even to remember mel It is [mposelble!|" 

Very well, Sonia,” I said. “Yours will be one of the 
first cases woder the new Maternity Law of Colorado, a 
law which empowers this court to provide money for the 
sapport of your child—tboth before its birth and after.” 

I provided, therefore, for ber to bave ber coniine- 
ment oder condillons that would not betray her to ber 
father. It was difficult, but } managed it. ‘The pext step 
was to get the movey. It was te come [rom a fund that 
had, wittinally, always been in charge of a certain social 
worker, This woman, for the purpose of getting the 
upper hand of me, bad had put [Inte the statute books 
of Colorade certain provisions to the effect that fnan- 
cial ald could not be extended to mothers unless it could 
be shewm that their character was thua and so, that they 
had been in residence so long, etc. She han thought 
thereby te put a spike in ny guns; and she now flared 
up in @ wey which is Common among a ceriain type of 
sociul worker when the question of iilegitimacy is on 
deck, and said, with an air of unconcealed triumph, “I 
will aot give over the required amaunt umtil I bave in- 
vestigated the girl for myself. What is ber name?” 

"Impestible,? I said to ber. “You cant have her 
name. To tell it would be to expose her.” 

“Such girls,” she enapped, putting an indescribable 
venom in ber voice, “deterve if be exposrd.” That, 
nud you, from a eocial worker, whose professed pur- 
pose is to help people. 
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“You will tom over to me that money I require, Miss 
Thorpe," I said. “Fer it happens that you have over- 
looked the fact that the new Maternity Bil says this 
money is providert by the State for the ciadd, wot for the 
feotker, “This girl's character, place of residence, aod 
fod, does nok enter inte the queslion becavee the mooey 
ig not for her." 

On that ground I was able to force her to obey the 
court; amd a fimited sum became avatlable for Sonia to 
administer in trust towaed the support of her baby, 

Never have I seen a human being endure more wretch- 
edness god woe than did that girl in the montha that 
followed. Sonia had ber baby, which we bad to take 
from ber to prevent discovery. Very soon afier she had 
recovered from her confinement, she became seriqusly 
ill, and had to vumderga a major operation, which was 
performed by a physician in oy confidence, “That piri,” 
be said to me, aficrward, "has been through encueh, in 
the way of physical amd nervous straln, te wreck fer for 
&ie. But she’s exceptionally strong, and 7 think she'll 
pull through.” And then be added with sudden fervor, 
“Damm society! Why can't they let her alonel" 

Pretty soo I discovered that since the amoont pre- 
vided by the State for her assistance was nat enough ta 
enablé ber to ceupport her baby, she had in ber despera- 
then figured out a way to plug the cash register in ber 
father's place of business, and to take money item it 
without being discivered, Her fear of soclety and of 
her “respectable and “tooral™ father had driven her to 
that. The result was that later 0 increased the amount 
contributed by the State ta make such thetts ummecessary. 

That's where the cace of Sonia, bounded by society and 
religion, and frantically trying to protect her baby and 
herself, stands now, at the time of this writing. What 
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wil happen iter I cennot predict. I can only cay that 
T propose to stand back of Sonia against these damnable 
Persecations te the last ditch, and that any ait and rom- 
fort I can possibly give ber phe shall haye, Only yes- 
terday she appeared timidly at the court, and asked ta 
ape Ine alone. 

"Ves, child” T sald. “What is it?” 

©] wat blue,” she sak, her eyes filling wlth tears. “I 
just wanted to bear you say it again—that I'm not bad, 
and that things will turn cut all right.” 

So, while I kept a dependency case walting—the case 
ef a mearned man whe dido’t love bts wile and baby 
end dido’t care a whoop what became of then, I talked 
to Sonia, combocted her aa best I could, and sent her 
away only when I saw that the comers of her coouth 
were turmming up metead of down.—lIo a few weeks, 
back she will come for more comfort, Wheat can cor 
sev of her Pecksnill of a father, typical in his “tmorality” 
stammch upbholder of the conventions? Is there any light 
that could penetrate that darkened mind, oc any impulse 
of simple humanity What could enter that barnacle-en- 
crusted heart? Woukd the fact that big own daughter 
bat stolen from his own cash register ic support ber 
baby be anything to bin but fresh cause for offense? 
Have we no sense for the spiritual splepdors of mother- 
hood—aoo ootien of the wonder and the weight of Life— 
that we should behave toward earh other as though we 
really were, aa Dean Siit cynically thought us, a race 
of vermin? 

Ob the pity of it]—I told ane women this story. 
When I had finished ber eyes oarrcwed like the eyes 
of ace. “Ara you sunt,” she asked slowly, “that that 
was. the Brit time; I don't believe if was.” 

“What if it wasn’t?” TI demanded hotly, hardly able ta 
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conceal the rage that rose within me. What I wanted 
to add end didn’t, was, “I have seen Sonia's baby; and 
L tell you she has dune the worid 3 biggtr service than 
dried up old cats like you do in a Lifetome.”—Hiut of 
course I didnt I shut up. 

At the time these things were happening to Soni 
there took place in Denver a aplendid wedding. Money 
flowed like water. The presents to the bride would have 
filkd a store. Thowsands of dollars were speot for fow- 
ers Aloné; and amid that floral profosion the purity of 
the ly was conepicuoue, The wedding took place at 
the church, the bride having said that she would oot 
“feel really married” if it didn't: and all the wealth of 
Denver timed cut te see it, The organ played the 
well-known wedding march. The newepapers played the 
story to the limit under banner heads. It was a5 over- 
flowing with respectability as Somig’s poor litt affair 
with a young man of twenty, married bimgeli and sup- 
porting two children, was wanting In that readily pur- 
chased commadity. 

Boch was the way this society wedding looked on the 
serjace to alt who saw it, and to all who read the ac- 
count of the papers of the pext morning. 

But what J knew, Dy reason of things that had come 
to light In my court, tas that the wher at that wed- 
ding had, on occasions known ta me not jong apo, had 
Intimate relations with certain ick who were present at 
the wedding, and who were shown ty their seats by their 
former paramours. Adéo thet at least one ol those ushers 
was suffering from venereal disease at the time of the 
wedding. I was the coly person m Denver, I suppose, 
outside the parties invelyed, that koew these facts or 
even dreamed then, 

But it was “respectable!” The brida won't have ip 
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have her baby in secret, if she takes to bables instend of 
lapedogs: amy she woot be driven by ber cespectable 
Teatives to theft from her fathers cash register, io order 
to support ber child alter it is born. No father will spit 
when her name is mentioned. She's respeclable| It 
as a Tespectablé wedding! 


CHAPTER 27 


Eeep thoze two stories in tind while I qoote, on the 
subject of “respectable martingr,” the Reverend FL P. 
Schouler, pastor of Trinity Methodist Church, Loy An- 
@des. Mr. Schuler, according to an Assoclated Pree 
Teport, bss recentiy given the California State Board of 
Education something exira lo think about by writing it 
A letter in which he denounced, says the dispatch, “car- 
tain-iftastrated text books on mythology as having a de- 
moralizing influence on boys fod giris.” 

Mr. Schuler attacked me m print not Jong age for 
certain of my views about marriage and the rights of 
unborn childten to be bom instead of being murdered, 
and to be “legitimale™ aftec birth, regardless of every 
partntal Who, What, Why, Where, When, and How. 
Mr. Schuler denounced my views, and accused me of 
favoring Free Lowe —whereupan I protested. He replied 
with the followmg letter: 


“My dear Judge Lindsey: 

PT thank you Jer your very kind Jeller of May 17, 
and in reply will sey that my editorial was based upon 
newepaper clippings which T have in toy potseesion, and 
which undeubtedly placed you in the position of declar- 
ing that society would be forced ta take a different atti- 
tude toward children born out of wedlock and therefore 
toward the necessily of the marriage relation as a pre- 
requisite to respectable birth, etc. 1 read the first arti- 
cle that [I saw concémiog the matter very cantlully, 
and also an extitorial discussion of it by some editor, 

aug 
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whose name I do oct now recall. It seemed io me per- 
fectly clear thal you were taking the position that so 
ety would be forced te modify its attitude toward the 
marriage relation or rather the necessity of the marriage 
relating. 

"T confess thee J cen oo tremendoacly concermed abowt 
thir weave of Ioosemess that Aas At eur coumfry that [ 
possibly was a Littles strong in the editorial which [ wrote, 
and if you feel that I have wronged you in the matter, 
1 will be mighty gtad to do anythiog that is at all right 
in order to put you in the right light before my readers. 
If you will give me a very belief statement of your exact 
position, To will be delighted to publish it. 

“Yours éver, 
“(Signed) BR. F. Scam.” 


The italics are mint.—It is oeedless for me to com- 
ment on the evident courtesy and fgir inteot of the man 
wha wooin that letter, Fut what a pity thal people with 
such big hearts and minds can't go the whole distance, and 
cease trying to tmpose their standards on a future which 
hat a Cighl to make its on. 

Here is coy reply te Mr. Scbuler's letter: 


My dear Mr. Schuler: 

“T thank for your fetter of May arat and wisk to say 
that fury work bas delayed my answering sooner. 

“T am a member of the Trinity Methodist Church 
here in Denver and I have no disposition te promote 
looseness in the marriage relation as ] widerstand that 
relation aod Believe it ought ta be... . 

“T am sure that anycne in the position that I am in 
is much more likely to know society ag it is than the 
average Coinitter in most any church. Therefore, no one 
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could see more of the looseness you refer to, or, I be- 
lieve, bt any mort coboermed about it than I am. It 
ig the eights of tbe child that are involved in that Joose- 
ness Which alas conceret met. J have not any doubt 
at all that there are ten million illegal operations m this 
country every year. I feel that I know positively from 
my expenence bere thal thete are 4 thotsacd in Deiver— 
péerbapé tore. Todo oot propose to see the butchering 
of these unborn childrens go on io the way it is gomg if 
Tecan belp it. It is the attitude of guciety that is largely 
responsitle for the murders and slaughters of innocents 
today. There is a reason for jt—at least I think there 
is, an? IT am going to belp to point it out regardless of 
the misunderstandings of people wha misjudge me— 
some of them Unintentional and some intenwooaly. 
The rights of these childrep aye jst 23 much involved 
as the concerns of morality. 

*T believe we should do te Lhe unborn 29 we would 
have the unborn do to us, If it is necessary, to prevent 
this slaughter of millions of chitdren, that society should 
modify its attitude toward the marrisge relation in order 
to prevent the worst kind of sin, I am io favor of that; 
and IT do believe that sociely will be forced to modily 
that relation to what I comsider veal tuuetinge in order 
to prevent this appalling slaughter. But whatever may 
come m that regard, these mordere] inootents art oot 
responsive for the stupidities and crimes of nur present 
social conditions, atd I do not propete, so far as I have 
anything to do with belping in change vonditiuns, that 
any oné of these Uttle ones shall be made to suffer be- 
cause of the sin, ignorance, or poverty of the parents. 

"T have clten sald te my wile, because of the many 
maauaderstandings which peem to follow any public state- 
ment I make in this regard, that my only hope to be 
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regdhy woderstead Js to write a book on the subject, That 
T hepe sone day to de; but io the meantime I bave ex- 
pressed mayeddi in petoeral terins about 29 well ag the 
SITQALAHL PeETTHiLs. 

“T may say in cooclusion that I have been rather ap 
palled at bow littl the average minister knows about 
what is frequently going on under his nose. I am not 
saying this applies In your own case because I assume 
that you do know; but if you do you certainly know that 
there oust be a great many changes in society before 
we can have the fine morality that ali of os would like 
to have. For po one appreciates ibe sanctity and the 
importance of a home, and the real marriage relations 
that ought to be, more than J do, 

"Again thanking you fpr your kind letter, J am 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“(Signed) Bew 8. Linoszy,.” 


That letter, athough it was hastily dictated amid the 
harasaments of a crowded docket, seems ip me to de 
fre the m5ue: and I don't see bow Mr, Schuler or any- 
body else can walk argued that issue. If those who cling 
te the old order insist on having their way, they have 
te have it by consenting to an evil which is terrible, 
cruel, and murderous beyond words. F hope I shall pot 
be understood a5 favoring any orgy of temual Tirense 
TE T pay that if it came to a choice as between seeing 
every man and wornan in this couctry practicing “Free 
Love," god the saving of possibly twa million unborn 
babies a year by reticving the social preseure of Fear 
which leads to moat shertions, I would choose the for- 
mer of these abominations, particularly if the “Free 
Love” were linked to effective “Birth Control." And 
if it be a choise between tro million abortions and a 
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perfectly possible and sensible modification in our mar- 
nage code, not even remotely akin to Free Love,” then 
the matter dota ok seem to me debatable; and those 
who cling to the old order appear ig me fa be forcing 
en the workd the continuance of a hideous evil waAicé 
wa! confinge so domg ar the prevent arbitrary, Fear- 
riggen sigudords: of sex morality remain unmodified, 
One or the other of these things we mustl chotesr, There 
te mo escape: there iz mo third way. Mr. Schuler and 
those who think with bim are oo the borps of a dilemma, 
To me it seemé amazing that presumably sane people 
can flercely denounte integular and unconventional ex 
conduct, expending their energy on that, and yet remain 
periectly oblivious of the murder of children deprived 
OF their right to be born becatite the parenls, for good 
and sufficient reasons, are afraid to bring them into the 
world. 

As F stated in my letter, 7 am just as much concerned 
about the “wave of Inegeness” Mr. Schuler speaks of 
at he fs. But I am concerned for a different reason. 
Tam concerned with its causes and their removal, TAase 
caer inden aostiy dt fhe rooted coninciion of te ober 
reecration thal rertoin of its castoms and receded fra- 
dienes ort nol conventions, merely, bot uditmate ver- 
fer, What ia making the trouble is the «fort made by 
the adult world te impose this point of view on a Younger 
Generation which questions it, rebels against it, and wands 
to dip its own thinking. 

This unwarranted attempt to place Youth under the 
authority of the Past is causing thousands gf pur young 
people to overshoot the mark of wltdom and moderation 
m their blind plunge away from arbitrary restraints ond 
penalties. Remove the testraints and the penalties, on 
the other band, and permit our beys and girl to make 
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thelr crm under wie counsel, with no savor of arbitrary 
restraint about it: and they will be moderate: they 
will test every Dew ides and new custom with due cat- 
thon and responeibihy. Ff oor conservatives say that 
the young are incapable of wing such freedom aright, 
aid that their search for new things = immoral, dapper- 
ous, and destructive, per se, then I for one feroclounty 
denr it; I deny It on the autbority of a personal expe- 
meoce with yougg people which [ veottre to say bas 
mot been dupiicated by any man in the world. [ am 
Bo armechair theorist. The afirmations of my oppo 
penis, particularly as regards Marnage, emphatically do 
not stand the test of tee—as ant divorce records, our 
mngutssably large abortion figures, and the lives of 
“ruined” girls and “illegitimate” babies, testify. If the 
etighng prachoe! are right, why don't they produce the 
right ied af rut? Why do they bring hel inte 5o many 
lives? ‘The burden of proof fe on those who defend the 
existing order and conden all efforts to chaoge it by 
the use of a littin hoter-sense, 

Agd there iz stil] more to be sak? about “the wave 
of looseness that bas bit aur country.” What does Mr, 
Schuder mean by the “wave of looaeness?" Des he mean 
the temporary and admittedhy unwine extremes of reck- 
less comdtoct op the part of ignorant, cre, woeolight- 
ened and therefor inresponsible young ptople—er- 
tremes for which the arbitrary methods of retrain and 
Prodish secrecy used by our comervative majority are 
responsible; or does he mean simply the detberate de 
Partore from certain conventional standards which be 
aod those who see eye to eye with him, happen to believe 
te be yvelid aod permanent and final standards? Does 
Mir. Schuler not know that be bimself accepts, 45 & Di- 
ter of course in his daily Wie, coatoms which, when they 
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Great establiched themealves, were opposed by the Mr. 
Schulers of that day, oighteous men who were “tremen- 
dowly concemed” about the contemporary "wave of 
looseness"? We've always bad a “wave of looseness" 
Ee dhat senae. Tt fis the wave of change and growth; 
it is the poise beat of the Living God,—coneering whose 
purposes our clergy profess, appareatly without warrant, 
to know = great deal. 

Does Mr. Schuler think the ability of the human race 
te fod God depends on its conformity to a traditional, 
received, second-hand code which happens to have his 
approval and the approval of His genetation, on the 
gio that it is 2 sacred legacy bequeathed by our 
fathers, who got it from their fathers? I deny that such 
a lineage ie any test of Tyrenticth Century authenticity 
or authority. I deny dhat we até Bound, on pain of 
any sort of thealogical dammation, to accept anybody 
else's thoughts, stcund hand, regardless of whether “Any- 
body” be bing or dead. But it is the view, particu- 
larly fmpong many of our clergy, that we are 30 bound, 
and that the past has ewer of a dividely conferred author- 
ity. I bold this to be as fat a superstition a5 the Divine 
Right of Kings; and I predict that it is going to be yet 
fatter. Aleo, C demy that it 6 even remotely related 
to Religion, or to Christianity as it was taught by Jesus, 
vidlator ef the Sabbath and rebel against the established 
order of his day. 

ho,” Moe. Schuler would probably say, “2 think uoth- 
ing so monstrous. You are atteibating to me opinions 
I doo't bold. We certainty have 4 right tu think for 
nuselves in. most matters. Say the things ] maintain 
with respect te marriage are Jad down im black and 
white in the Bible, Jegua said thus and 20 concerning 
marriage, which he plainly regarded a3 a divinely Lnsti- 
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tuted and sanctioned thing.—Besidesa which it m an ob- 
views socia] and econgmic pecessity, as every sensible 
persco knows.” 

Aa to the last Dagree. Dt does appear to be necessary 
Under our present social order. But that doesn't mean 
that we can’t revise it to meet our changing needs. As 
to the question af Biblical authority, thats something 
ele arin. 

Jesuy also paid to tir the other cheek to fim who 
emites you; and to him who steals your coal gre your 
cloak also; and give all that thou bast to the peor and 
fnllow ret; aod jedpe not, a vite ta which many “reli- 
glows" people seem particularly prone. Why do the peo 
Ble who have so much te say about the pronouncements 
of Jesus on marriage have so little to say about these 
other things; and why do they ostracize adulterers while 
they treal envy, hatred, malice, dander, and the like 23 
venial sing?) Since these things are quite as bad 2s adcul- 
tecy, and since their total actual effect on society is con- 
Eiderably tore devastating than all the adultery ever 
commcted, it would seem that these moralists ored to 
Totraduce some sense of proportion, and perhaps a little 
more patity, toto their rather preferential eystem of 
roorality. 

T feel sure that whatever Jesus really said about Mar- 
tiage and Divorce was intended to protect women and 
chidren. Women were in thal day the slaves of men, and 
were citen put away without the slightest cause. Women 
lacked economic opportunity; and their only chaoce 
aqaiost being turned out inte the street with the dogs 
was the tetpect of the man for bis marital obligations, 
Tt f4 trw that the Jews had divorce by mutual consent, 
an arrangement f advocate: bot it is also true thet men 
could get md of their wives when the consent was not 
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mutual; and that the irresponsible tyranny they were 
able to exercise in this connection was a tercible thing, 
In an order where womet were scomomically Independent 
Many of these poseibilities for evil and far helpless mis- 
ery among women and children would be removed, This 
is measurably true today in our civilization, even though 
oor woewn have, a5 yet, ooly a partie! economic inde- 
Pendence. It will Be even truer af more changes come. 

Jesus, then, was dealing wlth comdilions as they were 
in bis day. He was eoocermed with what kinds of con- 
duct were expedient and right onder the order of society 
that be say around him. He would have been the first 
to Teadjust his views under a different order, for he had 
a Vigorous independence of thought and a clarity of in- 
eight from which many of his followers have taken na 
lesson, =I think nothing could Lave grieved bom morte 
than to have foreseen how mifliong of cur superstitious 
and mtellectually enslaved race would later bind them- 
selves cravenly to the letter of his teaching and ignore 
the epirit ef it; and how they would make mere magic 
formulas of hit golden words,—reported at they were by 
men, Who, a4 the record ftself tells, frequently failed 
io grasp his meaning, and read their own canventipnal 
way of thought into it, Time and agaic be tried, some- 
times with ill-concegled impatience, to drive home to his 
genération and to all that should follow, that the letter 
bilieth but the spicit giveth life. Why doo’ we act oo 
this? Why do we leam nothing from big contempt for 
the rigid formulas that strangled society then as now? 
Why da we make insane fortwnias of the very words m 
which be denounced formulas? Will we never learn? 
Are we to Tve forever in this inferno of fear?—Some- 
times when I consider these matters I despair; but in 
more locid and less emotional moments 1 know that 1h 
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race ia winning throwgh; that the leaven is slowly leaven- 
ing the foaf; that the Kingdom of Heaven within 4 
is in truth Eke the grain of mustard seed, and that it 
is growing today, here in this “onaterialztic” age, with 

ing speed. This is an age of speed, even in mat- 
tera of the spirit, 

Let me repeat, then, that Jesus would probably have 
Been the feat pers, bad the matter come to an issue 
in hy dey, to have malotained thet conventional, legal 
marriage wag rock-ribbed, tke the everlasting hills, oF 
eternal, dike Kindness. Far less would he have maintained 
that it must nat be modified to meet those great nece- 
gilies of inoman life which tt was devised 10 serve in the 
fret plate. He didn’t Jay dawn the formed for marriage. 
Tt took Pant, the master thecloglan, to do that. It 
ako tock Faw! to lay down formulas about such can- 
ventional minutle as thet women must have ther heads 
covered in church, a solemn acceptance on hic part of 
@ convenwion Epunded, like the use of the veil in Tur- 
key, on the not exclusively oriental idea that women are 
property abd their sex a commodity. 

Jesus didn't bother bis head abot such custome; or 
if be did he attacked them at their source rather than 
in their superitclal manifestations. Jeans had 2 fine sense 
of proportion, Bot Paul, with fis more Emlted gotion 
of valves, amd the flaming zeal which made him one 
of the greatest and tooet gallant Agures in history, sould 
talk at one moment in words like great bel about the 
true fundamentals of Life—-Faith, Hope, and Lowe; and 
do the next about some queztion of conventional conduct, 
as |f lt were the equal of these. Ft is worth opting that 
Paul was, by implication, against bobbed hair. In fact, 
I don't think Pau! would bave Hked our little flappers; 
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but T think Jesus world have amiled opoo them, as be 
gid on all chides. 

To put it bluntly, I think that the Christian Church 
had its choice between Paul and Jesus, and that it chose 
to folky Paul, thar baing ihe easier way. I think, too, 
that It ls time for a change. J can hardly put the isaue 
now before our civilization more flatly than that: and 
tt I shock my theological friends, I challenge them to 
show cause. 

The application of this choice between Faul and Jesus 
io the matter cf marriage involves the rooting out of 
formulas and « facing of facts. For instance, by the 
standards of Jegus, the man who makes his wilt and 
family unhappy by forever snarling at them is, ipso facto, 
morally at bad as, and pérhape worse than, the secret 
adulterer in whose life hatred and spite play @ less com- 
spicuous part. This is the obvious troib, even if you 
reckon the effects of batred on sactety a8 cotnpared with 
the effects of adultery. For hatred is as common about 
tt as the air we breathe: aod we are so used to contact 
with it that we have ceased to notice what it does to us. 

Unitke Mr. Schuler, therefore, I am not concerted sa 
much about the “wave of looseness” —teally a wave of 
natural economic and social change—“ which has hit our 
country’: rather T am concerned with che wave of Tooe 
thinking about fundamental matters which has always 
hit it—has, indeed, nearhy drowned tha human race ever 
aince the Flood. Loose thinking is worse than any form 
mf “logge living’ ever practiced for the simple reason 
that mis che cavuze od it. DS the buman pace could think 
alraight it could not possibly be guilty of Ipose living; 
though possibly lt might elect te live with a freedom which 
the pose thinkers of this day would caf! loose, with a 
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great rattling of loose ancestral skeletons, and Inud talk 
about what our fathers did 

There is much wailing in pulpit and press about our 
“mateniahao” and our energetic bakit of making money. 
Bere again wa Jove to talk nomemse and ignore the truth, 
which is that brick, mortar, and money are legitimate 
instroments of living when they are in the hands of peo 
Ble who fave the good sense to control them; and that 
the way to make Lhem beneficent is to produce in our 
children the ability to think straight and be hooest with 
themselvet,—an ability which pur parent, as good pnd 
regular members of Sockty, caused to atrophy in us, 
by binding sur minds the way the Chinese bind the feet 
of their children. 

And apégking of our parents, the precige nature of 
the debt we owe to them is, like our theories about mar- 
Tigge, one of our favorite and most completely standard- 
ized line: of bunk, fished out cf the necessities of an 
oreo, pasteral civilization and transplanted without 
quélificatgn ints a eivilimtion completely different. Tt 
is obvious thal children owe their parents no sentimental 
debt whatever; that the parents did not “give them life”; 
and that in begetting them, the parents simply fulfilled 
their own nature and their own desires and—in some 
casez—-their natural liking for babies. There are par- 
ents who make a pomt of dinning inte their children's 
eqaré this talk about the “debt” they one ther. What 
they owe, at members of society, is an ofigaiion, the 
sort of obligation that inberes in family iife because 
of its personal intimactes, ite close and difficult contacts, 
and its natural necessity for social coiiperation. ‘This 
& simply the duty every man owes to his meighber: it 
is & special and intensified form of it, and every man 
should take joy in meeting such an obligation. But it 
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is not the obligation to be a slave bowed forever by 2 
debt that he canoot pay; ft is not the obligation of con- 
formity in vital matters of the inner life: and it is not 
aodebt of sentimental slush, Th is mot 2 tribal jormule 
Life is pot a debt; it ip a right. If there be any com- 
celvable debt, the parenls weually cancel it ky the almost 
criminal stupidiny with which they rear their offspring. 
Om the whole I think the chiligation ts on the oclber. 
ente.—]esus seruck a death blow al this old syperstivion 
at least twice—once when 95 a boy he deserted his parents 
to talk with the leamed men in the Temple, and again 
in this remarkable and stern passage: 

“Then one said unto him, Bebold, thy mother and thy 
Brethren stand without, desiring to Speak with Thee, 

“But he answered and said unte Him who told Him, 
Who i my mother? and who are oy brethren? 

"And be stretched forth bis band toward his disciples 
and said, Hehdld my mother and my brethren] For 
whogoever shall do the will of my Father which b in 
Heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.” 


CHAPTER 25 


So much for pome of the futilittes of thought that we 
babibualiy impart to oo children. Bot the pity of it is 
that bowever much they may rebel, as thts younger gen- 
eration is now rebelling, yet they never wholly recorrtr 
from 66 evil an meiculation. Tt is 23 if we infected them 
with an unclean dtseace while they were very young chil 
dren, and before they were old encugh to resist and re- 
sent the outrage. 

A child may be likened, indeed, to a naturally gone per- 
S00 Bet cord ib A domatis styl mim by adults for adults. 
From infancy he gets edocated in the prevailing, age-old 
inganittes: and he is counted worthy of stripes if be put 
them two the test of bis naturalhy excellent reasoning 
Ppovrers, 00 20 fail to gecept them god conform. 

The effect at Grst, especially through the period of 
adolescence, is ah toormous confusion of mid, dissstis- 
faction wilh slandards which all the “sane” people in 
the afylum regard a5 fundamental, and possibly a fery 
and ill-considered rebellion agaist every rule of the plare, 
the good ruled ami the bad rules together. And in gach 
Tevalte many court thelr owm destruction, I get bold 
Of some of them and save them; bot the criminal courts 
get others, and these victitns there encounter teeatment 
which, for them, [4 often the cunclosive end of all things 
lvely and good. 

I shall not attempt to List the manias of the asylum 
bere Mardy to pame them woukd be to fil] a catalogue, 
and I am trying met to write a catalogue, 

I may, however, mention ope which appenrs to be the 
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cause of many other. © think the most awful mania 
we have is the ancient and idolatroug conception of God 
at an itrtable old man with tro arms, two legs, 2 long 
beard, a thonderous brow, an unstable nervous system, 
very erratic methods of thought, & nasty tefiper, and a 
suminary way of tocturing through ¢ternily pecsous who 
do Dot conform bo certain miles of Ae astume—which 
asylum be planned, invented, biwlded, and organiaed,— 
mot 25 & foot-stodl but as a door-mat, on lines which must 
on TO account be changed, and which could not possibly 
he improved on, And, speaking of door-mats, pérhapt 
Ke couldn't. Certainly jt is bard to Gee how, under their 
theory, Jt could be of much wee in any olber capacity. 

I am wot talking generalities. An anthropomorphic 
conception of God is objectionable enough on philosophic 
grounds, but it ly sti more objectionable in the light of 
much that [ have seen actually happen as a result of tt. 

Moat of us accept ft; and it leads us, a5 2 nation, 
into an ethical code of 3 particularly mean sort: 3 code 
of rewards aed punishments; the jdeotical code by which 
we Bring up children in most American homes, This per- 
yersion of the teachings of Jesus we call Chrisilanity. 
Under it we instruct the young that they are te do right 
because they wil] be punished if they dea't—by an earthly 
faiher now, ad by an heavenly father later. 

We cre all te do right on the same plan all our lives. 
By giving up our oateral impulses and desires now, and 
by accepting a5 right or wrong what somebody else iells 
bs is ght or wrong, we oot only escape hell fire, but 
are headed ict a heaven where there will be plenty of 
physical comforts later; a heaven where people will be 
bored to extinction by an eternity of effortless rest,—in 
plain English, where they can wallow in laziness much 
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as they would do here if they should inherit a million 
dollars, 

This view of God, and of Ais plan for running the 
Asylom Earth, 35 losing some ground im the godless cities, 
Pelulany among the younger lemales, most of whom 
are vigorously Interested in the job of living, are 24 little 
given to broodiog abou! their immortal souls a5 they 
até aboul theic stomachs, They think, quite tightly, 
in my judgment, that God will look after these matters 
far better than they can, But in the rural districts the 
old notion is su] swallowed, hook, line, and sinker, and 
they still sing that horrible thing about there belng a 
fountain Olle) with blood, the quintessence, I often think, 
of everything ugly in puritaniéto, and a travebty of tvery- 
thing Jesus ever stood for. I don't koow what ten more 
years of radia beoadcastmg will do to thig way of thought 
in the country, but between the radio and the Ford I 
should say ite doom ia in sight, or at least just over the 
Tim Of the horizon “where the blue begins.” 

But the idea of a wrathtul God still does unteld harm: 
even at the moment of its passing it acts on the human 
race like a poison gas pouring in Clouds from out the 
Nether Pit, Though some of us are waking up io the 
notion that Ged probably dent anything like as stupid oF 
as dull a person as same merchants in Dogma would 
have bim, still ¢ven the freest of us cling bo early habits 
of conduct modeled on that tradition. A mean idea of 
life, once absorbed in childhood, clings to one Like an 
iocubus; the yile smell remaime even though one wach ip 
living water. We are like children of a King who have 
been reared in degradation by incompetent servants. 

Ask the ordinary bey why one should do right, and 
he will bazard many guesses, all of them bued on a de 
graded Fear, and with an eye on the returns. “The 
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cop will get me.—ID get a lickin’ —I'll get caught 
TT be disgraced —1'll lose money.—i'll go to jail —Tt 
go te hell later.” Such are the answers they give. I 
have tried them many times, The thing is lodged in 
their very marcow. ‘They absorbed it with their mother's 
milk, Almoéi [t seeme as if they learned i in the womb. 

And yet there is a certain crude power that comes from 
2 pont of view so eimple. The old New England puri- 
tans had it: amt the brooding Fear of God that it cre- 
ated pent-up and restrained within them mighty spiritual 
and mystical forces whith laier sought a permilted and 
Tighteous outlet in the settling of a continent and the 
building of a nation, 

Times and ways of thought are fortunately changing; 
and yee it will be an evil day If this nation shall ever fail 
te accord to the brave and simple men who stamped thelr 
heroic Image on this continent a teverent love and re 
spect. Ji T had my way Governor Hradiord’s “History 
af the Plymouth Settlement,” a contemporary diary writ- 
ten In the beat of action, would be read by every Amer- 
ican, There is @ moral grandeur in that great document 
which shoold be a precens heritage, consciowly valued 
by us. And yet I suppose there are few Americans who 
so much sg know such 3 book exists, 

All Ens we should cling to, reverently, as an afte 
tial thing in our Americanism. But ft is quite ag Lrue that 
we mest nevertheless build independently and in our own 
fashion on the foundations that they Jaid, 

But let aw bave no iuelons about their views, mor 
about the views of those of us who, today, cling to their 
bigcted way of thought, There are many such. These 
Peode find life and al] its issue a simple matter of double 
ettry bookkeeping, both as ta the Here and the Hereafter. 
They see it a3 4 business proposition. Goodness bas a 
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price, The Reward of the righteous is not x thing to be 
kept subjectively in Une background, it is frankly m the 
foreground; it Isn't an incidental atone in the arch, it ls 
the keystone. 

Io ths philosophy you take the reso of the Bible 
Literally; you admit no middle grown) between your two 
ftte of Absolute, Heaveo.on the one hand aod Hell oo the 
other—not even a purgatory. On the one side are the 
Church Goerg and Observers of God's Sabbath Blue 
Laws,—on the other the Monkey Man and People Who 
Fish on Sunday; on the one hand the Sheep, on the other 
the Goats: on the one band the Grape Juicers, on the 
other the Wine Bibbers; Heaven for these the Lord pre- 
destined to it on the plan mapped out for Him by Jobo 
Calvo, and Hell for those He created awry for the coke 
of the contrast. Ise°t that lamentable? Believe me, I 
set Ft deem with oo thought of ridicule and with no 
wish to heart the feelings of persons who accept such views 
and interpretations of the teachings of Jesus. But these 
are the facts: aod they are the froit of that ald, old 
conception of a bearded deity, 2 conception Jegus tried 
to destroy—a conception which if slubborniy clung to to 
this day by many orthodox Protestants, orthodox Catholics 
and orthodox Jews. 

The Black and White people of this workd are those 
whom Willlanm McFee, in his “Castmls of the Sea,’ calls 
the Browns—thereby proving that he bas a remarkable 
eye for coler. Things are right or wrong, black or white, 
for the Browns, Often the Brown bave a simple sit- 
cerity and candor and courage about them which makes 
them Invable, adroirable, and dependable in certain of the 
less Involved, routine, conventional relationships of life. 
One pleasant thing aboot the Hrowns, when they are of 
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the genuine Black and White variety, is that you can 
always tell what they wil do. 

But heaven save ut from the Arowns the minute the 
affairs of life became involved and complex, They have 
a devilish consistency about them that makes them judge 
others, and puoish the “sins” of others. I am reacuing 
"Wayward" girls from their clutches constantly. Their 
‘righteous way of thaught, applicd with unflinching and 
idiotic logic, makes them in certain mslinces dangerous, 
hignted, stupid, fanatical, dishonest, insincere, tolerant 
ef hypocrisy, and fotelerant of the Truth—all ander ihe 
cloak af adi? Morality. At auch times they become 
wolves in sheeps' clothing. I encounter many of this 
shine among social workers, teachers, and others who 
ough Lo know better. Most reformers with cot-and-dried 
PYOgTatis and panacess are algo of this kind; and most 
of them are utterly mmscrupulous in gaining their ends. 

Such pertons have a pmfoundly immoral point uf view. 
They are immoral for che fundamental and sufficient tea- 
gon that they mulishly refuse to give the undoctared 
Truth the cpt of way. The Truth must conform to 
their preconceptions or they will have none of it. 

Their vision, blunted by their formulas, by their jealous 
fears for the permanence of those formulas, and by their 
general batred of being made uncomfortable, bss mot 
cut deep enough io tell them that even if Truth should 
seemingly wipe God Crom the Woiverse, a5 some of the 
rash ones among our men af science think it some day 
will, sft it would merit the right of way; for the Truth 
wold then be God, the Great Spictt in whose conscious 
and perceiving Fersonality it sureby inheres anyway. 

They have not perceived that an atheist, clinging to 
the sharpedged and terrible Truth, as he secs it, is atill 
bieakly worshiping bis God whether he knows and ad- 
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nits it oc not, Sinterely to belieys anything is an act 
of worship. No man can escape God, oot even in what 
be may stupidly believe te be a Godless universe. He 
canngl eveh blasphetie save in the name of a God whos 
existence be affirms in bis very act of denying or Bout- 
ing it; and the fool who says in his beart “There is no 
God," is suffering from 4 éuppressed conyictinn that God 
3s:—what a witly friend of mine felkilouwly calis “the 
God complex.” Belief is the natural and Instinctive 
thing; the religious instinct is a5 deep rooted and valid 
as fhe sex instinct, 

It is becauce I believe this that I stand teady ta ad- 
venture with Life, to take chancea with people, and to 
stop wortying about what will happen to the hymag race 
il a “wave of looseness" hits [k. Its Hit is a progression. 
The Force that makes it 30 is stronger than our follies 
can éver be; and it tums even these to account, 

This it aptimism, but I would mot have tt interpreted 
as a fatyous optimism, The race, a5 & race, Survives 
ibs on follies; But many an individual nation has de- 
strayed itzell in the past, and many a civilization has gooe 
to wreck because of its blindness. The same thing can 
happen to us; and El possibly will if we persist indefi- 
nitely in our present nauional dietary, combined with our 
present babit af breeding most largely from our moron 
stock while the best of our racial strains die owt, 

The remedy for thia situation & real Education and 
Teal Keligion in the light of the truth of science, The 
Truth, if we will but goresd [t over the face of the world, 
can save ws. Not a blind clinging to minor conventhons, 
fot a clinging to the sterile Past, but the free spread, 
chiefly through the schools, of scientific information that 
would give every young person going out inte the warld 
a comprenension of the laws on which the life of ibe 
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race and the Life of the individual ere founded. Give 
ust féa?, and the race will surely achieve a great destiny. 
But fall to give it, keep us in the bonds of superstidiou 
ignorance, afraid of « lot of Dell-born shadows, aod we 
shal] tread the path of racial deterioration of which our 
fect Taay even now be perilowly set, Albert E. Wiggam 
in bis rentarkable book, “The New Decalogue of Sci- 
ence,” holds that the race is even pow slowhy dying, aod 
that nothing but a change te the right about cin save it; 
and that jmetead of wing ita newly acquired scientific 
knowledge to save itself, it is rather ignorantly using it 
for its own destruction, like a child playing with g great 
machine of which it knows nothing and cares less. And 
it is on this ground that he pleads for education of the 
Tight sont and for statesmanship in Government that will 
be concerned with these perils and Lbeir avoldance. 

I am omable to go the whole distance with Mr. Wig- 
gain. I fod in bis view what seems to me a mechanistic 
determuniam with which I can't agres. IT don’t believe 
Natoral Selection is the final thing be thinks it &; and 
I believe there t3, 2 priore, in the human mind, ao wn- 
derived creative energy which must be reckoned with 
asa force in evolution—creative evolution. 

But I do agree with his thesis that ignorance of the 
laws of racial and individual life, together with cone- 
quent Failure to obey them, can destroy this pation. And 
fron that I deduce, First, that Adutts who insist that 
Youth must follow no new thing are themeelves doing 
their best to destroy oor nation with the bludgeon of 
Tonorance and Superstiilon: and Secondly, that the Re- 
volt of Youth against this bludgecning beapeake on the 
Part of cur race a oative ability ta Gnd its soul pod te 
Live in harmony with God; end that this ineffable urge 
will in time be Yitlorin, 
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Owe thing that has made this possible, aa I have al- 
ready tried to show, is the economic mdependence, and 
the subsequent independence of thought and action, which 
the conditions of this age have cooferred on yomg peo 
ple. Tt eaves them [tee to follow impilees, thoughts, 
and aspirations which formerly they would have had to 
Jorege because of their dependence on thelr tyrannou 
Aders, The only reagon the elders of today are less 
tyrannous than formerly Is that they dem't And tyranny 
a0 practicable as if once was. ‘Then too, the spirit of 
the age bas reached even their stiffer minds and encrusted 
hearts; and im a meqsire they have yielded ta it. 

The acceptance of such views ac these makes Toler- 
ance an easy thing; for it leaves ne room for Fear which 
is the cause of Intalerance, Intolerance 16 fotmded on 
aur conviction that we are tioning things, that our de- 
cisions and opinkena are Important, and that ruin will 
follow if somebody else who thinks less correctly be per- 
mitted to make a few mtakes. 

Back of this attitude Tet a monelrous presumption, a 
monstrous erokim: and this leads ws in tura to the vert 
‘wroog tondlusion that there aré two classes of people in 
the work, good people and bad people—wheress there 
are only people,—individuals, that is, who aipirt toward 
the happiness Chat is their right, and whe reach toward 
it as they may, according to their lights. 

Each individual of us bas every kind of possinilily 
within bim. The benignant old lady io lavender and 
old lare, for instance, the soul all her life of virtue and 
rectitude, takes on an added interest the ingtant you 
stop bo think that old ladies just iike her have on occa- 
sion Iott patience with thelr husbands io the extent of 
sticking the invaluable carving inife into them just be- 
fore the Golden Wedding. What coursa wil Mas old 
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lady take? ‘You may cite tha probabilities, snd show 
that such suspicions are, in her case, unwarranted: but 
you can never teft. She sight. Tt le largely a question 
of bringing the right stimulus to bear. For she isn’ a 
goed old lady, nor yet a bad old lady, but fust an old 
lacy, 

There is no man, woman, or child in whose nature 
there do not exist abyescs aod coguessable depths of 
lawless possibility, and ungueseable heights of hergism aa 
well, During the war we relesced criminals from gue 
prisons and sent them to the trenches, where many of 
them performed acts of self-sacrifice and sel{-forgetful- 
ness wwhick proved comciastuely thet tae Low kod mode 
senee fed of avfitake in deafiang with them before, 2 mis- 
take which, in the ordinary course of events would never 
have been discovered. In each of those “bad” people 
there was a spring Waiting te be released. I find that 
there art no exceptions, thangh it is often dilfcult to find 
the apring. 

Unsuspected depths, unguyessable ieights—it's all one. 
Hielght and depth are the same thing; in Latin the same 
word, afte, denotes ther both. The only difference is 
in your point af view. Io our phenomenal world, all 
things are relative. 

All things are posible to all of ts. Let us therelore 
set ourselves aa We are, strange children of fod, who, 
for reasona we de not know but which God koows, deny 
and affirm their God by tuens; and whe thus, on an ent 
eas Jadder of Yea and Nay, climb heavenward and find 
Him, I odd not go eo far a5 to say that there @ a 
utility in error, Still, the paradox is there to be reck- 
oned with Let us at least be honest and admit that 
it is there, even though our dogic cannot justify it, and 
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though within tha compass of our thought the problam 
of evil apparently has no eclution. 

Vofoctumately this passion for Jutelerance, which, by 
reason oF its Bigotoy is the cause of 80 inary social ah- 
errations—doet not fully sate iteell when directed 1o- 
ward other persons. So all-consuming is this lust for jude- 
ment that it birns inward amd feeds wpem the heart of him 
who harbors it. We doa'l stop wilh passing judgment on 
others, we judge ourselves—qhich is far worse. It is 
qorse for the same reason that the man whe considers 
Himeelf phytically incapacitated, weak, or crippled, = 
likely to hold a spiteful envy toward those whe do not 
share hy weakness. He wants to hold others down to 
bls lev. The sttitude of him who produces incapacity 
in himself by bis doubls and his fears, and adverse judg- 
Toents of himseli, is similar. He puts hie personality in 
chain, As a regylt he wants to see the same chains on 
others. Whertas if he were himéelf free and happy 
and well he would not grodge a like freedom to others. 
His miolerance toward Himself therefore ig 2 more ba- 
sitally destructive thing than ittolerance toward others. 

We heave an instinct which gives us a greater horror 
of suicide than of ordinary murder. By the same token, 
the man who judges himself yoreasooably murders bin- 
belt through fear. Tt is against nature, though it = In 
accord with many accepted theologies, where it goes too 
often by the name of “repentance.” It all depends on 
what yo mean by “repentance.” Ti it means Preah cour- 
age and effort in ihe face of failure, well and gow = If 
not, net. 

The man who can’t tolerate himself and his own short- 
comings, and, while humbly recognizing his limitations, 
yet go forward with fresh courage, will play the game 
badly, The man who can't forgive himsell his on sins 
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because be bas & “conviction of sin" will be 2 poot hand 
at forgiving others, If you doubt this, watch these thin- 
lipped, hard-fared ascetic people who have gone through 
life Agbtlog themtelves and their natural inclinstiont on 
the theory that whatever is is wrong,—believing what 
they have been told at second-hand instead of what the 
heart tells them, and are Ff the fight has softened them 
or given them a Christian grotleoesé toward anybody 
else, 


CHAPTER 2 


Ome reason why I have abrays been exceedingly fond 
ef boys is that the socalled “incorrigible” boy presents 
more of this iostinctive tolerance toward himself, snd 
consequently toward the rest of the world, than-any ani- 
mal that walks. His incorngibility usually proceeds from 
the way society bas of treating bim when be does things 
which, te him, ats the natural and logical thing to do, 
and which do, in fact, flow quite naturathy from bis in- 
dependent and first-hand way cf thinking about things 
when such & mode of thought » linked with ingulfcieot 
fipenience of adocation. ‘The whole of the Younger Gen- 
eration has much of that attitude also; but it compromises 
with Society As Is much more than any independent 
small Boy will deign ta do. As an ¢xanmple of the way 
the human mind tends to act before ft becomes “civilized,” 
therefore, Ube “incorrigible boy forms the best possible 
example; and I] propese io say something about him here. 

A young boy is quite a diferent animal from anything 
élae in the world on two legs or four. He & unique, 
beth jo bit ndependence of mind and io his rather bos- 
Lie sensitiveness te whatever cuntacts come his way. 
Young girls, by comparison, are immensely mare stable 
and complaisant in matters of social comdyct, A girl 
of twelve, for instance, is 2 social bemg, already living 
in quiward, tactiul, skilful conformity ta the world 
aTound ber. She acquires soctal graves readily, she can 
talk with grown wamen with something of a grown 
woman's glibness and volubility, and she is syre of her- 

Po 
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self to an extent that makes one question whether there 
really is such a thing as an Awkward Age. 

Young girls, in their relations with each other, ay well 
as in the restraints they place upon themselves, ave al- 
ready developed something of that attitude of Intolerance, 
and that bigoted instinct for passing judginent, which is 
unhappily eo characteristic of the adult world into which 
they fit so readily. They are likely to be spiteful, gos- 
spy, and omcharitable toward each olber; and they per- 
fecute Of ostracize any of theic sutober whe fall to keep 
up With the prevailing mode, whatever it may be. They 
put shackles on themselves, and they put shackles mi 
eath her. 

Bul boys are remarkably free from this adult taint. 
Boys gre oot interested in adull standards, and however 
much they may lear them Wey have no respect for ubem. 
The standards boys impose on each other are natural, 
primitive, fundamentalhy valid standards, involving 
Physical and mental strength and skill, and the social qual- 
ity of minding one's own business, and of not mindmg 
even that too particularhy—all of which involves the 
virtue of Tolerance. Some call ft Indifertoce, but I de 
mo agree. It grows rather from a very definite standard 
of valued which rates some things Ligh and others low, 
and docs it very well, on Lhe whole. 

A bey’s reluctance to wash behind hia ears ia sym- 
bolic of bis whole state of mind. His sense of values 
iy his eo; it is at variance with that of the world be 
liveé mm; be thinks it better than that of the world be 
lives in; and he is a rebel from bis birth. 

I remember one boy brought before me tp answer 
for some rascality, whe for a time vigorously denied all 
< 

“But, Peter," I observed at last, “there's at least one 
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thing you caw’? deny, and that is that you don’t wash 
your ears. Isn't that go7” 

“WNawi" said Peter indignantly. ‘The reason my ears 
is dirty is dat a guy threw water on ‘em, and the dort 
settled in ‘em before dey got dry." 

Coly when a boy pasees puberty end becomes aware 
that girls are something other than 2 nuisance, and begins 
to wet down his hair wheo be combs it, and bots his 
volee shooting off into queer falsetto squeaks, doez be 
become tractable, simply as a means to getting some- 
thing that, he wants, and which he ran obtain only by 
conlermity to the ways and the point of view of girls. 
What be wants be doesn't yet koow; but m finding cut 
he walks right into the trap. 

Through the whole course of hig development as a 
social being he lags far behind any girl of bis own age; 
and in this respect be never dots catch up. All his life 
be & destined to remain difident, bashful, and prone ta 
sit in the back pew at church, till be marries, 23 it were, 
inte the front pew, where other women can ste bis wife's 
hat. 

Bui wp to the time be is fourteen of Gifteco he is a 
queer and Jascinating study, provided you have the en- 
ergy and the courage to deal with bim, He remaims so 
more of Tess till be is brenty-ane; but from puberty oo 
he steadily drifts toward that conformwty, that ntolec- 
ance of bimeeli and of others, which Gnally merges bim 
Permanently inte the multitude of timid males, just one 
more standardized man wilh a brown derby, just ofe tone 
Terober of an Intolerant mob that stands ready to lynch 
om Sight any one whose derby isn’t brown,—the reason 
being that each aod every one of them would wear some 
ether kind of derby or mone at all, jf 4e dared, Intol. 
erapce 4 a dop-in-the-manger type of revenge. 
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Bors suit my taste best when they are between twelve 
and? fourteen, though I like them all, regardless of age, 
and have several of them daily as an ented in my bu- 
TOAD-nature meni 

Some of them steal automobiles, some steal autemeblle 
accessories, olber run away foom school, still others Tuo 
away from home. Some defy the cop just to see what 
he'll do about it; some upaet some fruit stand and harvest 
the reddest of the apples while the owner shrieks in re- 
smunding Neapolitan what Judge Lindsey will de to them 
wheo he gets them fote court. On the other band, I 
regret Lo say that some of them wiggle their fingers at 
Firtima who thresten them with my vengeance; and angry 
diizens have tomt many times to my court bitterly ce 
Proaching me that I “stand back of the young rascals.” 
For here, even a3 in the case of flapper: and dinpers, I am 
famous 23 ao “encourager of immorality.” 

But I am oot an encoursger of immorality mor of antt- 
social conduct of any sort. What 1 understand first of all 
is that I must fd means to keep these boys from re- 
peating their offenses, and that any pumisbment which 
fails to get chat recule ja likely to present sociely with 
a dangercus crimmal, Reiorm can come about only 

4 changes in the boy's way of thinking. 
He doesn't wiltuly think wrong, be dows it be 
cause the premises of big logic are incorrect. Change 
that aod you change the boy; for direct, jogical, ree, 
and vigorous thinking, iedependent of adult conventions, 
ig a peculiar gift of boyhood. A boy bas a way of thought 
which fs as deadly direct in its logic from an accepted 
premise 2s the path of the bullet from a clit. Ji the 
boy misses it aieoply means that the rifle is sighted wrong, 
that's all; there la nothmg wrong with the rife itseli. 

Ts is this that makes some of wy boy cases almost ap- 
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palling funoy; for bumer is often nothing but a form 
oF logic 30 bopest and retmoryeless thal rt follows through 
to the bitter end. 

Take, for example, the case of 2 certain litle "Mickey." 
Mickey was one of the most conspicuous instances ol 
Srtiginal sim that — ever bad to deal with; and fn his 
dealings with society he seemed born to trouble as the 
aparks fly upward. Als age wae eleven: and the police 
had Jong since formed the habit of arresting Mickey on 
general principles whenever anything went wrong in the 
street where be lived, Sometimes Mickey's hard iittle 
pipe-ctem legs would carey him to my chambers abead 
ef time when he Jelt, 2s he wed te say, “Judge, I dun 
got in trouble again: en I thought I better git here before 
de cops da"; and his squinty blue eyes and his shock 
of Inah red hair wert a familiar sight in the court house. 

Tr came to pass, therefore, that whenever there waa Tis- 
chief efoot, and the local cop bad gone ahunting, Mickey 
would run the instant he epled him; 2nd this he would do 
even if he wag innocent, a2 sometimes happened. Flight 
natorally drew tumpician and pursuit, and Mikey would 
then be confronted by che difficulty of explaining why 
he had ron if he “badn’t done nuthin’.” 

“Mickey,” I said to him on one occasion, “when you 
art innocent, why pot stand your ground?" 

A pained expression came into bia Jace. “Judge,” he 
sad, “dent you know that you can’t tell a cop nothin’. 
Judge, when ¢ cop fs after yeh, fe's agin ped; and there's 
only one thing t'do—Ditch and Skkioo. If yuh don't 
yuh just batorally gite pinched.” 

“But, Mickey,” I protested, “that’s oo reasoo why 
you should lie to the cop.” 

To oy surprise be said, “Judgt, I mever lies to the 
oon,” 
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“T don't koow what you call it, then," I said, “when 
you knocked the props out from under that fruit stand, 
and you skedadled with the cop alter you; and when 
he caught you you told dim you diin't do it. Just now 
you bald me you did do Hh. You told me the trath, and 
you Hed to the cop.” 

Again be put on the sir of injuced innecence that be 
could assume to pericction when he wished, and then 
came back at me wilh this: 

“Judge, dat am't tyin’ to the cop; dat's siringzr’ de 
cop. For yub see, Judge, it’s like dis. Dai py had 
Pinched mé aq much when I hadn't done nothin’ dat 
when he pinches me for somethin' f done 7 says I didn't 
do it, 30 as to make yp fer one of the times when be 
says I dane it when I didn't. Dat’s stringin’ de cop. 
An’ be's stil got a bot of string comin’ to ‘tml” 

Zo defy anybody ta show that Mickey did not there 
toake an effective appeal to the elemental tight of self- 
defense, or to sho thal the policeman bad any right 
to expect the trith from his lips. 

The attitude of injustice on the part of the police— 
like the attiiude of injustice and revenge om the part of 
parenis, forced Mickey to seck an avenut of escape. He 
lied, not because he was a Har but because he had en- 
countered Mmiystice: also because he was an ingenuous 
and Independent thmker, not afraid of himself or of bis 
own judaments, or of a Ged Iashioned for him, tke an 
Hol, by somebody else, 

I recall another case that beings out this same streak 
of undevisting and almost comic independent thought, 
267 unconventional tolerance in the boy biind, I had 
te send Jerry Saunders to the Industral School at Golden. 
Tt was necessary that he learn a Lrade and be taught to 
work; for [ have always believed stronghy in the saying 
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from the Talmud, ‘He that teacheth not hic child « trade 
is the same a3 if he taught him to be a thief.” 

Parenthetically, and 4 frofes that bit of ancient wis- 
dom, ket tous pause for the pace of a paragraph tp say 
that one of the greatest wormen in the West is Mra. Emily 
Griffth of Denver, founder of ihe Gpporhinity Scbodl. 
This institubon has becotr nationally famous and I koow 
of no keener satisfaction that I ever felt in my ideas 
about ecducstion than to have them in a large part con- 
firmed by Mrs. Griffith She told mis that the case of 
four boys Who many Years ag0 come to my court from 
het school which was theo the old 2gth Street grammar 
achool, interested ber, These four boys appeared in court 
ont morning without any charge againat them. They 
said thal they wished to learn a trade but that there was 
no pert of the curriculum im our schools at that time 
that geve idhem any such opportunity. They wanted me 
to send them to Whe reform schoo] where there was such 
a thing aa vocational education. IT was 96 impressed with 
this case that To wrote an article for the Bocky Mowctomn 
Mems entitled, “Is the Public School Just to the Boy,” 
quoting that passage of the Talmud wherein it has said 
thet “be that falleth to teach his child a trade teacheth 
bim to be @ thief." Mrs. Griffith told me that this cir- 
cumetance and that article bac much to do with ber in- 
spiration and determination to establch the Opportunity 
School of Deover where children may now have the op 
portunity that was then denied them. 

But to return to Jecry—Jerry agreed wilh me that 
a trade was what be needed; to [ gave him the money 
for his railroad fare, and be started on bis z:c-mile top 
to the so-called reform school mear the little bows at the 
foot of the mountains called Golden, from which town 
that boy-dreaded matitution has come to be called Golden 
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Instead of bry the official name given it by the law of the 
State, Jerry weet alone as moet of such boys do. 

Tt happened the next day that one of the Tritees 
of the Industrial School war driving along the road to 
that institution when be saw a diminutive and very tired 
litte boy trudging along jutt sbead of bim. He carried 
4 bundle which be evidently found heavy, 

“Kid,” the Trustee said, “can I give you a litt” 

“Sure, Mister," said the boy. “I didn't ask because 
Twas afraid, you'd tum me down like the others.” 

“Where are you going,” asked the Trustee az the lad 
climbed into the car. 

“TT tell you, private,” replied the bey. "I'm goin’ te 
the Reform School. ¥'ses, it’s this way. Judge Lindsey, 
be gitune a square deal, an’ put me on my honor, and put 
tp the moocy lec my Lickel. Then I fgured ['d have 
one good feed before leaving town: an’ dhat took all my 
ticket money. But a kid can't throw the Jodge down, 
yiste; so I'm boofing it” 

The Trustee then admitted that be was going lo the 
reform school tag—though for a somewhat different req- 
aon; Mnce He already had a “trade.” He had no difii- 
culty in confirming in the boy's mind the impression 
T had tried to create, that be would profit by going there, 
and that he ought nei to regard Bee stay there as a pun- 
ishment, but 23 a0 education. 

Tn dye time they reached the schoo! aid parted on 
very cordial terms. 

Months later the Trustee had occasion to visit the 
school again, and this tio he spied Jetry on the campus. 

The instant the boy sav him he ran to him with all hic 
might. “Well, it isn't so bad, is it!” said the Trustee as 
they shook hands, 

“You bet it aln',” coed Jerry, “Say, Pve got a garden. 
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Tt's all mine. I always wanted a garden. My garden's 
mosthr onion. Don’t you want to see it" 

Te this the Trostee assented, and they siarted for the 
garden = Tt way quite a walk, betause the groomd al 
Golden occupy hundreds of acres; but ftoally they arrived 
there. 

“Say,” said Jecry, “I'm gopha trst you. I come oot 
bert to make some onion sandwiches. D'you want one?” 
Then he putted from bis pocket trro large bunks of bread. 
“T kiow you won't snitch, I stole this bread out o the 
refectory. Some other ida is comin’, and they'll have 
some bread too. Before they come [I'll show you hew to 
Take an onion sandwich,” 

With that ne began carving the bread with his jack- 
koife, and heving done that, be pulled several of the 
choicest of his onions and began to peel them. 

“Won't they soell your breath whe you get back?” 
asked the Trustee. 

"Yes," said Jerry; “I've got same peppermints, Agy- 
way,” he added, “it aln’L the onions they'd kick gbant, 
T don't have to steal the onions.” 

Pretty spon a growp of other beys arrived, and were 
instantly thrown inte zwe and constemation at the alght 
of the enenvy in their midst. 

“This is a teal gory,” said Jerry neddmg reassoriogly 
toward the Trustet, “an’ PM answer for him. He's gam’ 
lo eat a sandwich tao. Come on, you fellers; get busy,” 

That put everybody, includmg the Trustee, at ease. 
They all fell to; in due time the sandwiches were made 
and spread on a board which one of the gang had dug up 
from a hiding place. Aravind il they now gathered with 
due ceremony, with Jerry at the head, and the Trustee 
at bis right a3 a quest of hemor, 

One grimy paw started to reach for refreshment; but 
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Jerry put ont a forbidding hand. “Hol on, you,” be said 
steroly to the abashed owner of the paw; “We gotta soy 
the blessin’ first.” 

Every bead ducked, including that of the Trustee, who 
was 30 devout that he had te double up 40 ss not bo 
thew bis face; and Jeny said grace. It was short and 
to the paint—After which the stolen bread and the Iresh 
omhoog were duly consumed. The Trustee ate tro. At 
aby rate that’s what be sak? wheo be told me the story 
oo bis return ta Deover, "I’ve listened to a lot of me- 
chanical blessings that nabody meant,” he observed: “but 
thal was the first time T ever jistened to 4 real one; and 
at thany a communion servict I have eaten bread that 
has seemed to me less effectively consecrated.” 

But what consecrated it? Boy Jogic!l the logic and 
the tolerance and the ingtioct for free thoughi ibal cuts 
through to essentials, knows no bypocrisy, and seeks an 
Joward and spiritual rather than an outward aod visiklo 
constancy, 


CHAPTER 


Wheo I first started my work in the Juvenile Cont 
of Denver I began, to the wrath and coosternation of 
al) sensible and sane persons, Including dhe sheriff, wha 
missed numerous fat fees because of my peculiarities, to 
send boys, wheo I had to send them, to prisons or State 
instiotions on their oan cetponsibiily, Formerly they 
had generality been taken to such places bandcuffed to an 
officer, the handcwifs being necessary because young boys 
are as slippen aé eck and a lot quicker. All officers of 
the law, including the sheriff, were a unit in calling me 
a creck-bratned fanatic, and im predicting that since it 
wag necessary to handcuff these boys to an officer to 
keep them from geting away, they would obviously fly to 
the ends of Ube earth if the bandcufls and the officer were 
both omitted. This, said they, was the only thing that 
could logically happen. Aoy sensible man could ase it, 
just a6 any sane person could see Lhat tio and two make 
four, or that there are only three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and thickness. 

Unfortunately for this method of reasoning, 2 lot of 
hard-beaded mathematicians have jong since shown that 
there aré at least four dimensions, and possibly an infinite 
number of them. Jo like manner, these worthies dis- 
covered that their logic about boys was just logic, and 
therefore quite silly. The boys didn'h run. The minute 
the handcuffs and the officers were out of the way they 
didn't feel any desire to mm, Ip fact they couldn't be 
persuaded to con. I pave them their rallroad fare, «z- 
plained the idea, and ihey always arrived. They dido’t 

iM 
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arrive only occasionally, They kept tt up, in spite of & 
certain pewspaper, which scolded, threatened, and ridi- 
culled by tum. If a boy didn’t have any other motive 
for going through, be would do it in onder to put one 
over on the newspapers and police pod] the district at- 
foroey's office, and show them that they didn't know 
what they were Lalking about. 

So far the record is roo per cept. I've never lost one. 
Foor or Ave out of all those hundreds did once, al first, 
Mun away, but they returned and apologized for their lark 
of sense and Jevalty. 

Rack in the days when T was beginning my work among 
juveniles, I had one boy who was among the firet I seat 
to Golden. Tet took some nerve to stand by my guns, for 
the tradition was not yet established, and J had to break 
new ground with every boy: also this youngster was con- 
sidered by the police to be the worst rapécallion that ever 
rapscalled: and T guess he was. He was more than just 
& ten-minute epg; he was, to al! appearances, petrified, 
His name, let us say, was Skinny Moran.——And speaking 
of names, the really enterprising ones ate usually Irish 
er Seoich or both Im of Scotch-Irish descent myself. 
Pve bad them that were a cross between an Irish eter 
fb a Scotch broth, whose talents were almest incredible. 
—But to my story. Skinny was always running awey 
from the oops, He had served Lime in the reform school, 
and had been the terror of that institution. He was the 
leader of several gates, and bad within him the imagina- 
tion, the fire, the courage, and the talents for roguery 
that, in other walks of life, make Captalne of Industry— 
the kind whose exploits in millions are 30 magnificent that 
nobody has the beart to put them im jail. 

T shall never forget the day when twe six-fpot police- 
men, beth of them breathing herd and both of chem 
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evidently more or [ess under a nerves strain, came into 
my chamber with the diminutive form of Skinny between 
them, each of them with a big hand firmly encircling bis 
Jean lithe arms. Skinny clearly resented the familiarity, 
and vet I think he took a kind of pride in their evident 
respect for his resourcefulpess. 

One of these cficers 7] koew to be very hostile ip my 
forthoda; and, as IT itarned, be had just Upped off a 
reporter that the Judge was going to try sending Skinny 
to Golden alone, and that i was going to result in a good 
laugh on the Judge, 

I told Skinny flat that I was going to have to send him 
to Golden. Ths brought from him = stonm of tears and 
viplent pleading: for “one more chance,” Hart as I had 
given him “one mort chance” on Jormer occasions, I 
now bad to point out that he was at the end of his rope. 
I tried in vain to calm him, but be wouldn’t be consoled. 
And yet I just bad 10 get bold of him somehow; and make 
some appeal that woukd win him. 

T looked into the face of the policeman, who wasn't 
takmg the trouble to concesl q aoetr; end [ looked at 
the interested and e#zpectant Jace of the reporter who 
was there on the policeman's tip. And the thought came 
to me that | might shell them with their own gums. 

“Skinny,” I said, “do you know what this officer has 
told this reporter? He Has told him that there is pome 
to be a pood story im this became Skinny can’t be trusted; 
and that wheo F try to send you to Golden by yoursell, and 
¥OU Tun away, it will be a fine jcke on the Judge. Now 
what do you think of that?" 

Skingy's tears dried to East that J seemed to see them 
sizzle inte steam; and he turned on the policeman with 
figshing eyes. “So dat's what yuh told de guy, did yuh! 
Yuk thinks yal knows «lot; but yub don't know aothin" 
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atall” Then he turned to me. “Judge, gimme that writ 
an’ watch me fool dis cop." 

T banded him the writ and some money, and the last 
T sav of hitn he Was beating across the court-house yard, 
regardless of beep-af-the-prass signs. 

The paliceman laughed os be saw him ge. “Judge,” 
ht said, “that’s the Grand Throw Down for yuu.” 

But at Pollce Headquarters there was another police- 
man who, even in those early days, had 2 faith in my 
methods which is common enough among our Denver 
police now. Th man tock up the cudgel in my bebalt, 
and offered the cynic a substanifal wager that Skinny 
would go through. The bet was made, and the stakes 
wete Placed in the hands of a siake-holder, whe in due 
time called the Industrial School on the telephone. It 
appeared thal Skinny was there. Tt appeared, moreover, 
that be was following a line of good behavior which was 
astounding to those who bad bad official dealings with 
bm before. 

Months later I made a trip ta Golden; and out from 4 
crowd of boys darted Skinny, his face ail smiles, the 

look gone from ft, and a different expression 
about the eves. “Say, Judge,” he ehouled the instant he 
was within earshot, “didn't we put one over on dat cop?" 

Skinny ie a prasperou Denvertite loday instead of an 
inmate of the penitentiary. THe has a happy wife and a 
thriving family. Occasionally he drops m te watch me 
deal with other Skinnys; be always votes for me. 

Tn the boy world you find oo Conservatiam for tte 
own Sacred Sake. ‘The laws of that world have a cleanly 
defined use, and they decive irgm it. It's a pragmatic 
werld. The only question asked of any code whatever 
is, “Does it work?” 

In the boy world there ig a freedom of experimenta- 
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tion, joy in discovery, and 2 “mlnd-your-crmbusiness” 
spicit which deootes tres democracy, a5 contrasted with 
the sham democracy Whose tyranoie: rest with suck crush- 
Ing weight on all of us. 

‘Some thinkers Lave denounced democracy on the 
gronod that it puts a premioo on mediociby, rewards con 
Tormity, standardizes clothes, thought, am) canduct, re 
Guces all men to a dead level, are cuts off the heads of 
any who dare to rise above that level. That & quite 
trot of gur leadertess civilization; but it would pot be 
true of a demecracy, The geotlemen haye their terms 
Mixed. 

“Do oot thiok,” says Emerson, “that the youth has 
bo force because he cannot speak to you aud me, Hark! 
In the nest room, who spoke 6¢ clear and emphatic? Goad 
heaven! It & het Tt is that very jump of bashfulness 
and phlegm which for weeks has done pothing but eat 
wheo you were by, that now colle out thoae words like 
Bellstrokes. Tt seeme be kroews bow te speak to bis con- 
temporaries, Hashful or bold, then, be will know bow 
£0 mate te Senbors very unnecessary. ‘ 

“The nonchalance of boys who are sure cf dinner, and 
would disdain as touch as & Jord to aay aught to conciiate 
one, is the healthy atlitude of human nature. Hew os 
the boy the master of society |—iodependent, itrespoa- 
alble, locking oul from bit conoed on such people and facts 
aS pass by, be tries and sentences them on their merits, 
in the swilt, stunmary wey of boys, a8 goed, bad, inlerest- 
ing, ally, eloquent, troublesome. He cumbers himself 
teeveT ADOUE consequences, about interests; he gives an 
independent and genuine verdict. You must court Bir; 
be does not court you. But the man is, as it were, clapped 
inte jail Dy his comechouaness. As soon as be has once 
atted of epoken wlth éclot, be is 3 committed person, 
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watched by the sympathy or the hatred of hundreds 
whose affections must new enter ints bis account. There 
it oo Lethe foc thia. Ab, that he could pass again into 
his neutra), god-like independencel Who can thus inse 
all pledge, and having observed, observe again from the 
fat Lnalfected, wnbiased, inbobable, unafitighted ino 
cee, mut always be formidable, must always éogage 
the poet's and the man's regards. OF such an immortal 
youth the force would be felt. He would utter opimicns 
en All passing affairs, which being oot private but neces- 
gary, Would sink like darts into the ears of men, and put 
them in fear... . 

"Whore weed be common mert be a eonconformisi, 
He who teow gather Pamortal poles art tof be bie 
dered dy the nome of goodness, ut must explore if i 
be goodsers. Nothing of the fort iy sacred but the m- 
degrety of your ows cand, Absofre you to yoursell, and 
you thal hove the suffrage af the ward. I remember an 
answer which when quite young I was prompted to make 
to a valued adviser who was wont to Importube tut with 
the dear old docteines of the church. On my saying, 
What have I to do with the sacredness of traditions, If 
T live wholly from within? my friend suggested—But 
theet impulses may be Irom below, nol from above. I 
replied, They do net seem to me to be suck; but Hf I am 
the devil's child, I will live then From the devil” 

I commend that passage fram Emerson io the consid- 
eration of anybody who finds an incongruity in Jerry 
Sauoders’ grace before meat over sandwiches made with 
Btolen bread. 

T commend it to others whe would jain know which 
traits in cur younger generation we should be etrouraging 
Tather than strangling in this convention+idden comiry. 

A large part of on work, whether I deal with boys, 
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gins, or adults, consists in getting people to tell me the 
whale teuth about what they think, what they waot, and 
why they do things. 

They are thank!ul for an opportuniby Lo do this 50 Boon 
as they are satisfied that they will not be judged, re- 
proached, or ridiculed. Usually I find that T am the first 
persan whe bes ever afforded them this essential celiel, 
—unless they lappen to be Roman Catholics, in which 
event the Confessional, which iy in many Tespects one of 
the most profoundly wise of human institulions, has 
helped them. 

When they deal with me they get it all off their cheats. 
Then, with ail the cards on the table, we take stock, and 
find out just how bankrupt they are, as if 1 were a te- 
ceiver atbitrating between them and Society, which, 
though their creditor, is move often than not the real 
swindler and the real villain in tbe plot. Between ws we 
decide which cards need to go into the discard, aod which 
can be retained, as the Trumps of Life, so ta speak 
Sometime the hand that's lett is pitifully peor; but by 
Slipping fn an Ace now and then wheo they aren't looking,’ 
T often conimve to pull them through. Since this way 
af dealing with sin cuts Revenge out of the situation, a 
Rood maty who would have been members of that ened 
that wanted to stone to death the woman taken in adul- 
tery, hate me, They can't conceive of a Court of Fustioe 
that administers equity rather than “Justice.” They 
can'l conceive of a Court where hunted people can cry 
“RANCILACY, a8 weooog-doers fled to the Altar during Lhe 
Middle Ages, and be safe. They can't conceive of a” 
Count that leoks ypon Society as a ravening wolf from 
which the wtak must be protected and ageaimt whose 
attacks they must be made steong. They can’t concerve 
ni a Court that can look upon the State a5 a crimimally 
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meget parent, wich neglects ita children and leads 
them inte temptation —And sa, a5 I say, they bate oe, 

Consequently To often find myself aod my methods In 
sharp colligion with various disapproving and boatile 
powers that be; and this sometimes sadly impairs the 
efaciency ol the Juvenile Court. The story of what hap 
pened to mein connection with the famais Wright murder 
case, for instance, la typical; and ft traveled all over the 
country at the tine. 

Mrs, Wright was on trial charged with killing ber bna- 
bend. Her teelve-year-qld son came forward and alleged 
that be was the one who bad killed he father; and that 
the thing bappened by accident while he was trymg to 
wrest from hi mothers band the revolver with which, 
driven to despair by her husband’: treatment, she was 
thréatening to kill herself. 

The boy mad this statement before the trig]. I imme- 
diately went to the fall te eee him. From there I took 
hém to the Wright home, where 1 had a two-hour talk 
with him of an intensely intimate kind. There be told 
te the whote stony, going into all that bad led up to the 
tragedy through many years. Be even reénacted what 
had happened at the ebooting of he ather. He was a 
wery remarkable boy; and for the way im which he waa 
trying to stand between his mother and the assaults of 
the prosecution my heart went out ta hint. 

What be told me was bold in confidence, and beyond 
qaying that his mother did amt know whe killed his 
father, J can't reveal bis story even now. 

When ihe mother’s case came to trial the prosecution 
contended that the boy was sot Lelling the truth, and 
surmised that the story he had told to me in private was 
different from that which he bad related on the witness 
étaod. 
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T had, of courses, gotten my informauion from the boy 
becawes he was pot afraid of me; and it should have been 
patent to the District Attiomey that he could have gotten 
fhe same Information by using the same brand of common 
sense that I did. But no; baving terrorized the boy into 
dumboess, be oust put me on the witness stand and call 
da nit to relate to the jury what the boy bad told to me, 

I refused, on the ground that the information had been 
Toparted in confidence, that it was privileged just as much 
a& information imparted to a doctor by a patient, and 
that for me to betray this boy would be bo repudiate one 
of the fundamental principles on which the Juvenile 
Court of Deover depended for Its very exiiteoce, 

As a result of 16/4 refusal I was sentenced for comlempt 
of court, and required to pay a fine of $500, with an 
additional $500 in costs, bringing the total to 5 thousand 
dollars. I appealed the case to the Supreme Court of 
Colorade, which sustained the contempt verdict, aod held 
that, techniratly, I should have betrayed the boy's confi- 
deace, The Supreme Court came to this conclision by 
avate of a tog. The difierence of opinion was a sharp 
goe, and the minenity wrote a opinion of the case that 
makes Very caustic reading. 

In the meantime, apparenthr as a result of the boy's 
testimony, the jury acquilted Mrs. Wright 

Before I paid my fine a remarkable thing happened. 
Letters paured in from all over the country. They cate 
from childcen to “de Kids’ Judge” a5 my mewsbey Iriends 
cal] me, contributing pennies aod sLampe toward the pay- 
ing of my fine, By the time the letters stopped coming 
I literally had a basketiul of moocy. 11 totaled several 
hondred doltars. I turned it over to be wed for charitable 
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Reve gotten the truth from the Wright boy had he need 
the methods of dealing with children that I use, and bad 
be the Lifted from the boy's mind the weight of fear 
which cased him, quite rightly in this care, to regard 
society as hia enemy. Bot that ls pever easy; ff was 
touch simpler ior the District Attorney to go after my 
scalp, and to atkempt to minimize Lhe valoe af what I 
had doge in on dealings with the boy. 


CHAPTER 31 


My first and important work, then, is in sharp contrast 
to what ig ordmarily undertaken by courts; it in to draw 
the truth from peeple much as I drew it from the Wright 
boy when he so gallantly came to bis mother's defense. 
This fs always a delicate process, Many things contribute 
bo its suecets— my experience, my répdbation fer toler- 
ante, and whatever natural gift for the work I, and those 
who labor with me, may have, We are specialists in this 
field, aod often we get results we could oot get if we did 
not know every step of the game. A man who js ex- 
perienced io dealing with animals koows beforehand, with 
fair certainty, What an apinal & goin to do in a given 
situation. It is much the same with people, with the 
difference that they are complex and fine, and cone 
spondingly wncertain. - 

Tt ® Dot easy to eet the truth from people. This is 
due in part to theic feact, aod m part to the fact that 
most af them are woviers when they attempt, by intro- 
Spection, bo come at theic own motives. Always I knew 
before 2 begin with them that whatever I can reves! ta 
them about themselves and their own errors they will 
abeorb very Slowly; amd that they wl in mest cases 
complete and practice what I teach them ooly at the cost 
of many mistakes and Iapecs. They have to be taught, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, bere a Jitth and 
there a Jitdk. 

Such teaching requires of the teacher that he exercise 
es well as be can, certaic qualities that arm ool casily 
acqmired: and that be have a halit of mind which is 
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lenrned only by use and discipline. ‘What this is i have 
agiready indicated. It meludes tolerance, pity, sympathy, 
understanding, and absiention from judgment combined 
wis cerfoin uncompromising desu: for a free and weil- 
ing change of conducl on the port of the cufprit. 

In this matter Authority—an authority greater than 
that of any natural parent—ronst often play its part. A 
court is able to accomplish many things by fat which 
agencies mat vested with judicial authority would find 
impossible, Ip this sense the court is simply the State 
acting a8 4 Auper-parefit, Much & the school is the state 
acting as asuper-parent. It isn’t paternalism, as the word 
is usually undersinad: but, whatever name you call it 
by, we have got to have wasthy more of it as time pots on. 

I may sum up the matter by saying that the work of 
this court calla for a love for human beimgs which is oot 
& personal Jove, and which becomes catholic in its appli- 
cations in proportion as it fs Impersonal. Faith, Hope, 
Love, these three—and the greatest of these ip Love, It 
has always Séented to me that Love which St. Paul meant 
by those words derives ita values in part irom the ab- 
seqce of the Personal Equatiot. 

Ty this count of humao adjustment these virtues, Faith, 
Bope, and Love, are ibe only possible tools. We use 
them without sentimentality; we are entirely free from 
the mist of maudlin tears with which ill-informed persons 
commtct thesa stern yet delicate instruments of regeoer- 
them We we them because they are aod means of 
producing given peychological effects. We we them be- 
cause they work. And we joy to use them because the 
Process is life-giving to bim who wes them. “It blesses 
him that gives ated him that takes,” 

I do not mean that the application of such principles 
in the lives of people can ever be mechanical or that it is 
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ever twice the game. What 7 do mean is thet such work 
is a mice ened difficolt art; and that its instruments can 
be used with precisinn and certainty by human artist: 
who are trained to do creative work In the field of human 
relations. Jt 35 at ooce 4 scientific and an artistic task. 
Tt calls for psychologic technique which is exact and 
scientific: and it calle alsa for an exquitite, almost pub- 
consciow: fowck facadiy, a gilt of adaptability, which 
creative and origina) These are the two things that 
enter inte every art—they are its Form and its Spirit. 

By such methods, s0 applied, we successfully reach 
people and change their iives. I da oot mean that we 
reach all of the people whe come before us, for there are 
some wWhoee biological inberitance makes them apparently 
incapable of enduring the discipline of sustained social 
tonduct, even with the beet that science can do to 
strengthen thelr physleal mechandems. Also, there art 
aHJl others who, though they may he brought to a falr 
degrée of social cfficlency, yet lack Lhat inherited atrength 
of mind and body which is fundamentally necessary. 
People in these two classes should be cated for; but it p 
ane al the mosstrous crimes of our civiliration that they 
até allowed, without jet or bindrance, ta marry and 
reproduce their kind, If, through Birth Control, Edu- 
cating, and in some instances sterilizalion valuntanly ac- 
cepted, a [ believe it would be, they are not prevented 
from doing ths, this maron class is quite capahie of 
throwing us back into barbarisin in the course of time.—- 
I know of few tragedies move awful, and more repulsive, 
than the tragedy I see daily—helpless children, babies in 
arms, Who cre in the power of parents who should beve 
been sterlized before they could contract thm awiul re 
sponsibility, aod commit against society whal, in their 
ene, 8 he oufed crise of marriage. Leave them their 
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get life—yes. Sterilization is possible without depriving 
them of that, But for God's sake don’t iet them sin 
against the unborn. I should never ask for forcible 
sLerilization of any individual, Except in extreme cases of 
admitted feeble-cmimdedness, 1 only ask the right of edo 
cation and appeal te such defectives; because I find from 
experience that they glad/y accept 2 solution so merciful 
and 9 reasonable. 

But a goodly part of those who come te my attention, 
I am happy to say, bave qualities of the highest yalue, 
and gre in necd of enlightenment and [Instruction rether 
than célormation. Indeed, I find thal waywardneéess in 
YOURE perons is mych more likely to be the result of 
superabuodant eotrey and worth than it is of the de- 
georralé weakness which predestines some unfortunates 
to crime, The line between these two classes of offenders 
needs to be sharply drawn. etter a child born of 
biologitally competent parents out of wedlock than one 
born of degenerate morons “peapectably" marmied[— 
And yet we pert laws which forbid Birth Control and 
which clase contraception with lewdness, in the name of 
Anthony Comstock! 

With persons whose inheritance is good, then, I have 
prool, in the way of consislent success through many 
years, that the application of the virtues I have named 
works dike magic. I know by experience that these vir- 
tues, once in action, are capable A giving Health, mot lo 
meopte’s minds only bul to their bodies as well, I have 
geen their application restore people lo physical health as 
by 4 miracle, simply because the heart, the source of the 
sickness, had found peace. 

Let me again insist that there is no maudlin sente 
mentality inthis. What I have just said is in strict accord 
wath what, jo the field of psychology, are scipodilic trust, 
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Aod gowbere in the work, ia to paychological Lehora. 
tory, haye they éver hed the thorough-guing in-out that 
they have received in this court of btoman relationships 
through its twenty-five year of high pressim work, im 
the handling of thousands of cases yearly. 

I have, 23 I bave already sad, sent men te prison 
for life, When there is stem work to be done I can do 
it. Tt ls mot I that deal with “sbsteactions and theories," 
The persons who do that are the s-called “practical” 
peome who, having had no experience in the application 
oF such methods, orcesancily bavt to do their talking 
through their hats. PAer ceterd @ a renord of con 
sistent fatlure. This is true in most of the capes with 
the criminal courts, the district-atharmeys’ offices, jails, 
Prisons, and the whole damnable machinery by whith 
perfectly sane and sound human beings, instead] of being 
salvaged, are turned into confirmed criminals as the in- 
evitable seqiieote to ther fret trifling mistakes of oon- 
@ect. Let these eat-sectal forces, many of whose methods 
are far worse than the crime they fight, stack tbeir isc 
beside ny “theories” and sce what happens. 

Such methods of “justice” don't belong on the Jumk 
Heap, for there they might be gathered in by some of 
our professional Junk Men. Rather Jel them be Inaded 
onte an iceherg together, and then towed by a fleet of 
baldeships to the equator, It would, incidentally, be a 
fine last use to make of the battleships before they were 
jsuoked—or sunk, Tug Boats of the Lordl 

But i the Ocean deep enough? I think 30. God 
made it. 

The Christian virbyes which we so consistently apply 
in the Jiuwenile Court of Thenver are, theo, the higher, 
the more powerful, practical, and effective forces of life. 
Their opposites, pamely hate, intolerance, hypocrisy, 
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violence, revenge, ignorance, and fear, ors the week ond 
ee fectioe forcer of Ble, strong only a5 2 means to death. 
They are dangerous in the sense that the molecular weak 
mess and Inatability of dynamite ® dangerous, We all 
fied it herd to believe thig end act upon it; for Life is a 
thing of Foor Dimenzion:, and its fundamental paradoxes, 
therefore, are absurd io the reason though they are plain 
to the intuitions. 

Thynamite 15 wostable, yet Tt presents an illusion of 
strength, So it is with all vidence. The violent ip the 
unstable; violent pected aré yioleot because they are 
weak and afrex?; bluff is 2 clonk for fear, bombast the 
emptiness of a drum; “irtuous” intolerance a confession 
OF hid repressions and of the secret and opposite desires 
Of the heart, Cootrewee, tt is as little childcet that men 
eater the Kingdom of Heaven: it is the meek who inherit 
the earth; be that Ieseth bis life shall fmd rt. Aod these 
are the paradoxes of Life, absurd to the wisdom of the 
wise, Lut plain to the heart. 

‘The petitive virtues, which have about Uber the calm 
of stermity, and are part of the Being of God, have a per- 
fecthy resistless force when ooce they become operative. 
Not only that but they form thoes natural and stable 
internal veatralnis of conduct, whereby human beings 
earn the Inwardnets of the words, “He hath showed 
thee, (} man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
Tequire of thee, but ta do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk bumbly with thy Gad" 

When Jesu prescribed these virtues tro thousand years 
ago, be said peditively that they are the ony micas by 
which the human spirit can be controlled. He also pro 
nomnced then a practicable way of life, and pot an im- 
possible counsel of perfection. 

Bot the illusion thet spiritual instability is strength, 
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that Violence is power, that force is efficacious, stays with 
w. The man in the story who spends the night in a 
haunted house always ioade a& Futile revolyer snd tries io 
shoot the ghost when it appears. 

First efforts to deal with these exalted forces of the 
Bpirit aré like any other attempt to walk in bigh places 
when one ip not accustomed to seeing an abyss af men- 
acing possibilities at one's feet, Che has to fare to do it. 

To pever see 8 window washer, fearlessly plying his trade 
ten éteries up from the street, Without Dervolandss, even 
when I know be B strapped by law to the window casing. 
I suppose persons who are not ited io taking chances with 
oman oature fre! somewhat the samt way when they 
ace me, in the Jovenile Court, washing windows they 
consider difficult to reach. 

7 ogever ée¢ an iron worker certlestly strolling slong a 
Sted girder near the top of some skyscraper he Js helping 
to build, without wishing—teally, wou koow,—that he 
would get down on bis hands and kores and cowl, [ 
EDDpOst people who s¢e me slrolling apparently ab ence 
over the irame of what ©. Henry might have called cur 
perchic péleyseraper, feel a similar ocrvousness about 
eeting such liberties taken with Ube law of poychic gravi- 
tation fo the oame of Faith, Hope, and Charity. They 
mity be inteHecttialy convinced that there is no more rea- 
fon for a tebe than there would be five feet above the 
ground; bol the subconscious mind, trained by tradition 
aod babit in terms of Fear, won't be quiet. [et is the plank 
In Mika, made famous by Monseur Coud, oght over 
again.=—Or, a4 i prefer tn think, it is the magic Flying 
Carpet sight cut ef Arabian Nights, from which nobody 
ever tumbled that had the nerve to ride it. 

T have been taking these chances with people for so 
long that I'm wed io it. I koor, by oy constant tafe 
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to take tumbles, that there is nothing to It. The angels, 
or something, bear you up. You're 2s stable as a pyramid 
so kong as you believe other peale are the same way. 
To this Faith resides & magic that sees you through. 

Tt gors without saying that it is more difficult tr appeal 
to human beings by the methods oaed in the Juvenile 
Court than it is io hit them with «2 club or put them in 
jail But Wo resulta be the important thing, thea the 
gectler melbod, however dificult, aod whatever skill it 
takes, does restore offenders permanently to soclety, while 
the method of force and yidlence permanently alienaics 
them from it. Ninety per cent of my boys and girls 
become good citizens In spite of their bad start. Ninety 
per cent of those treated by the ether method, the pumish- 
ment method, become crimdoals for Ule. Society tells 
them they are criminals und treats them a9 such, and they 
accept the suggestion. This is a matter of rtcord.—The 
sate ia even toore true of picks than of boys, particularly 
these whe get into sex difficulties. I put them straight 
aod they stay straight: Seciely, by ite wsual methods 
of social ostracizm and mental torture, and of jail in 
some 2a5e9, puts them cranked, and they stay croaked. 

What it all means is that if the porpost of pur system 
ol crimfmal jurisprudence and of our prions and other 
Penal institutions is geadrence, then they are admir- 
able successes, and lack for nothing save the rack, the 
boot, the thumb-serew and the boiling ail. They have 
the whipping post, the solitary confinement, the brutality 
ef keepers, the practically unpaid labar, and nameless 
wayt of torture which “punish” folly and completely— 
to such an extent that if the whele thing could be exhibited 
to the public by puiting glass walla—of unbreakable plese 
— our prisons, our mobs could sit and watch and smack 
their lips, amd, being sated, refrain from violence them 
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belves. I sugeest thie a8 possibly the most effective 
way te put ao end to our nathooal inatitutlon of lynching. 
Mobs lynch offenders partly because they like the sport 
end partly becquse they are afraid the lew won't punish 
them hard enough. Hut under this plan they would have 
their sport, long drawn cut-—and the punishment is of a 
kind tbat would mtet their every dealre. 

A further argument in favor af this plan is that it 
would be inexpensive, save for the cott of glass. Tt would 
involve mo change whatever in our prison system an it 
exits tight now. Not a warden nor a heeper—nor a 
prisoner—would have to vary bis daly rootine m the 
glightest, I recommend it ta the congideration of the “law 
enforcement” fends who don't believe in toaking impris- 
enment “easy and pleasant” for the prisoner. 

A SUT further improvement on cur Dreteot out-of-date 
evstem of doing justice would be to bave an annual 
drawing of lols by all citizens of this free country to 
determine who should go to jail and who shouldn't. This 
would resule in quite 23 much even-handed juslike as we 
now baye, and would, besides, givé ewery Goe 4 chance ta 
be punished and redeemed from being a niserable sinner. 
The method should be especially weloomed by the Jonsh- 
and-the- whale school, since the Lord would undaubtedly 
inereee the oulcome, and attend to it that those mot 
lected quot what was coming to thet. All told, the Int- 
tery aystem for keeping our prisons going deserves perigus 
comidération by Lhe American peopk. 


CHAPTER 32 


Ti, on the other hand, the teal purpose of cur system 
af ciminal justice is to make people over, cute theit 
defects, and normalize their point of view, ta the end 
that they may be restored Lo society as uscful ctizens, 
then we are not within sight of it—aave in the case of a 
few prisons that are maoaged by meno of vision and 
imagination. 

Tt is not merely brutalized wardens and keepers oith 
low foreheads, fat jowls, and walrus mustaches that are 
responsible for this condition, These Simon Legrees are 
respansible for il onky to the extent ihat they are the 
kind of men willing to be employed ta destroy and de- 
erade other mien. Thert is nothing eurpriging or astound- 
ing about that, What #: surprising and astounding is 
that cuppeerd|; intelligent pertont, mtn high in public 
life, and men of fine feeling snd judgment in other mat- 
ters, approve of such methods, jist as they approve of so 
unthinkable a barbarism as capital punishment, 

For instance, I recently cead In one of the very bligpest 
amd most widely circulated of our national magazines a 
series of articles by several eminent judges on the subject 
af crime and its prevention. These gentlemen wrote with 
about as mich insight and evidence of thought ae you 
wowd expect from a bunch of gossipy old women dis- 
cussing What ought to be done to some pretty girl io the 
village who can't satisfactorily accetint for the dimensiong 
of ber waistband. They were unanimously of the opinion 
that the way to stop tone is to have “law enforcement." 

“Artest and try and comvlct mote peuple,” said they 
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in effech "Put toons offenders in jail with manimgm 
sentences. Make them be good. Terrocize them into 
virtue.” 

There's copiicintive Imagination and original thinking 
for you. Il there ba any methad—ia tle of the presend 
saftere of our peitan cvifem-—more certaln than that to 
tim bititman beings inte devils, I don’t koow what it is. 
Any chimpanzes in the jungle could think aut tbe? 
auton 

Deoo't misunderstand me, however. Corrective pimish- 
ment is Often pecessary; and the fear of such punkhment 
is undeubtedly an fective deterrent ta many a would-be 
offender against society. J ava sot adtacating the omiy- 
son of punishment, provided @ be corrective and curative 
rather then ceageliat pemisderent, sor om f advocating 
a dae enforcement of the fems, The lew should be en- 
forced with the utmost vigor by officials appointed for 
that purpose; and offenders, big and litle, should be 
brought to book. What I object to is that we wre not 
idterested in sdping these tinfortunates. We merely want 
to iake « Beutel crack at them, and make them suffer, 
without atoppiog to think that they come out of prison 
after such trettment ten toes woese than when they 
Weir in. 

Wor de we give serious thought to crime as the result, 
pot of innate cagedness and crimmality on the part of 
individuals but rather as the ceault of conditions which 
mold some lives to an evil conformation. Many of these 
conditions cowld be changed easly, but others of them 
are mooted so deep in our defective soctig! sytem that they 
are exceedingly difficult to come at. Among these latter 
aré Poverty, and the Ireedom with which person men- 
tally and physically unit are permitted to breed without 
let. or hindrance, ‘Thest, T should say, are the too woret, 
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One other might be added—Ipmorance. Bot the three 
evils go band in hand, they chase each other io & vicious 
circle, and T don’t know thet it is possible to say that 
wont of them is more fundamental and basic than the tro 
@thers. From any oo of the group the other two cag 


Spring. 

Te must be remembered, however, that unfavorable eco 
nomic conditions are oot the enly compe of come, Surh 
conditions prince the sordid forms of crime that mre 
peculiar to Poverty and all that goea with it; but fevor- 
ane economic conditions produce still another class of 
crime, Peculiar to wealth and opportugity. Tp no country 
mo the world is this 99 evident as in the United States, 
with ita crimes of big and Uttle business, and its crimes 
of special privilege. 

Relatively, considering qur opportunities aid tempta- 
foos to wrongdoing, and our cececdiogly limited educa- 
tion in matters of ethical conduct, I think our national 
moras compre favorably with thos# gf aay nation m the 
world—by which I in no eense Intlomie Lhat they are 
whal they might be. This is just as tree of our industrial 
conduct a5 it of the conduct of American youth, whose 
temptations and oppertunities toward wrongdoing are 
relatively greater than those of any Youth in the world. 

We peed oot reproach ourselves too greatly for our 
sins: but we should face them and intelligently correct 
them. Qur wrongdoing is a beneficent social energy 
which lacks intelligent direction and control, of the kind 
which education gone will make poasthle. 

Tt ® not putting it too strongly, indeed, to say that 
freedom from our charattenste national faults would in 
the dircumstances argue, not that we were cghteous but 
that we lacked spirit, enenzy, and enterpria. That we 
have had ibe energy to do weong & a bopeful sign; it 
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arms that with a little education we shall have a4 even 
greater energy lo do right. 

Education—that & cur hope. It is the remedy, not 
merely for crimes of privilege commilted by those quick- 
witted, half-baked intelligences, but for the crimes of 
poverty and blank Ignorance, committed by those who 
simply lack the mental and physical mechanism for ef- 
fective action of any kind, 

These people should be cur real angiety. They come 
from the hordes of moran, who are at present sparing, 
unchecked, like hetring in the sea, Gilling our insame asy- 
Jumy aod prisons at such 9 rate that we can't bild fast 
enough to keep up with them. Relative to these hordes 
of degeneraies, that part of our racial stock which onght 
to survive is dwindling. In my judgment this is the mast 
BETIOUS am basic social problem we have today: and it 
is one to which, a4 a nation, we are giving oo thought 
at all. 

Quer present laws forbidding contraception have done 
moch 19 bring thi aboot; for they put knowledge of 
ceotraceptinn eut of reach of the poor and the ipoorant 
who most oeed it, and whe sbould be encouraged not to 
breed other social incompetents like themselves, while 
HES easily within the reach of the edocated, the alert, and 
the competent who abould, by all means, be multiplying 
their numbers at least a3 rapidly a9 these whose ignorance 
canes them to breed wochecked, Certainiy the frst step 
should be to teach these teeming masses to have as fer 
children a9 possible, or at any rate so few that they 
would be abit to rear them properly. Am opening up ta 
the public of contraceptive knowledge would automtically 
place a limit oo the rate at which we are producing people 
wheae inheriled weaknesses and liclogical inadequacy 
causes them to adepl crime as the easiest way of coping 
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with a harah and difficult world. That would be a long 
step abéed, Jor ft would tend to restore the baleoce. At 
the same Ome jt would soy have the effect of further re 
duciog the birth rate atumg the Gt because they already 
practice contraception, and would continwe to have chil- 
dren at least the same rate a3 at present: and would 
wodeubtedly have more in the mpirse of time, as changed 
conditions tnadé it economically practicable—— 

As general social and economic condidions improved the 
fit would deliberately increase the size of their families, 
znd the balance would tip mor® aod orore in the direction 
of raga improvement, Diclopical adequacy, and an auip- 
raatic leatening of those forma of crime which are tha 
Truit of weakness. 

I don’t mean that this change would come in a day; 
burt it would be unmistakable in the course of Hfhy years, 
and tremendous within a century. 

This result would be very greatly hastened and intensi- 
fed if every school child in this country could be given 
a thorough knowledge of the whole problem of eugenics: 
and of the duty which he, or she, indnidualhy owes to 
the rare: a duty either to have ng children in core of 
bindogical undiness, or else, with biological fimess, to 
heave children by a mate capable of transmitting desir- 
able qualities to offspring. 

At present what de we do? Why we limit cor efforts 
to teaching echool children what we gre pleased to cal! 
One Howtred Pee Cent Americanism. $ Qur notion of 
One Hursired Per Cent Americanism includes the singing 
of soch songs as America the Beautiful, which gives a 
Picture of our crilization that, thanks lo cur follies, has 
littl: existence in faci, and which feeds a half-troth into 
the mind of every child that sing: it; aod we teach them 
te salute the Flag—--rhach ia perfecthy all right if at the 
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sere time we teach them to preserve that Flag by intro- 
ducing inte their Eves the canties It might well symbclize. 

If with the salutiog of the Flag, we gave more solld 
corsidecation to those Tiney ef social conduct that would 
Be = salute to it, we should be geting somewhere, We 
need something more than a ritual apd a loud noise. 

The channel through which such changes cy F have 
described could most readily come iz the school, If the 
schools of the country should forthwith begin sending 
out into the world a younger generation scientifically 
grounded in a knowledge of its eugenic duty, a sufficient 
proportion of them would do that duty, and woukd in 
time change the whole aspect and meaning of our present 
dviization. Not only would they produce descendants 
with an intelligent idea of whet it was all about, but they 
would, on teaching adulthood, be hospitable to forms of 
soclally remedial legislation which are at present exesed- 
ingly difficult ¢ither to pass or to eninge, 

Thus in time we should produce In this country a 
dgmmant racial «train, that would be mew, faproved, 
and theroughly Ot for survival: a strain which would 
have within it an inherited beot and vigor of mind and 
body which would cause it, as by birthright, to make 
certain demands on life, and ta execute these demands 
by vigorous performance m the art of living, 

The puritan strain that settled New England was of 
thiy kind: and that handful of Englishmen, only 23 of 
whom Jeft descendants, settled « continent, and kit a 
mark on human history such as can be altibuted, I be- 
lieve, to mo other group of similar size in history, It 
was A great inheritance; and one of the greatest crimes 
ever committed agaimt Gal aud Man is that we are 
today beedlessly throwing il away. 

There would, I say, rie up again in this country a 
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dominant stram, dominant by reaszon of Ite natural! fitness: 
and along with it would go at least a partial crowding 
out, through Birth control and ather eugenic agencies, 
of the thowands of unfit and the decadent bipeds who 
now sWann over this country Tike noaiows inserts. 

From that gomipant clam I exclude no Zuropean racial 
straln. (Guite possibly it would contain the cream of 
Many racial sitainé, [ merely want to make clear the 
Point that such a class would survive, role, and mcreatea 
by virtue of its inherent and inherited qualities; that it 
would increase and foster these qualities by education; 
aod that it would intensify them always by its intelligent 
control of aff the factors which science Loday recognizes 
ao being active tugeoi¢ apents 

About this process thee we would be nothing arbitrary, 
forced, or tyrannical. I am not advocating Buman stud 
farms mer any dther auch nonsengs, J am advocating 
freedom and the education that will enable people to use 
tt aright, The change that would result from such # 
combination would be natural, organi, amd alow, It 
would also be self-conecious, deliberaie, and sure of itself. 


CHAPTER 33 


I believe in the destinies of Americ. Even as it is 
the glorious privilege of this present geoeration t make 
el its body a bridge whereby the children of the Future 
tay reach to new levels of achievement, sn it may be the 
privilege of America, net to call it, civilization the final 
Social Polity, but racher to be one of tee longest single 
stepe the human race bat ever taken Loward those conn- 
sels of perfection io which ft forever aupires. We are 
a bridge toward far-off futures, toward ideal destinies, 
toward grandeure of the splrit that are mienoniums dis- 
tant, perhaps, aod yet cetiain im Time to arrve. How if, 
Without oorelyes sttaioing to the full light of these things, 
We ight bring them nearer by thousands of years, near 
enough to be predicted as sure within the course of 
Immediate centuries| What a legacy to leavel What a 
gionous function ta have filled in the workshop of our 
Gad) “Better Alty year of Europe,” sak] Tennyson, 
"han wa cycla of Cathay2’ Speed is the word; speed is 
the keynote to which our every national harmony is eet; 
and within these last Olly years, truly, we have set a 
pace of materia] achievement that cannot Jail to be ap 
enormous stimulus to epiritual life in ow childrm, and 
which has already produced in our present madcap 
FOuUnger generation conscious Teachings out which are as 
Rodlike and courageous a3 they are young. 

Peri? Yes, there Ip peril in it, So was there peril 
in the Spirit of "36, So waa there peril in the guns of 
Fort Sumter, So was there peril on those tral toward 

ata 
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the semaet where the Bulifalo and the Indian tred and 
the Covered Wagon of the White Man followed. So is 
there peril in what the microscope, the retort, the test 
tube, and af] other eyes of the probing mind of science 
bring ta view, So is there peril in every spark of fire 
that Prometheus brings from heaven—Promeibeus 
chained to the CIF of Time, with whal vultures of con- 
servatism Learing at bis vitals[ In all discovery and in 
every new thing there is peril, But it were better for 
“the race that it ride the cherie, of the sun across the 
heavens, sod plunge to death at high noon from the 
pannacte of its during, than Uhat it rest at ease on the 
lowlands ip the State of As [s, 

How bard it i¢ to look at a otar thing, and yet ete a 
far thing: how hard to draw one’s mortal breath in pain 
here in the Valley of the Shadow ant yet remember the 
Hilly from whence cometh our help; how bard to believe in 
God more and in Man Inss,—and yet, as by a divine 
paradox, a very gift of Grace, find in that choice the 
ground for unbounded faith in Men. 

We are back where we started. I contmue my life 
traveling, With what skill and care I may, these hidden 
regions of the Human spint, through landscapes never 
iwict the same. The work must go on. [t is my hope 
that many will in time engage in it: for the world today 
is ripe for a new profession, the profession of Human 
Artistry, a royal priesthood, if you tike, made up of those 
with such yolts of eye and hand that they can work on 
men and women a6 2 sculptor works on marble, amending 
the flaws and meking straight thal which was crooked. 
Part of my thought in the preparation of this book has 
been that perhaps it would crystallize, in the minds of 
many, convictions which they may lang unconscioushy 
have held,—in solution, as it were,—convicHons aecding 
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bot a touch te give them form, even as a freezing sclution 
in the lsboratery needs but a touch to turn it instantly 
from fluidity to ice. 

Particularly do I bope that ihe: book will pot heart 
and hope and understanding of self inte many of our 
bewldered Youth, expecially those who have run aicul of 
certain of our conventions with oo clear woderstanding of 
how they are aod why. To these I say, loge your “con- 
yiction of sin,” onder pour lives sanely and courageously, 
aod fegr nothing: finally, try te impart to your children 
that gift of rational Freedom which carries with it its own 
valid restraints, its sane and cultured preferences, and 
legitimate and healthful gapiratipns, Let téem march 
foto the Future ovec your bodies, to the end that your 
me&tgke: may be thelr ladder of ascent, and your dark- 
nets a ight upon their ways. Thos your lives, in bumble 
imitation of the life of the Master, may become 2 Tansom 
for many. 

T gome io the end of oy theme. It && too big for amy 
book. Always in the background of my mind swirls 
and changes and shifts a rich kalebdoscople bewilderment 
of memories, from which, with or withoat my bidding, 
trogp thousands of experiences. 

I have gleaned a handful from these at random, select- 
ing from the welter whet seemed best for the purpose, 
I have tried to avoid abstractions; rather I have dealt 
na Much a 7 nght in images and picttres of the realities 
Tsee. Yet I do it with a sense of despalr, How can it 
be possible, thotagh one spake like a sword or wrote with 
A peo of fire, bo carry over at secomi-hand that sense of 
vivid cpoviction which comes only throggh immediate con- 
tact with the Fact itself. It is ‘not enemgh that one's 
waotds be written, of that thay be printed in a book. 
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T have tried to be honest, and yet to preseot the troth 
of reocded fact in a way that would not be needlesly 
shocking to persona who find auch departures from thelr 
routine way of thought dieturbing: whe think there is 
comfort and security in Habit, tafery in Conservative 
Traditlon, and nothing but an unreasonable, foolish, and 
fruitless peril in the Radicalicm that, true to iis name, 
digs and explores amid the Roots of Things. In Lite aa 
in Mathematics, 2 Rarlical iy the Root, From it aprings 
other Life, luxuriant, spawning cankly abundant in the 
gun, Fet while H spawns It dreamt—anm) dregms—and 
dream’ of these Mimitanle things toward which It so 
awiully and mysteriously reaches, To me the whole 
meaning of Radicalism is teeye first and last things: and 
the notion that it is merely a superficial and reckless et- 
tremism i itself a superficial reasoning that fs unfor- 
tunately peculiar to meat conservailve thought. For 
conservative thought deals with the suriaces of things, 
not with their insides. It is interested in preserving the 
Work As In. 

What coocerns me, what concerns al] Mankind, is the 
nature of the true and deep Radicals of Human Life, 
there whers they brauch and extend themmelres endlealy 
in the dark and silent places of the soil. We are wont to 
scorn tha kindly earth from wiich the Tree Igdrasd, tow- 
ening toward Heaven, draws half ifs nuttiment: we call 
it "dirt"; we tread pen our brother the worm; we fod 
In all this hidden, subtle Bow of Life nothmg dim, dream- 
Ing, and lovely, but only primitive slime and mL We 
refuse to Cragin drenmy or to beye yisieng, And herein 
iz oor death—Save that In these days we (Children of 
Meo have at least beget deeqgm; a] may yet, like 
Moses Jooking oot upon the Promised Land he could 
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mot enter, oblain for our descendants, the Children of 
Fhe Future, this bappioces denied to w,—as Dream Come 
Trice. Thus in stifie and aspiration do we dle dally 
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"Dr, Ewan advice G couched In ample. homely Gangumge, 
whbeh Fite le fe [ut che pore ef reader fer whom the book wall be 
meet ubeful, it le net intended for the already sexually enlightened 
person, well versed in hls Freewd, Als Sevefock Ellas and hls Airseh- 
feld, Deurt for the much peore sumerous class of PECTS whe fare 
been Brovehr up in p ee ceteris ipnorance of what b happy, 
renee) sexual (he shed Bee, 


There are three pont. In the beok which strike me ap oF 
predominant Im portenge—its Insiskemee on the moneseley of pre- 
terran y courchip {fercpley “") before copukcian. and for che 
Wes ACMI of or SF every, oceaelon Thae intercoute 
takes place. and, ghee all, Cer mencian of che necesity of texual 
déandinets.” From the Preface by BRR MAM HAIR. 
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"The baker sea which bese alerays oem wanted, Bacau 10 calle 
Chee ext nay nn ad ema wee Chey wane ce kinder aimply and 
directly, wlehowr sleher enc iceenial ty oe reaort Co dlfficuit: medical 
phraseology ... by comparbon with the nauseating bunk and slush 
COMTEPTpES rl yt published an the subject, [t 1 almost perk, Ics |oew price 
Places fowithia reac of the mass of the people,” 
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With an Introduction by Mrs, Bertrand Russell 
Airet Cheap Edicien. Teemy Bp, dy, ner 


In thie Book Jutes Lindaey dlvcveged thie dare and tenelble dex 
of marriage in che light of modem ehiingion, Hit coneludont have 
been reached only by consideradons of chousmeh oo fellure: in 
midern marrage af obeerved By blim chrough bis long pearg of 
Wilkie! peewiee. He forseta—ailiegt blk premiees are accepted=a 

reakdeen and a diregard of che engine manciage evacern, and tlaims 
tha eanpenbornebe moe woukt establkh the MUCy. lery amy 
Joy of wanted mtetherh In Peal marriage, 23 disdinguished [rare 
weber. 
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“Fam in general arm athy WIE che bee af * een panlonece 
Morrings.” Mocking could meere pessoreble ot meres moderate, 
ened ic We abeurd to cuPpase there eo gapthing revodonery or 
Immord In the proposal." 
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Fin Cheap Edicion, Goemy Bio, de, nae 


This book ts full of storieretrué stool, deme that are 
ou. of the conflich, suppresHone and exploilans of Ameria’: 
Aurreentey, ated had chair elim inch feo, Genver Juventle 
Court © he Boon weeched god Pofloeed al] ower the world. 
Judge L| neti ey tells these seores In edhich Als position made ir play 
ano imporcent part. He tells these stotfes, but he dew not eave 
them with cha telling, They all have a purpooe : they serve for 
the humen Ilvacrasions of one af the mast Important, mast 
Peerage enealpcee ef meee fe thot hes yet appeared. 
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“ "The cevele of Flodern Yourch” hes Wrighcened aj] America. 
de ought to be widely read fq Bice. Parents, clergymen, priecis 
and Gonconfermise ministers shoud study tt, having Tiret It Lien 
ail they have ewer learnt about the mentality af cha young of &oth 
mize.” 
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